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I  HATE  endeavoured,  in  the  following  tale,  to  describe  minutely  and  exactly  the 
numerous  objects  of  natural  history  which  exist  in  that  wonderful  region — the 
Malay  or  Eastern  Archipelago — in  which  the  chief  scenes  are  laid.  The  map  and 
the  beautiful  illustrations  scattered  throughout  the  work  will  greatly  enhance  its 
value.  A  study  of  the  map  will  show  the  varieties  of  animal  life  which  exist 
in  different  parts  of  the  Archipelago,  and  will  assist  in  impressing  the  information 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Although  the  book  has  been  written  for  boys,  I  in- 
dulge a  hope  that  their  sisters  also  may  find  pleasure  and  instruction  in  reading  it 

W.  H.  G.  K. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


THE  INDIAMAN. 

^^y^'^Tf^ELL,  Thudicumb,  I  hope  by  noon  we  may  at 
\WV^'t  ^^^^  ^^^  *  glimpse  of  the  sun,"  said  Captain 
Davenport  to  his  first  officer,  as  they  walked 
the  deck  of  the  Bxxssorah  Merchant^  homeward 
bound  from  the  East  Indies,  and  at  that  time 
rolling  on  over  the  long  heaving  sea«  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  sky  was  overcast,  but  ever  and  anon  a  gleam 
of  light  burst  forth  amid  the  clouds,  playing  on  the  foaming 
crest  of  a  wave.  It  was  blowing  hard,  but  had  evidently  been 
blowing  much  harder,  of  which  fact  the  condition  of  the  India- 
man  gave  evidence.  A  portion  of  the  starboard  bulwarks  were 
stove  in,  one  of  her  quarter  boats  was  shattered,  and  other 
slight  damages  were  visible. 

''  We  must  be  ready  for  him,  sir,  at  all  events,"  said  the 
first  officer,  looking  at  his  watch.     "  It  is  not  far  off  noon 


now. 


>» 


"  Tell  Oliver  to  bring  me  my  sextant,"  said  the  captain,  as 
the  mate  descended  from  the  poop  into  his  cabin. 


MERLIN  INTRODUCED. 


Mr.  Tlmdicumb  soon  re- 
turned, bringing  his  own  in- 
Btrunient,  nnd  followed  by  a 
boy  with  the  captain's.  Con- 
tinuiDg  their  walk,  tliey  ItiokeJ 
anxiously  every  now  anil  then 
at  the  spot  in  the  heavens 
where  they  expected  the  sun 
to  appear.     They  were  ncconi- 


panied  by  one  who  eeeroed  to  t.ike  an  much  interest  or 
they  did  in  what  was  goinj;  forward.  AVhen  they  turned, 
he  turned ;  when  they  looked  up  at  the  nky,  he  looked  up 
also;  balancing  himself  when  the  ship  rolled  dh  ibey  did,  by 
leaning  over  to  the  oppoeita  direction  to  which  she  was  h<'cl- 
ing.  He,  however,  could  not  have  afforded  them  any  assist- 
ance in  their  observation,  for  though  his  eye  and  the  expresEion 
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of  his  countenance  exhibited  much  sagacity,  he  was  of  the 
canine  species— :a  large  dog — a  magnificent-looking  fellow,  who 
could,  the  crew  declared,  for  he  was  a  great  favourite  with 
them,  do  everything  bat  talk — and,  they  might  have  added, 
take  a  meridional  observation,  or  a  lunar. 

Mr.  Thudicumb  again  looked  at  his  watch.  *'  There  he  is, 
sir,''  he  exclaimed  at  length. 

He  and  the  captain  stopped  in  their  walk ;  their  sextants 
were  quickly  at  their  eyes ;  and  there  they  stood,  their  feet 
planted  firmly  on  the  heaving  deck,  in  an  attitude  long  prac- 
tice alone  could  have  enabled  them  to  maintain.  A  clear 
space  was  seen  in  the  sky,  increasing  rapidly,  and  yet  not  alto- 
gether blue,  but  the  vapour  which  drove  across  it  was  not 
sufficiently  thick  to  prevent  the  sun's  rays  descending  upon 
the  sea. 

"  She  has  dipped,  sir,"  said  the  first  officer. 

"  She  has,"  observed  the  captain. 

The  sun's  elevation  was  read  off  on  the  index,  and  the  in- 
stniments  were  returned  to  their  cases.  The  calculation  was 
very  quickly  worked  out  on  a  scrap  of  card. 

"  Make  it  noon,  Mr.  Thudicumb,"  said  the  captain,  as,  re- 
turning the  case  to  the  young  cabin-boy,  he  directed  him  to 
take  it  below.  While  the  captain  and  his  first  officer  were 
making  their  observation,  a  group  of  midshipmen  had  col- 
lected on  the  deck  with  their  quadrants  in  their  hands,  doing 
their  best  to  shoot  the  sun,  but  their  less  experienced  eyes 
could  make  but  little  of  it  in  that  heavy  sea ;  and  when  they 
came  to  read  off  their  observations,  they  were  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  the  wonderful  difference  which  existed  among  them. 
Stopping  to  listen  to  a  few  remarks  made  to  them  by  the  cap- 
tain, they  hurried  off  the  deck  to  deposit  their  quadrants  in 
places  of  safety.  The  dog  all  the  time  stood  with  his  feet 
firmly  planted  on  the  deck,  watching  the  captain,  as  if  he  fully 
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understood  what  was  going  on.  Captain  Davenport,  as  he 
turned,  patted  him  on  the  head.  "  You  are  a^wise  dog,  Mer- 
lin," he  observed ;  "  but  you  cannot  take  an  observation  yet." 
Merlin  wagged  his  tail  as  if  he  had  received  a  compliment,  or, 
at  all  events,  well  pleased  at  the  notice  taken  of  him. 

The  captain  was  a  tall  man  of  spare  figure,  his  white  locks 
and  weather-beaten  countenance  making  him  appear  consider- 
ably older  than  his  firm,  yet  light  and  active  step,  seemed  to 
warrant.  His  eye,  too,  was  still  full  of  life  and  fire,  and  his 
voice  clear  and  strong,  evidence  of  which  had  been  given  when 
he  issued  his  orders  in  the  late  gale,  and  when,  by  his  prompti- 
tude and  decision,  he  had  saved  the  ship,  seemingly  on  the 
point  of  destruction. 

Scarcely  had  eight  bells  been  struck,  when  the  voice  of  the 
boatswain  from  the  forecastle  was  heard  shouting,  "  A  vessel  on 
the  lee  bow,  sir  I    A  dismasted  ship  I    It  can  be  nothing  else  1 " 

Captain  Davenport  went  forward,  followed  by  Merlin. 

"  Where  away  is  she,  Mr.  Tarbox?"  he  asked  of  the  boat- 
swain. 

*•  There,  sir,  you  will  catch  her  over  the  bumkin-head," 
answered  the  boatswain.  "  I  saw  her  again  just  as  you  stepped 
on  the  forecastle.  She  cannot  have  gone  down  in  the  mean- 
time ! " 

"  I  hope  not  indeed,"  said  the  captain,  looking  out  eagerly 
in  the  direction  towards  which  the  boatswain  pointed.  At 
last  he  too  caught  sight  of  a  dark  object  lifted  on  the  top  of  a 
sea.  "  A  dismasted  ship ;  no  doubt  about  that,*'  he  observed. 
"  We  will  keep  away  for  her.  There  are  probably  people  on 
board,  and  although  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  take 
them  off  while  this  sea  is  running,  we  may  do  so  if  it  goes 
down,  as  it  has  been  gradually  doing  since  daylight." 

The  Indiamau  stood  on,  now  rising  to  the  summit  of  a  sea, 
now  gliding  into  the  valley  below,  gradually  approaching  the 

(267) 
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dark  object  which  had  been  discovered.     The  boatswain  had 
gone  alofl,  and  quickly  returned. 

"  No  doubt  about  it,  Captain  Davenport.  She  is  a  big 
Khip  —lost  her  masts,  no  doubt,  in  the  gale ;  and  from  the  way 
she  is  rolling,  I  have  a  notion  she  has  no  small  amount  of 
water  in  her.  If  we  had  not  sighted  her,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  those  on  board  would  be  fathoms  down  in  the  ocean,  as 
she  will  be  before  another  sun  rises.'' 

"  We  will  do  what  we  can  to  save  any  people  on  board  her,'* 
said  Captain  Davenport.  "  Gtet  the  life-boat  ready  for  lower- 
ing, Mr.  Tarbox." 

*'  Ay,  ay,  sir ;  I  am  ready  to  go  in  her,"  answered  the 
boatswain. 

"  Perhaps  Mr.  Thudicumb  may  wish  to  go,  or  the  second 
officer ;  but  if  not,  Tarbox,  I  would  intrust  her  to  you  more 
readily  than  to  anybody." 

The  news  that  a  dismasted  ship  was  in  sight  brought  all 
the  passengers  who  were  below  on  deck,  and  numerous  glasses 
were  now  turned  towards  her.  No  signs,  however,  of  any  one 
being  on  board  were  discovered.  She  was  a  complete  wreck ;  the 
masts  had  gone  by  the  board,  the  bulwarks  were  stove  in, 
the  caboose  and  booms  and  everything  on  deck  had  been  swept 
clear  away.  The  Indiaman  stood  on,  passing  close  to  leeward 
of  her. 

"  She  is  deserted,  sir ;  little  doubt  about  that,"  said  Mr. 
lliudicnmb,  examining  the  ship.  "The  people  thought  slie 
was  going  down,  and  took  to  their  boats.  Better  have  stuck 
to  her  in  such  a  sea  as  they  mut>t  have  had  to  encounter.  Little 
chance  of  any  boat  living." 

"  Haul  the  tacks  aboard  then,  Mr.  Thudicumb ;  down  witli 
the  helm,"  said  the  captain.  "  Unless  for  the  sake  of  rescu- 
ing any  fellow-creatures,  I  would  not  risk  a  boat  to  board  her, 

while  the  sea  nms  as  high  as  it  now  does." 
fasr)  2 
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As  he  was  speaking,  Merlin  had  heen  eagerly  watching  the 
wreck ;  and  now,  stretching  out  his  fore-feet  and  neck  towards 
her,  he  uttered  a  loud  mournful  howl  or  wail,  which  sounded 
strangely  wild  and  sad  to  all  who  heard  it. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Merlin?"  asked  the  captain,  bending 
down  and  patting  the  dog's  head. 

"  That  dog  has  got  more  sense  than  many  human  beings," 
observed  the  boatswain.  "  Now,  I  should  not  be  surprised  but 
what  he  knows  there  is  somebody  on  board  that  craft— de^d 
or  dying,  may  be — just  as  well  as  if  he  saw  them.  If  I  was 
our  skipper,  I  wuuld  not  leave  that  wreck  without  an  over- 
hauling." 

Just  then  a  liuman  head  was  seen  issuing  from  the  com- 
panion hatch.  It  was  that  of  a  young  boy.  He  sprang  on 
deck  and  waved  a  handkerchief  wildly,  apparently  shouting 
with  all  his  power,  though  his  voice  could  not  be  heard  amidst 
the  roaring  of  the  sea  and  the  lashing  of  the  ropes  as  the  ship 
was  lulfeil  up  close  to  the  wind.  Captain  Davenport  seized 
his  speaking-trumpet  and  shouted,  "  We  will  keep  by  you ! 
Do  not  fear  ! "  Just  then  another  head  was  seen.  "  A  yoimg 
girl ! "  cried  several  of  those  looking  on.  A  mere  child  she 
seemed  at  that  distance,  her  light  hair  blowing  about  in  the 
wind. 

"  Bless  them  ! "  said  old  Tarbox  ;  "  I  would  go  to  help  them 
if  there  w^as  twice  the  sea  there  is  on." 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  heaving  the  ship  to,  but 
the  captain  was  anxious  to  wait,  in  the  hopes  of  the  sea  going 
down  still  more  before  night,  when  there  might  be  less  risk  in 
bringing  the  people  from  off  the  wreck.  A  great  risk  under 
similar  circumstances  is  run  when  those  on  board  a  ship  on  fire 
or  likely  to  sink  leap  hurriedly  in  too  great  numbers  into  the 
boat  alongside.  In  many  such  instances  the  boat  has  been 
Bwamped,  and  the  lives  of  all  in  her  sacrificed.     Here,  such  a 
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danger  was  not  likely  to  occur,  as  no  crew  apparently  remained 
on  board.  The  question,  however,  was,  whether  the  wreck 
would  float  till  the  sea  had  sufficiently  gone  down  to  enable  a 
boat  to  board  her  without  risk.  As  the  ship  gradually  receded 
from  the  wreck,  the  young  boy  was  seen  to  lift  up  his  hands 
imploringly,  as  if  to  beg  for  assistance.  At  length  the  boatswain 
came  aft  and  addressed  the  captain. 

"  If  you  will  let  me  have  the  life-boat,  sir,  there  are  six 
hands  ready  to  go  in  her ;  and  I  will  undertake  to  board  that 
craft,  and  bring  off  any  people  we  may  find  alive.  To  my 
mind,  from  the  way  she  rolls,  she  has  not  got  many  hours 
longer  to  swim ;  and  if  she  was  to  go  down,  those  young  people 
we  saw  would  have  to  go  down  in  her,  and  that's  what  my 
eyes  would  not  like  to  watch." 

"  No  indeed,  Tarbox,"  said  the  captain.  "  Mr.  Thudicumb, 
what  do  you  say  ?" 

"  I  was  going  to  volunteer,  sir,"  said  the  first  officer ;  "  but 
though  I  yield  to  no  other  man  on  board  in  the  management 
of  a  boat,  I  acknowledge  that  Tarbox  can  handle  one  in  a  sea 
better  than  any  man  I  have  ever  met  with ;  and  on  that  ac- 
count, and  not  because  I  am  afraid  of  risking  my  life,  I  yield 
to  him." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Thudicumb,"  said  the  boatswain.  "  1 
should  have  said  the  same  thing  of  you,  sir ;  but  you  have  a 
wife  and  children  at  home,  and  it  matters  little  what  becomes 
of  old  Dick  Tarbox." 

Once  more  the  ship  was  brought  up  as  close  as  she  could  be 
to  the  wreck,  and  again  being  hove  to,  the  life-boat,  with  the 
six  hands  selected  by  the  boatswain,  was  carefully  lowered. 
And  now  everybody  on  board  watched  her  with  anxious  eyes, 
as  she  pulled  towards  the  wreck.  The  young  lad  saw  her 
coming,  and  was  observed  to  be  bending  down  as  if  to  announce 
the  event  to  some  one  below.     Again  the  little  girl's  head 
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appeared  above  the  deck,  but  the  lad  would  not  allow  her  to 
come  up  further,  evidently  being  afraid  of  her  being  jerked 
overboard — an  event  but  too  likely  to  occur,  from  the  way  the 
ship  was  rolling.  On  pulled  the  boat,  now  sinking  down  deep 
into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  which  curled  into  mountain  billows, 
and  seemed  about  to  overwhelm  her ;  now  she  rose  up  high  on 
the  crest  of  a  wave.  Many  of  those  who  gazed  at  her  held 
their  breath,  scarcely  believing  that  she  could  possibly  live 
amid  the  tumult  of  waters.  Slowly  she  proceeded,  guided  by 
the  well -practised  hand  of  the  old  boatswain.  She  was  close 
to  the  wreck.  Now  she  seemed  to  sink  far  down  below  the 
deck,  now  to  rise  up,  as  if  the  next  instant  she  would  be  thrown 
upon  it.  Could  any  human  being  ever  manage  to  gain  the 
wreck  from  that  tossing  boat?  Yes,  yes!  a  man  stands  up  in 
the  boat.  He  makes  a  spring  1  He  has  gained  the  deck, 
hauling  himself  up  by  a  rope  which  he  has  clutched.  He 
waves  ofl*  the  boat  till  he  is  ready  to  return  to  her. 

Dick  Tarbox  was  the  man.  He  was  seen  to  leap  down  the 
hatchway.  For  some  time  he  did  not  appear.  What  could 
have  become  of  him  ?  "  There  he  is  1  there  he  is  I "  shouted 
several  voices.  He  came,  bearing  a  young  girl  in  his  arms. 
The  boat  again  drew  near  the  dismasted  ship.  Those  who 
looked  on  held  their  breath,  for  how  could  he  manage  to  con- 
vey his  burden  to  the  tossing  boat  ?  He  stood  for  a  minute 
or  more  waiting,  but  not  irresolute.  His  eye  was  watching  the 
boat.  He  was  calculating  the  rolling  of  the  ship.  He  made 
a  signal  to  one  of  the  men  to  be  ready  to  receive  the  girl. 
Then,  quick  as  lightning,  he  leaped  across  the  deck,  and  dropped 
her — so  it  seemed — into  the  man's  arms.  The  boat  again  kept 
away  from  the  ship,  and  the  boatswain  disappeared  once  more 
down  the  hatchway. 

"  He  will  bring  the  boy  this  time !"  But  no ;  he  came  up 
carrying  a  far  heavier  burden — a  man  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  and 
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apparently  unable  to  help  himself.  Dick  shouted  to  one  of 
the  crew  to  go  aboard  and  help  him.  Together  they  got  the 
sick  man  into  the  boat.  The  little  girl  clasped  her  hands  in 
her  anxiety  as  she  saw  him  lowered  down.  Sorrowfully  she 
stooped  over  him,  supporting  his  head  in  her  arms ;  forgetting, 
apparently,  where  she  was,  and  the  fearful  danger  to  which  she 
was  still  exposed.  The  boy  had  followed  the  boatswain, 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  leaping  into  the  boat  by  him- 
self. Dick  was  seen  to  hold  him  back :  then  he  lifted  him  in 
bis  arms,  and,  waiting  for  the  right  moment,  sprang  into  the 
boat. 

No  one  on  board  had  watched  these  proceedings  with  more 
apparent  eagerness  than  Merlin  ;  and  as  the  boat  came  along- 
side the  ship,  he  ran  to  the  gangway  to  receive  those  whom  she 
brought.  The  little  girl  was  first  lifted  up  the  side,  and 
received  by  the  captain,  Merlin  instantly  coming  lip  to  lick 
her  hands  and  attract  her  attention.  She  had  no  thought, 
however,  for  any  one  round  her,  but  endeavoured  to  look  down 
into  the  boat  to  watch  her  companions.  The  sick  man  was 
next  hoisted  up ;  the  boy,  till  he  was  safe,  refusing  to  leave 
the  boat.  He  then,  aided  by  Dick  Tarbox,  hauled  himself  up 
on  deck. 

"  We  will  carry  him  aft,  and  take  him  at  once  to  my  cabin," 
said  the  captain.     "  He  looks  very  ill.'' 

This  was  done ;  the  young  people  keeping  by  the  sick  man's 
side,  anxiously  gazing  on  his  countenance,  apparently  scarcely 
aware  where  they  were,  and  paying  no  attention  to  any  one 
else. 

"  Is  he  your  father,  young  gentleman  ?"  asked  the  captain, 
as  the  sick  man  was  placed  on  the  bed. 

"  Oh  yes,  yes  ! "  answered  the  boy.  "  But  can  you  do 
nothing  for  him  ?     He  is,  I  am  afraid,  very,  very  ill." 

At  that  moment  the  surgeon,  who  had  been  attending  on  a 
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patient  below,  came  up,  and  entering  the  cabin,  looked  at  the 
sick  man's  countenance  and  felt  his  pulse.  The  look  he  gave 
the  captain  was  observed  by  the  little  girl  :  she  seemed  to 
understand  it. 

"  Oh  do,  sir,  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  him  !  Will 
he  die  ?"  she  asked,  bursting  into  tears. 

"  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,"  observed  the  surgeon,  hurry- 
ing away  to  his  own  cabin  without  answering  the  question. 

"  Our  lives  are  in  God's  hands,  young  lady,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, in  a  kind  tone.  "  The  doctor  will  do  all  he  can  for  your 
papa  ;  be  assured  of  that." 

The  surgeon  instantly  returned  with  a  restorative  ;  after 
taking  which  the  sick  man  recovered  slightly,  and  was  able 
to  utter  a  few  words  in  a  faint  voice.  He  recognized  his  chil- 
dren, and  beckoned  them  to  approach. 

"  I  am*leaving  you,  I  fear,"  he  whispered  ;  "  for  I  feel  as  I 
have  never  felt  before.  Walter,  take  care  of  Emily;  never 
leave  her.  Think  of  your  dear  mother  and  me  sometimes." 
Then  he  turned  his  glance  towards  the  captain.  "  These,  sir, 
will  be  orphans  before  many  hours  have  passed,"  he  said,  in  a 
faltering  voice.  "  You;  perhaps,  are  a  father,  and  can  feel  for 
me.  As  a  fellow-creature,  you  can  do  so.  You  have  been  the 
means  of  preserving  the  lives  of  those  children ;  watch  over 
them,  and  do  what  you  can  for  them.  They  will  tell  you 
about  themselves.     I  cannot  speak  more." 

While  he  was  uttering  these  words,  he  seemed  about  to 
relapse  into  a  state  of  insensibility.  His  eye  was  growing 
dim.  He  stretched  out  his  hands,  however,  and  took  those  of 
his  children  ;  and  thus,  almost  without  uttering  another  word, 
his  spirit  passed  away. 

"  We  will  leave  your  father  now,"  said  the  surgeon ;  and 
made  a  sign  to  the  captain,  who  led  the  boy  and  girl  out  of 
the  cabin. 
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Tbe  hoy  8e«ined  to  ondersland  what  had  bappened;  but 
tbere  was  an  anxious,  scared,  and  inquiring;  expreaston  on  the 
couDtenance  of  tbe  little  girl,  wbicb  sbotred  that  eren  noir 
she  was  uot  certain  that  her  father  ba<l  been   taken  from 

Captain  Davenport  was  a  father,  and  a  kind,  affectionate 
one,  and  knew  bow  to  syinpathize  with  the  bereaTed  cbililren. 
He  bad  been  in  the  cabin  but  a  few  minutes  when  a  midship- 
man entered. 

"  She  is  sinking,  sir  I "  be  exclaimed. 

Captain  Davenport  hurried  on  deck.     Tbe  bo;  bad  caught 


tbe  words,  and  followed  him.     Just  then  Merlin  uttered  a  low, 
monrnful  bowl.     They  were  juat  in  time  to  see  the  after-part 
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of  the  dismasted  ship,  as,  plunging  head  first,  she  went  down 
beneath  the  foaming  billows. 

"  We  ivere  but  just  in  time  to  save  you,  my  lad,"  said  the 
captain,  turning  to  the  boy,  whose  hand  Merlin  was  licking,  as 
if  to  congratulate  him  on  his  escape. 

"  Indeed  you  were,  sir,"  answered  the  boy;  "  and  we  are  veiy, 
very  grateful  to  you,  and  to  that  brave  sailor  who  carried  my 
father  and  Emily  out  of  the  ship,  and  helped  me  into  the  boat. 
I  want  to  thank  him  more  particularly,  and  so  would  my 
father ;  but  oh,  sir,  do  you  think  he  will  soon  recover  out  of 
that  fearful  swoon  ?  Or  do,  do  tell  me,  for  I  did  not  like  to 
ask  you  before  my  sister,  is  he — is  he  really — dead  ?" 

The  boy*s  voice  dropped  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  fear,  Walter,  that  he  is  dead,"  answered  the  captain. 
"  But  we  will  do  our  best  to  comfort  your  little  sister ;  and  so, 
I  am  sure,  will  you.  You  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  he 
was  permitted  thus  to  die  quietly  in  bed,  and  to  know  that 
your  lives  were  spared." 

"  Oh  yes,  yes  I  I  know,"  answered  the  boy,  hiding  his  face 
in  his  hands. 

It  was  some  hours  before  Emily  could  understand  that  her 
father  could  never  again  speak  to  her  or  caress  her.  Her 
brother's  anxiety  to  console  her  probably  prevented  him  from 
so  poignantly  feeling  his  own  loss. 

The  captain  and  all  on  board  treated  the  young  orphans 
with  the  greatest  kindness  and  consideration.  The  following 
day  their  father's  body  was  committed  to  its  ocean  grave  ;  and 
Walter  and  Emily  felt  that  for  the  future  they  must  be  all  in 
all  to  each  other. 

"  Yes,"  thought  Walter,  as  he  gazed  at  his  sister's  fair  and 
gentle  countenance,  "  I  will  watch  over  her — and  die  for  her, 
if  needs  be — to  protect  her  from  harm." 


CHAPTER    II. 


THE  HISTORY  Of  WALTER  AND  EMILY. 

[HE  captain  and  those  on  board  were  naturally  anxious 
to  know  something  about  the  young  orphans,  and 
how  it  happened  that  they  and  their  father  had  been 
left  alone  on  board  the  sinking  ship. 

**  The  people  would  not  take  poor  papa  in  the 
boat,  and  we  would  not  leave  him,"  said  Emily,  when  the  cap- 
tain first  spoke  on  the  subject. 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  Walter.  "  It  was  very,  very  sad 
to  have  poor  papa  so  ill,  and  no  one  to  help  him  except  us. 
The  poor  captain  and  the  first  officer  had  been  washed  over- 
board ;  and  the  surgeon  was  killed  by  the  falling  of  the  masts, 
when  papa  was  hurt  at  the  same  time.  He  was  ill,  though, 
when  we  sailed  ;  but  he  thought  the  change,  and  the  warm 
climate  of  the  country  we  were  going  to,  would  restore  him  to 
health.  We  had  good  reason,  however,  to  be  thankful  we  did 
not  go  in  the  boats ;  for  scarcely  had  they  left  the  ship,  as  I 
was  watching  them  from  the  companion-hatch,  than  I  saw  the 
sea  break  over  one  of  them,  and  down  she  went,  the  unfortunate 
people  in  her  struggling  for  a  few  instants  before  they  all  sank. 
I  was  in  hopes  that  the  other,  which  was  larger,  might  escape ; 
but  she  had  got  to  no  great  distance  when  it  seemed  to  me 
that  she  went  right  into  a  curling  sea.     Whether  she  went 
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through  it  and  rose  again  I  could  not  discover,  for  I  saw  no 
more  of  her.  It  was  very  dreadful ;  but  I  had  to  hurry  back 
to  papa,  for  I  heard  Emily  calling  me.  I  did  not  tell  him 
what  had  happened,  for  I  thought  it  would  make  him  even 
more  sad  than  he  was." 

The  boy,  overcome  with  his  feelings,  could  with  difficulty 
speak,  and  was  for  some  minutes  silent.    He  then  continued : — 

"  The  ship  was  the  Mountaineer,  We  had  been  three  weeks 
at  sea,  and  had  had  frequent  calms,  when  we  met  with  the  fear- 
ful gale  from  which  she  suffered  so  much.     Papa  was  going 

out  as  British   Consul   to  ,   in    the    Brazils  ;    and   as 

mamma  died  a  year  ago,  and  he  had  no  one  to  leave  us  with, 
he  determined,  to  our  great  joy,  that  we  should  accompany 
him.  Emily  had  been  at  school ;  but  when  mamma  was  ill 
she  came  home  to  stay  with  her,  and  after  that  papa  could  not 
bear  the  thoughts  of  again  parting  with  her.  I  had  been  at 
Winchester  School,  and  had  intended  going  into  the  army ;  but 
papa  lost  his  fortune  soon  after  mamma's  death,  and  told  me 
that  I  must  give  up  all  thoughts  of  that,  as  he  could  not  pur- 
chase my  commission,  and  I  could  not  be  in  the  army  without 
money.  The  loss  of  his  property  tried  him  very  much.  He 
had  to  take  me  away  from  school ;  and  he  used  to  say  he  was 
afraid  we  should  all  die  of  starvation.  However,  when  he  got 
the  appointment  he  was  in  better  spirits,  and  Emily  and  I 
hoped  we  should  see  him  once  more  like  himself." 

"  But  have  you  no  relations  or  friends,  young  gentleman  ?" 
asked  the  captain,  in  a  kind  tone. 

"  I  do  not  know  about  friends,"  answered  Walter  ;  "  but  I 
have  some  relations.  Unfortunately,  however,  ray  father  was 
not  on  good  terms  with  them.  His  elder  brother — my  uncle — 
had  quarrelled  with  him.  Why,  I  do  not  know.  But  when, 
before  we  were  leaving  England,  papa  desired  to  be  reconciled 
to  him,  he  refused ;  and  I  know,  from  what  I  have  heard,  that 
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he  would  on  no  account  have  anything  to  say  to  Emily  or 


lue." 


"  But  had  your  mother  no  relations  ? "  asked  Captain 
Davenport. 

"  Not  many.  She  had,  I  know,  a  brother,  and  I  think  I 
recollect  him  when  I  was  a  little  boy ;  but  he  left  England 
many  years  ago,  and  I  know  has  not  for  a  long  time  been 
heard  of.  Papa,  besides  his  brother,  had  some  cousins.  One, 
I  know,  is  Lord  Heatherly ;  but  I  never  saw  him,  and  I  think 
papa  kept  up  no  communication  with  him.  We  now  and  then 
saw  his  brother,  Mr.  Tom  Heathfield — for  the  family  name  is 
the  same  as  ours.  He  is  a  very  good-natured,  merry  person, 
and  used  always  to  try  to  make  us  laugh  when  he  called.  And 
our  eldest  uncle  had  some  sons,  but  I  never  met  them ;  indeed, 
I  am  sure  their  papa  would  never  have  let  them  come  to  the 
house." 

"  From  all  accounts,  then,  the  only  relation  you  know  any- 
thing about  is  your  father's  cousin,  Mr.  Tom  Heathfield.  l>o 
you  know  where  he  lives?'* 

Walter  thought  a  moment.  "  No,"  he  answered  ;  "  Rome- 
where  in  London,  I  know,  and  I  daresay  I  can  find  out." 

"  Well,  we  must  do  our  best  to  discover  him  when  we  get 
on  shore,"  said  the  captain. 

It  was  evident  to  him  that  the  young  people  had  not  realized 
their  thoroughly  destitute  condition.  Whatever  property  their 
poor  father  might  have  had  must  have  been  lost  in  the  Moun- 
taineer. "  However,"  he  thought  to  himself,  "  if  the  brother's 
heart  cannot  be  moved  to  take  care  of  the  orphans,  perhaps 
this  Mr.  Tom  Heathfield  or  Lord  Heatherly  will  do  so.  lu 
the  meantime,  I  must  look  after  them." 

The  Bussorah  Merchant  reached  the  Thames  in  safety,  ami 
went  into  the  docks  to  discharge  her  cargo. 

**  You  must  come  with  me,  my  young  friends,  till  we  can 
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find  out  your  cousin/'  said  the  kind  captain.  "  My  good  wife, 
Mrs.  Davenport,  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you,  as  >vill  our  little 
girl  Grace.  You  must  be  content  with  such  fare  as  we  can 
offer,  and  you  may  be  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,'*  said  Walter.  "  Emily  and  I,  I  am  sure, 
shall  be  very  happy  with  you.  Do  you  live  in  the  West  End 
of  London?" 

"  No,"  answered  the  captain,  smiling ;  "  I  live  at  Poplar. 
It  is  a  different  sort  of  locality ;  but  I  have  had  a  good  many 
losses,  and  am  not  so  well  off  as  some  masters  of  ships.  But 
my  life  has  been  preserved  when  others  have  lost  theirs,  and  I 
retain  my  health  and  strength.  I  have  a  good  wife  and  an 
affectionate  little  girl,  and  I  have  therefore  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful ;  and  so  I  am." 

Captain  Davenport,  as  soon  as  he  was  at  liberty,  accompanied 
by  his  young  charges,  set  off  for  his  home.  It  differed,  how- 
ever, greatly  from  the  sort  of  house  Walter  and  Emily  had 
been  accustomed  to  live  in.  But  it  was  very  neat ;  with  green 
palings  in  front,  and  neatly-painted  shutters,  and  the  whitest 
of  stone  steps  leading  up  to  the  hall  door.  The  captain  had 
had  no  time  to  tell  his  wife  of  the  guests  she  might  expect. 
After,  therefore,  the  first  greetings  between  them  were  over, 
and  he  had  embraced  his  little  daughter  G  race,  Mi-s.  Davenport 
naturally  inquired  who  the  young  strangers  were.  No  sooner 
had  she  heard  their  history  than  she  gave  an  affectionate 
embrace  to  Emily. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  you  are  welcome  here,"  she  said ;  "  and  if  you 
are  content  with  this  house,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you 
remain  in  it.  And  I  am  sure  Grace  will  do  her  best  to  make 
you  at  home,  yoimg  lady,"  she  said,  placing  the  girls'  hands  in 
each  other's. 

The  captain,  of  course,  had  a  great  deal  to  do  on  his  first 
arrival  after  a  long  absence,  and  could  not,  therefore,  go  in 
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search  of  Mr.  Tom  Heathfield,  Walter's  cousin.  Walter 
acknowledged  that  he  was  not  likely  to  find  him  himself,  as 
he  had  but  seldom  been  in  London,  and  did  not  know  his 
way  about.  All  he  could  tell  was,  that  he  lived  somewhere 
in  the  West  End,  and  he  thought  he  belonged  to  two  or 
three  clubs. 

Very  likely,  young  gentleman,"  said  the  captain,  laughing. 
However,  when  I  can  get  hold  of  one  of  those  books  they 
call  Court  Guides,  I  may  be  able  to  find  him." 

A  week  passed  pleasantly  enough  away.  Qrace  was  very 
kind  to  Emily,  and  Walter  was  never  tired  of  walking  about 
the  docks,  and  watching  the  large  ships  loading  and  unloading 
the  bales  and  casks  of  goods  coming  and  going  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  It  gave  him  some  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of 
commerce  of  London,  when  such  a  stream  of  merchandise  was 
coming  in  and  going  out  all  day  long. 

At  length  the  captain  told  him  that  he  had  some  hours  to 
spare,  and  they  set  off  together  to  try  and  find  Mr.  Heathfield. 
They  got  down  at  Charing  Cross,  where  a  bookseller  allowed 
them  to  look  over  a  Court  Guide. 

"Yes,  that  must  be  my  cousin,"  said  Walter,  seeing  the 
name.  "  I  now  remember  going  there  with  ray  father.  Yes, 
and  those  are  the  clubs  he  belongs  to." 

Having  put  down  the  address,  the  captain  and  Walter  at 
once  set  off  to  find  it.  They  were  not  long  in  getting  there. 
A  woman  opened  the  door. 

"  Mr.  Heathfield  is  not  in  town ;  he  seldom  is  at  this  time," 
was  the  answer.  "  He  may  come  up  for  a  day,  or  he  may 
not;  but  letters  addressed  here  will  find  him." 

"But  can  you  tell  me  where  he  is?"  asked  Walter.  "T 
am  a  relation  of  his." 

"  As  to  that,  he  may  be  at  Newmarket,  or  some  other  races. 
You  know  he  is  a  sporting  gentleman,  and  is  likely  to  bo  in 
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one  place  one  day  and  in  another  place  another.  But  he  sends 
for  his  letters,  and,  as  I  have  told  you,  if  you  like  to  write, 
one  will  find  him." 

This  was  not  very  satisfactory  information. 

'^  I  am  afraid  he  is  not  likely  to  do  much  for  the  poor  chil- 
dren," thought  Captain  Davenport.  "  However,  there  is 
nothing  like  trying." 

He  then  bethought  him  that  he  would  inquire  the  address 
of  their  uncle,  whose  heart  might  relent  when  he  heard  of  the 
death  of  his  brother.  "  If  not,  I  will  write  to  Lord  Heatherly 
himself,"  said  the  captain. 

The  nobleman's  address  was  easily  found,  and  after  some 
trouble  the  captain  ascertained  that  of  Walter's  uncle,  and 
with  this  information  he  returned  home. 

"  You  must  have  patience,  my  boy,"  he  said.  "  If  you  are 
not  tired  of  staying  with  us,  we  are  not  tired  of  you." 

On  reaching  home,  the  captain  wrote  the  three  letters. 
Several  days  passed  by,  and  no  answer  came.  At  length 
two  appeared  by  the  same  post.  One  was  from  the  orphans' 
uncle,  stating  that  he  had  children  of  his  own,  and  that  he 
had  long  ceased  to  have  any  communication  with  his  brother. 
He  must  therefore  decline  interfering  in  the  matter.  The 
other  contained  the  words: — "Lord  Heatherly  presents  his 
compliments  to  Mr.  Davenport,  and  not  having  been  personally 
acquainted  with  the  late  Mr.  Heathfield  for  many  years,  must 
decline  in  any  way  interfering  with  regard  to  any  children  he 
may  have  left." 

"  Oh  dear  me !  "  said  Mrs.  Davenport,  when  she  saw  the 
letters.  "  If  the  poor  young  orphans  are  treated  in  this  way 
by  their  nearest  relative  and  by  the  head  of  their  family,  I  am 
afraid  we  can  expect  very  little  from  the  only  other  relation 
we  have  heard  of." 

"  Well,  my  dear  wife,"  said  the  captain,  "  if  nobody  eltje 
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looks  after  them,  Ood  intends  that  we  shall.  We  must  not 
dech'ne  the  charge  he  has  given  us,  but  do  the  best  we  can  for 
them." 

The  following  day  a  private  cab  was  seen  passing  along  the 
street  with  a  sporting-looking  tiger  behind.  The  gentleman 
driving  stopped  once  or  twice,  then  turning  round,  brought  up 
at  Captain  Davenport's  door.  Down  jumped  the  tiger,  and 
out  sprang  the  gentleman.  Walter  and  Emily  were  in  the 
parlour. 

"  Why,  that  is  cousin  Tom  1 "  exclaimed  Walter,  and  he 
ran  out  to  open  the  front  door. 

Cousin  Tom  came  in,  and  shook  hands  with  Walter  and 
Emily,  and  was  soon  talking  away  to  Mrs.  Davenport  as  if  he 
had  known  her  all  his  life. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  and  to  your  worthy 
husband  for  all  you  have  done  for  these  young  people,*'  ho 
said.  '*  And  my  poor  cousin  Harry,  I  little  thought  he  was 
so  soon  to  be  cut  off.  However,  we  must  not  talk  about 
those  sort  of  things.  Why,  Walter,  you  are  almost  a  man 
now.  We  must  see  what  we  can  do  for  you.  Your  uncle 
Bob  will  not  help  you;  I  have  heard  all  about  that.  We 
will  not  talk  about  him ;  and  as  for  Hcathcrly,  there  is  no 
help  to  be  got  from  him.  I  am  going  uut  of  town  to-night, 
or  I  would  have  had  you,  Walter,  come  and  dine  with  me  and 
talk  matters  over.  However,  if  your  friends  will  look  after 
you  for  a  day  or  two  longer,  I  hope  we  may  settle  something. 
I  have  an  idea  that  my  aunt.  Lady  Di  Pierpoint,  will  take 
charge  of  Emily.  I  must  insist  upon  her  doing  so.  She 
mixes  a  good  deal  in  the  world,  rouges,  and  is  rather  addicted  to 
scandal,  it  is  true ;  but  I  say,  Emily,  you  must  not  follow  her 
example,  and  you  will  get  on  very  well  w^ith  her.  Look  after 
her  lapdogs,  feed  her  parrots,  write  her  notes  for  her,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.      Well,   T  think  we  may  consider  that 
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settled. — Aud  now,  my  good  madam,  I  must  wish  you  and 
the  young  people  good-bye.  I  hope  to  be  back  in  a  few  days 
with  Lady  Di's  answer.  And  as  to  Walter,  I  have  no  doubt 
about  him.  In  the  meantime,  I  will  just  beg  you  to  take 
these  two  notes,  which  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  expend 
as  you  think  best  in  getting  a  proper  outfit  for  the  young 
people — as  I  have  no  doubt  they  lost  everything  when  the 
ship  went  down ;  and  I  should  wish,  if  you  will  allow  me,  to 
repay  you  for  the  expense  to  which  you  have  been  put." 

"  Thank  you,  sif ,"  said  Mrs.  Davenport.  "  We  desire  no 
repayment ;  but  I  will  gladly  expend  the  money  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  my  young  friends  as  you  desire." 

"  Well,  well,  do  as  you  like  I  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Tom.  "  I 
am  very  much  obliged  to  you  in  every  way.  And  now,  good- 
bye, Emily;  good-bye,  Walter;  and  I  wish  you  farewell, 
madam.  Present  ^iiy  compliments  to  your  kind  husband.  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  made  his  acquaintance.  I  hope  to 
do  so  another  time.  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  him,  for  I  had 
a  great  regard  for  poor  Harry.  Though  he  might  not  have 
been  very  w^ise — none  of  us  are ;  and  his  wife,  she  was  an. 
angel.     Good-bye,  good-bye !  " 

Thus  rattling  on,  Mr.  Tom  Heath  field  ran  out  at  the  door, 
and  jumped  into  his  cab ;  the  tiger  skipped  up  behind,  and 
off  he  drove. 

Day  after  day  passed  by,  and  no  news  came  of  Mr.  Tom 
Hcatbfield.  The  packet  he  had  left  behind  contained  a  couple 
of  ten-pound  notes,  with  a  few  words  written  on  the  paper 
surrounding  them; — "  It  is  all  I  have  got ;  but  if  Constellation 
wins,  I  will  send  another  hundred." 

Captain  Davenport  was  now  again  busily  engaged  in  pre- 
paring his  ship  for  another  voyage.  She  required  but  few 
repairs,  so  she  was  likely  to  be  soon  ready.  He  had  resolved 
to  take  his  wife  and  daughter  with  him ;  and  Grace  was  very 
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fall  of  the  thoughts  of  accompan jing  her  father.  Mrs.  Daven- 
port had  made  two  or  three  voyages ;  but  Grace  had  not  been 
at  sea  since  she  was  a  very  little  girl. 

'*  I  wish  I  was  going  too,*'  said  Emily ;  '*  how  delightful  it 
would  be  I " 

'^  I  am  sure  I  wish  that  I  was  going  I  "  exclaimed  Walter., 
"  I  have  often  thought  I  should  like  to  be  a  sailor ;  and  though 
I  once  should  only  have  wished  to  go  into  the  royal  navy,  I 
should  now  like  to  go  anjrwhere  with  Captain  Davenport." 

Week  after  week  passed  by.  The  Bussorah  Merchant  was 
ready  for  sea.  A  cabin  had  been  fitted  up  for  Mrs.  Daven- 
port, and  another  for  Grace.  No  news  came  from  Mr.  Tom 
Heathfield.  Captain  Davenport  wrote :  he  considered  it  his 
duty  to  do  so.  The  day  before  he  sailed,  his  letter  came  back 
in  an  enclosure,  stating  that  Mr.  Tom  Heathfield  had  broken 
his  neck  riding  a  steeplechase,  and  that  though  he  had  wished 
to  leave  his  property  to  his  young  cousin,  as  all  would  be 
swallowed  up  in  paying  his  debts,  there  would  be  none  forth- 
coming. Walter  and  Emily  felt  very  sorry  when  they  heard 
the  sad  end  of  their  poor  cousin,  though  Emily  confessed  to 
Grace  she  was  very  glad  that  she  had  not  to  go  and  live  with 
Lady  Di  Pierpoint. 

"  Well,  my  young  friends,"  said  Captain  Davenport,  "  I 
have  no  one  with  whom  I  can  leave  you,  and  I  certainly  will 
not  desert  you.  If,  therefore,  Emily  would  like  to  come  and 
be  Grace's  companion,  we  shall  be  very  glad  of  her  company  ; 
and,  Walter,  if  you  wish  to  come  to  sea  and  learn  to  be  a 
sailor,  I  will  undertake  to  instruct  you  as  if  you  were  my  own 
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Walter  was  truly  glad  to  accept  the  kind  captain's  offer ; 
indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  else  he  could  do. 

"  When  we  return  to  England,"  said  Captain  Davenport, 
"  we  will  make  more  inquiries  about  your  relations,  and  if 
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they  Btill  persist  in  refusing  to  acknowledge  you,  you  will,  at 
all  events,  have  learned  a  profession,  and  be  independent  of 
them.  After  all,  yon  will  be  far  better  off  than  had  you  been 
brought  up  in  idleness,  and  dependent  on  those  who  might 
care  very  little  for  your  true  interests  and  welfare." 


'^. 
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(IHE  Buaorah  Merchant  vtm  now  ready  for  sea.  Mr 
Thudicumb  was  first  mate,  aa  he  bad  been  on  tbe 
^  previoiu  vojHga;  Dick  Tarbox  was  boatswain;  young 
Oliver  Farwell  was  cabin-boy.  Merlin,  too,  who 
iudeed  never  left  the  ship,  wax  on  board,  and 
welcomed  my  sister  and  me,  whom  ha  recognized  the  moment 
we  appeared  with  signs  of  the  greatest  satisraction.  The  ship 
was  bound  ont  to  the  coast  of  China  and  Japan,  with  a  pro- 
ejiect  of  visiting  several  other  interesting  places  before  ebe 
returned  home.  I  was  delighted  witb  the  thoughts  of  all  I 
sbould  see,  and  was  very  glad  to  find  on  board  several  books 
descriptive  of  those  regions.  The  ship  came  to  an  anchor  at 
Gravesend,  where  several  passengers  joined  her.  Among 
them  was  a  gentleman  witb  very  broad  sbouiderv,  a  broad 
forehead,  and  light  curling  hair  covered  by  a  very  broad- 
brimmed  white  hat.  His  eyes  were  blue  and  remarkably 
keen;  be  had  a  nose  somewhat  turned  up;  and  a  firm  moulh, 
with  a  pleasing  smile,  showing  a  set  of  strong  white  teeth. 
He  brought  with  bim  a  number  of  cases  and  boxes;  among 
them  gun-cases,  and  fishing-rods,  and  cases  whicb  looked  as  if 
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they  enclosed  instruments,  with  nnmerouB  other  articles  not 
nBually  carried  by  travellers.  His  business  like  quiet  manner 
showed  that  he  was  well  accustomed  to  move  about  the  world 
Who  he  could  be  I  could  not  tell  Soon  after  he  came  ou 
board  he  called  Oliver  Farwell  to  help  him  arrange  his  cabin, 
but  as  Oliver  had  other  duties  to  attend  to,  I  offered  my 


"  Yes,  my  lad,  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  said 
the  gentleman.  "  I  should  have  liked  to  have  got  these 
things  on  board  before  the  ship  left  the  docks ;  but  there  was 
no  time  for  that ;  and  it  is  important  that  they  should  be 
secured  before  we  get  into  a  tumbling  sea,  from  which  they 
may  receive  damage." 

I  observed  that  Mr.  Nicholas  Hooker  was  painted  on  all  the 
cases,  and  of  course  coucludud  that  such  was  the  name  of  the 
gentleman.  He  had  a  number  of  screws  with  which  he  fastened 
some  of  the  articles  to  the  bulkheads,  and  lashed  others  in  a 
seamaulike  fashion.  There  were  chart;!  and  telescopes ;  indeed, 
from  the  various  articles  he  had  with  him,  I  fancied  that  perhaps 
the  gentleman  was  a  naval  officer.      Still,  as  I  did  not  see 
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^gSjUE  Butiorah  Merchant  was  now  ready  for  sea.  Mr 
Thudicumb  wae  firat  mate,  as  he  had  been  on  the 
^  previous  Toyage;  Dick  Tarbox  was  boatswain;  jouDg 
Olivet  Farwelt  was  cabin-boy.  Merlin,  too,  who 
indeed  never  left  the  ship,  was  on  board,  and 
welcomed  my  sister  and  me,  whom  he  Ten^oized  the  moment 
we  appeared  with  signs  of  the  greatest  satisfaction.  The  ship 
was  bonnd  ont  to  the  coast  of  China  and  Japan,  with  a  pro- 
spect of  visiting  several  other  interentiag  places  before  she 
returned  home.  I  was  delighted  with  the  thoughts  of  all  I 
should  see,  and  was  very  glad  to  find  on  board  several  books 
descriptive  of  those  regions.  The  ship  came  to  an  anchor  at 
Gravesend,  where  several  passengers  joined  her.  Among 
them  was  a  gentleman  with  very  broad  shoulders,  a  broad 
forehead,  and  light  curling  hair  covered  by  a  very  broad- 
brimmed  white  hat.  His  eyes  were  blue  and  remarkably 
keen;  he  had  a  nose  somewhat  turned  up;  and  a  firm  moulh, 
with  a  pleasing  smile,  showing  a  set  of  strong  white  teeth. 
He  brought  with  him  a  number  of  cases  end  boxes;  among 
them  gun-cases,  and  fishing-rods,  and  cases  which  looked  as  if 
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Bay  of  Biscay.  Four  days  afterwards  the  captain  told  us  that 
we  were  in  the  latitude  of  Cape  Finisterre,  hut  no  land  was  to 
he  seen.  Another  eight  days,  with  the  wind  aheam,  carried  us 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  island  of  Madeira. 

"  Would  not  it  he  as  well  to  have  a  look  at  it,  sir,"  I  said, 
"  and  then  we  shall  better  know  where  we  are." 

The  captain  smiled.  "  That  is  not  at  all  necessary,"  he 
answered.  ^'  By  the  observations  we  are  able  to  take  with  the 
perfect  instruments  we  possess,  we  are  able  at  all  times  to 
ascertain  our  exact  position  on  the  ocean ;  and  we  might  thus 
sail  round  either  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
New  South  Wales  without  once  sighting  land  till  we  were 
about  to  enter  Port  Jackson." 

**  It  is  very  wonderful,"  I  said.  "  What  puzzles  me  is 
how  you  can  find  the  longitude.  I  know  you  get  the  latitude 
by  seeing  how  high  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon  at  noon,  and 
then  with  the  aid  of  the  nautical  almanac  you  can  easily  work 
out  the  calculation." 

"  With  the  aid  of  the  chronometer  we  can  as  easily  ascertain 
the  longitude,  though  the  calculation  is  a  little  longer," 
answered  Captain  Davenport.  "  I  can  explain  it  to  you  more 
easily.  The  chronometer  shows  us  the  exact  time  at  Green- 
wich. We  know  by  our  nautical  almanac  that,  at  a  certain 
hour  on  a  certain  day,  the  sun  will  have  attained  at  Greenwich 
a  certain  altitude.  When  on  that  day  and  that  hour  we  find 
that  the  sun  is  so  many  minutes  behind  hand  in  attaining 
that  altitude,  we  know  we  must  be  a  certain  distance  further 
to  the  west,  as,  the  world  turning  from  west  to  east,  the  more 
westerly  a  place  is  the  longer  it  will  be  before  the  sun  appears 
there.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  the  sun  has  gained  a  fixed 
altitude  some  time  before  it  would  have  gained  that  altitude 
at  Greenwich,  we  know  that  we  must  be  to  the  east  of  Green- 
wich, or  have  met  the  sun  sooner  than  the  people  at  Green- 
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wich  have  done.  Thus,  the  further  we  sail  east  day  after 
day,  the  sooner  we  see  the  sun ;  while  the  further  we  sail 
west,  the  longer  the  time  which  passes  hefore  he  shines 
upon  us." 

*'  I  think  I  have  an  idea  about  it  now,  sir/'  I  exclaimed ; 
"  and  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  will  show  me  how 
to  take  an  observation  and  to  make  use  of  the  books,  as  well 
as  to  work  out  the  calculations.  Why,  may  I  ask,  do  you  cry 
Stop,  sir,  to  the  second  officer  or  to  Mr.  Thudicumb,  who  are 
watching  the  chronometer  while  you  are  taking  an  observa- 
tion?" 

"  That  they  may  mark  the  exact  moment  shown  on  the 
chronometer,  while  I  mark  the  sun's  elevation  as  shown  on  the 
index  of  the  sextant." 

'*  But  then  you  take  observations  at  night  sometimes,  sir, 
looking  at  the  moon  or  the  stars  ?  " 

'*  We  do  that  to  discover  the  distance  which  one  star  appears 
from  another  at  a  certain  hour,  or  their  elevation  above  the 
horizon.  The  object  is  the  same  as  that  for  which  we  take  an 
observation  of'  the  sun,  though  the  calculation  is  rather  more 
intricate." 

After  this  I  set  to  work,  and  whenever  the  captain  and  his 
mates  took  an  observation,  I  took  one  also,  although  I  was,  I 
must  own,  at  first  very  far  from  correct.  Sometimes  my 
observation  was  imperfect ;  ieit  other  times  I  made  mistakes  in 
the  calculation. 

At  length  the  ship,  which  had  been  favoured  with  a  breeze 
more  or  less  strong  ever  since  she  left  England,  was  becalmed. 
Sometimes  she  got  a  little  wind  which  lasted  for  an  hour  or 
two,  and  then  died  away ;  then  light  airs  came,  first  from  one 
quarter,  then  from  another,  and  the  crew  were  constantly  em- 
ployed in  bracing  up,  or  squaring  away  the  yards. 

**  It  is  always  like  this  in  these  Horse  Latitudes,"  said  the 
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boatswain  as  he  walked  the  forecastle,  where  I  had  gone  to 
have  a  talk  witK*him. 

"  Why  do  you  call  them  *  Horse  Latitudes  ?  ' "  I  asked,  as  I 
listened  to  his  remarks. 

"  Why,  I  have  heard  say  that  they  were  so  called  by  the 
Yankees,  or  the  people  of  New  England,  before  they  were 
separated  from  Old  England.  They  used  to  send  out  deck- 
loads  of  horses  to  the  West  Indies,  and  they  were  very  often 
kept  becalmed  so  long  in  these  latitudes  that  their  water 
grew  scarce,  and  to  save  the  lives  of  some  of  the  horses  they 
were  obliged  to  throw  the  others  overboard ;  so  that  is  how 
this  part  of  the  ocean  came  to  be  called  the  *  Horse  Latitudes/  '* 

I  afterwards  told  Mr.  Hooker  what  Tarbox  had  said. 

"  A  more  scientific  name  would  be  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,'* 
he  answered.  "  We  had  a  good  breeze  before  we  entered  it, 
but  often  the  wind  to  the  north  of  where  we  now  are  is  very 
variable.  After  we  have  passed  this  belt  of  calm  and  light 
airs  we  shall  get  into  the  regions  of  the  north-east  trades, 
which  will  carry  us  along  at  a  fine  rate  till  we  get  into  the 
very  worst  part  of  the  ocean  for  trying  a  person's  temper, 
called  the  Doldrums.  Remember  to  ask  me  more  about  it 
when  we  get  there.  You  will  remember,  then,  the  Variables  are 
to  the  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  The  *  Horse  Latitudes' 
are  on  either  side  of  the  Tropic.  Then  we  get  into  the  north- 
east trade-winds,  which  carry  us  up  to  the  Doldrums  about  the 
Equator ;  and  passing  through  them  with  more  or  less  trial  of 
temper,  we  get  into  the  south-east  trade-winds,  which  we  shall 
have  to  cross  with  our  tacks  aboard.  Then  we  shall  probably 
find  calms  about  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn ;  after  which,  without 
once  sighting  land,  we  may  very  likely  find  a  breeze,  more  or 
less  favourable,  but  seldom  against  us,  which  will  carry  us 
through  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  between  Java  and  Sumatra,  to 
the  west  of  the  great  island  of  Borneo,  right  away  to  the  north, 
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through  the  China  sea,  leaving  the  Philippine  Islands  on 
our  right  hand,  up  to  Japan.  I  will  have  a  talk  with  you 
another  day  about  those  East  India  Islands,  for  they  are  very 
curious,  and  are  probably  less  generally  known  than  most'parts 
of  the  world." 

The  events  occurred  very  much  as  Mr.  Hooker  had  pre- 
dicted. For  nearly  a  whole  week  our  ship  lay  with  her  head 
sometimes  one  way,  sometimes  another,  the  sails  flapping 
against  the  masts.  Then  she  got  a  breeze  which  carried  her  a 
few  miles  further  to  the  south,  and  people's  spirits  began  to 
rise,  soon  again  to  fall  when  once  more  the  sails  would  give  a 
loud  flap,  and  hang  down  without  a  particle  of  wind  in  them. 
At  length,  however,  they  once  more  bulged  out.  The  yards 
were  squared  away.  The  captain  walked  the  deck  with  a  more 
elastic  step  than  for  the  last  week  had  been  the  case,  and  on 
the  ship  went  hour  after  hour,  the  breeze  rather  increasing 
than  lessening. 

"  We  are  in  the  north-east  trades,"  observed  Mr.  Hooker. 
"  Little  fear  now  ;  for  another  two  weeks  or  so  we  shall  have  a 
fine  run  of  it." 

Three  day  after  this,  a  seaman  from  aloft  shouted  out,  "  Land 
ahead  1" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  answered  Mr.  Thudicumb,  who  had  charge  of  the 
deck.  '*  It  is  land  that  will  not  hurt  us,  though ; "  and  he 
continued  to  let  the  ship  run  on  in  the  course  she  had  been 
steering. 

Curious  to  know  what  had  attracted  the  man's  attention,  I 
went  aloft,  and  there  I  saw  spread  out  on  the  surface  of  the 
calm  ocean,  what  looked  like  a  dark  field,  but  little  raised, 
however,  above  the  water.  On  returning  on  deck,  I  told  the 
first  officer  that  I  really  thought  there  must  be  land  ahead. 

"  No,  Walter,  no  fear  of  that,"  answered  Mr.  Thudicumb ; 
"  we  are  crossing  the  Sargasso  Sea.     You  will  observe  that  it 
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IB  merely  s«a-weed  sod  drift-wood  collected  in  this  spot  from  all 
part«  of  the  ocean.  The  currents  and  winds  bring  it,  bat  why 
this  place  is  selected  I  do  not  exactly  know.     In  a  calm  it 


might  bother  us,  but  we  sbdll  only  pass  through  a  small  por- 
tion of  it,  and  there  is  wind  enough  to  send  us  along  in  spite  of 
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the  obstruction  it  may  offer.  We  must  get  a  bucket  ready,  foi 
Mr.  Hooker  will  be  anxious  to  have  some  of  it  up  on  deck, 
that  he  may  examine  the  creatures  who  live  upon  it.  In  the 
Pacific  there  is  a  collection  of  the  same  sort,  and  people  who 
could  not  otherwise  for  want  of  fuel  inhabit  some  of  the  islands 
in  that  region,  are  enabled  to  do  so  in  consequence  of  the 
supply  of  drift-wood  it  brings  them." 

The  ship,  soon  clear  of  the  Sargasso  Sea,  glided  on  proudly, 
with  all  sail  set  below  and  aloft.  The  weather  was  delightful ; 
the  passengers  constantly  on  deck.  Emily  and  Grace  were 
very  happy  together,  for  everythiiig  was  new  and  interesting. 
They  had  plenty  of  employment ;  for  Mrs.  Davenport,  knowing 
what  a  sea  voyage  is,  had  brought  work  of  all  sorts.  And  then 
they  had  books ;  and  they  were  not  above  running  about  the 
deck,  and  playing  at  ball  occasionally,  and  Les  Graces^  and  other 
games  suitable  for  ship^board. 

Thus  day  after  day  passed  pleasantly  by :  the  sea  sparkling, 
the  sky  bright,  or  occasionally  mottled  with  light  clouds.  One 
morning,  however,  when  they  came  on  deck  expecting  to  see 
the  blue  sky  above  their  heads,  they  saw  only  a  thick  canopy 
of  clouds.  The  sails  were  flapping  against  the  masts ;  the  air 
was  oppressive.  There  the  ship  lay,  her  head  moving  now  in 
one  direction,  now  in  another.  Those  who  had  before  been 
full  of  life  and  spirits  began  to  complain  of  lassitude  and 
weariness.  The  seamen  no  longer  moved  actively  about  the 
decks,  but  went  sauntering  along  when  called  upon  to  perform 
any  duty.  The  heat  grew  greater  and  greater.  The  iron 
about  the  ship  was  unpleasant  to  touch.  The  pitch  bubbled 
in  the  seams  of  the  deck  and  stuck  to  the  feet.  Emily  and 
Grace  no  longer  wished  to  play  at  ball,  or  Les  Q races ,  or  any 
other  game.  Even  Merlin  went  disconsolately  up  and  down 
the  decks,  as  if  he  thought  something  serious  was  going  to 
happen.     I  felt  as  I  had  seldom  felt  before. 
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**  Are  we  going  to  have  a  storm,  sir?"  I  asked  of  the 
captain.  '^  I  have  read  that  storms  are  apt  to  come  on  after 
weather  such  as  we  now  have." 

"I  do  not  expect  one,"  answered  Captain  Davenport, 
"  though  we  may  possibly  have  a  squall  of  a  few  hours'  dura- 
tion ;  and  T  should  not  be  sorry  for  it,  if  it  would  carry  us  out 
of  this  region.     We  are  now  in  the  Doldrums." 

"  Not  a  bad  name,  considering  the  condition  of  all  us  poor 
mortals  on  board,"  observed  Mr.  Hooker. 

"  We  are  now  under  the  cloud  ring  which  encircles  this 
part  of  the  earth.  Grod  has  placed  these  clouds  above  our 
heads  in  this  region  for  a  particular  purpose.  You  will 
observe  that  the  thermometer  and  barometer  stand  lower  under 
this  cloud  ring  than  they  do  on  either  side  of  it.  The  clouds 
not  only  promote  the  precipitation  which  takes  place  in  this 
region,  but  they  also  cause  the  rains  to  fall  on  places  where 
they  are  most  required,  sliading  the  surface  from  which  the 
heating  rays  of  the  sun  are  to  be  excluded,  and  thus  giving 
tone  to  the  atmospherical  circulation  of  the  world  and  vigour 
to  its  vegetation.  You  have  often,  when  the  sun  is  sending 
his  rays  with  great  heat  down  on  the  earth,  seen  the  atmo- 
sphere dancing,  as  it  were,  and  trembling.  This  appearance 
is  caused  by  the  ascending  and  descending  columns  of  air. 
The  cloud  ring  creates  on  a  greater  scale  this  circulation  of 
the  atmosphere ;  indeed,  the  more  we  examine  the  phenomena 
of  Nature,  the  more  we  shall  discover  the  hand  of  a  directing 
Providence,  in  suiting  all  things  for  the  convenience  and  use 
of  the  beings  placed  by  Him  on  the  earth." 

Day  after  day  the  ship  remained  in  this  calm  region  with  a 
cloudy  sky.  People  began  to  feel  ill ;  and  some  fancied  that 
as  they  were  going  further  south  the  heat  would  increase,  and 
could  scarcely  understand  that  as  they  proceeded  the  atmo- 
sphere would  again  become  cold.     Captain  Davenport  and  the 
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officers  were  on  the  watch  to  make  use  of  every  breath  of  air 
which  would  forward  the  ship  on  her  course ;  and  at  length 
she  once  more  got  the  breeze,  and  those  who  had  before  been 
complaining  of  lassitude  and  illness  suddenly  revived  and  done 
on  deck  to  enjoy  the  renovating  and  refreshing  breeze.  The 
sky  was  dear ;  the  sea  bright  and  sparkling  as  before.  Cheer- 
ful countenances  were  everywhere  visible,  instead  of  the  weary, 
do¥mca8t  looks  which  most  of  those  on  board  had  worn  for 
the  previous  ten  days.  The  only  person  who  never  seemed 
depressed  was  Mr.  Hooker.  When  not  taking  exercise  on 
deck,  he  always  had  a  volume  in  his  hand,  from  which  he  was 
constantly  making  notes  into  his  pocket-book.  The  works  he 
read  were  mostly  on  natural  history. 

"  You  see,  my  young  friend,"  he  said  to  me  one  day,  "  I  am 
anxious  to  ascertain  what  others  have  known,  because  all  that 
man  can  aim  at  is  to  increase  the  stock  of  knowledge  possessed 
by  his  fellow-men." 

The  varied  changes  of  the  ocean,  and  the  creatures  which 
appeared  beneath  its  surface,  and  occasionally  above  it,  afforded 
us  an  unfailing  source  of  interest.  On  a  bright  morning  I 
was  engaged  with  some  work  by  the  side  of  the  boatswain 
when  I  heard  Grace  cry  out — 

"  Oh,  look — look  what  funny  birds  I  " 

'*  Why,  miss,  those  are  not  birds,  unless  they  may  be  called 
water  birds ;  those  are  flying  fish,"  said  Mr.  Tarbox,  who  had 
come  with  me  to  the  ship's  side. 

Others,  with  Mr.  Hooker,  came  also,  looking  on  at  the  curi- 
ous sight.  Numbers  of  fish  with  wings,  or  more  properly  fins, 
as  long  as  their  bodies,  were  rising  out  of  the  water  and  darting 
along  for  a  considerable  distance  above  the  surface,  again,  how- 
ever, to  fall  helplessly  into  their  native  element.  Directly 
after  them,  in  pursuit,  appeared  several  large  fish — now  one  of 
the  latter  leaped  half  out  of  the  water,  now  another,  seldom 
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of  the  beautiful  creatures  in  its  huge 


failing  to  catch 

"  The  dolphins  are  getting  a  fine  banquet,"  I  heard  Hr 
Hooker  remark.  "  The  poor  dactylopUri  are  the  sufferers 
but  they  do  not  fall  a  prey  to  their  persecutors  without  i 


brave  attempt  to  escape.  See,  no  sooner  have  they  vetted 
their  wings  than  they  are  out  of  tlie  water  again,  and  will  lead 
ihera  a  long  chase,  till  the  dolphins  are  wearied  out." 

We  watched  the  pursuers  and  pursued  till  they  were  lost  to 
sight  in  the  distance. 

The  ship  nnce  clear  of  the  Doldruuia,  met  the  steady  trade- 
wind  blowing  from  the  south-east.  With  her  tacks  aboard, 
she  stood  away  towards  the  South  American  coast.     When  I 
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went  on  deck  at  night,  I  observed  a  change  in  the  appearance 
of  the  constellations ;  and  now  the  beautiful  one  of  the 
Southern  Cross  became  every  day  clearer,  rising  as  it  were  in 
the  sky.  The  magellhenic  clouds  also  came  in  sight,  showing 
that  the  ship  was  now  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Fre- 
quently patches  of  light  were  passed  in  the  water;  caused, 
Mr.  Hooker  told  me,  by  the  pyrosoma.  They  exhibited  a 
beautiful  pale  silvery  light ;  but  when  they  were  taken  out  of 
the  water  the  light  disappeared,  till  any  particular  part  of  the 
creature  was  touched,  when  the  light  again  burst  forth  at  that 
point,  pervading  the  whole  animal  mass. 

The  BuMorah  Merchant  did  not,  however,  as  many  ships  do, 
touch  at  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  but  passing  through  another  belt  of 
calms  at  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  kept  away  eastward  towards 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  One  evening,  while  I  was  keeping 
watch  under  the  first  officer — for  I  was  considered  fit  to  take 
legular  duty  on  board — the  ship  running  at  the  rate  of  four  or 
five  knots  an  hour  through  the  water,  I  heard  a  sound  as  if 
substances  were  falling  upon  the  deck.  As  I  went  to  wind- 
ward, a  large  dark  object,  wet  and  cold,  struck  me  on  the 
shoulder,  and  then  fell  down.  I  instantly  sung  out ;  when 
the  boatswain,  who  was  on  deck,  brought  a  lantern ;  and 
there,  to  the  surprise  of  all  of  us,  a  dozen  or  more  cuttle  fish 
were  found,  which  had  sprung  over  the  weather  bulwark. 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Tarbox,  "  I  never  did  see  such  a 
thing  as  this  before." 

Mr.  Hooker,  however,  said  that  he  had  heard  of  it,  as  the 
creatures  can  spring  an  immense  distance.  "  I  have  known 
some,"  he  said,  "  to  spring  right  over  a  ship ;  though,  cer- 
tainly, to  look  at  them,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  their  means 
of  rising  out  of  the  water." 

The  island  of  Tristan  d'Acunha  was  sighted,  looming  in  the 
evening  light  like  some  huge  monster  rising  out  of  the  ocean. 
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Looking  over  tbe  sides  the  water  appeared  unusually  dear ; 
and  I  could  see,  far  down,  the  fish  swimming  about  hj  the 
side  of  the  ship.  Even  Mr.  Hooker,  however,  did  not  luooeed 
in  catching  any.  The  stormy  petrel  now  noAde  its  appearance; 
and  I  and  Emily  and  Grace  were  delighted  soon  afterwards  to 
see  a  magnificent  white  bird  with  outstretched  wing^  following 
the  ship.  '^  An  albatross !  an  albatross  I  "  I  shouted,  for  I 
guessed  at  once  what  it  was.  Mr.  Hooker  said  he  wished  to 
catch  two  or  three  and  prepare  them  to  send  back  to  England 
by  the  Bussorah  Merchant.  He  accordingly  made  preparations 
to  catch  them, 

'^  I  should  not  like  to  shoot  one  though,"  I  remarked. 
*'  You  remember  what  became  of  the  *  Ancient  Mariner  '  who 
shot  an  albatross ;  how  his  ship  floated  all  alone  on  the  ocean 
day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month, 
till  all  on  board  had  died  and  he  alone  remained." 

"Oh  no ;  pray  don't !  *'  exclaimed  Emily,  "  lest  so  dreadful 
a  fate  should  overtake  us." 

"  It  is  only  a  fancy  of  the  poet's,  perhaps,"  I  remarked. 
"  At  the  same  time  I  like  to  try  and  believe  it." 

''  I  hope  the  same  fate  does  not  overtake  those  who  catch 
the  bird  with  a  bait.  It  is  his  own  fault,  recollect,  if  he 
swallows  it,"  said  Mr.  Hooker,  who  had  now  got  a  strong 
line  with  a  hook  and  a  piece  of  meat  on  it,  with  a  float  to 
keep  it  from  sinking.  This  he  now  veered  astern.  I  could 
not  help  admiring  the  wondrous  power  exhibited  by  the  bird 
as  it  glided  on  without  flapping  its  wings.  Now  one  was 
seen  to  dash  down  at  a  piece  of  refuse  which  the  cook  had 
thrown  overboard,  slowly  again  to  rise  and  then  to  follow  the 
ship,  apparently  without  the  slightest  exertion. 

"  That  gives  me  an  idea,"  said  Mr.  Hooker,  throwing 
a  large  piece  of  fat  overboard  before  he  let  go  his  baited 
hook.      Again  the  albatross  darted  down  on  it ;  and  then. 
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■■  Ther 


figoroualy 
Btiftpped  it  upl  "   T 


exclaimed. 

Infltsnilj  the  bird  found  Che  obBtruC' 
lion.  When  the  sailors  who  had  come 
aft  began  to  attempt  to  haul  him  in,  out 
went  his  wings,  with  which  he  endea- 
Toured  to  hold  hicnself  back,  offering 
a  powerful  resistance  to  the  line.  Al- 
though three  men  ivere  pulling  away 
with  might  and  main,  yet  the  bird 
could  not  be  drawn  nearer  the  stem ; 
and,   at    length,  crack    went    the    line, 
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and  off  it  flew  with  the  book  and  the  remaiDder  of  the  line  in 
its  mouth. 

''  Poor  creature  I  I  am  afraid  it  will  die  a  miserable  death, 
instead  of  speedily  being  put  out  of  its  sufferings,  as  it  would 
have  been  had  it  more  wisely  come  on  board/'  observed  Mr. 
Hooker.  "  However,  we  must  get  another  line  and  take  care 
there  is  no  flaw  in  it." 

The  passengers  now  amused  themselves  by  throwing  bits  of 
meat  overboard,  and  seeing  the  albatrosses  pounce  down  and 
snap  up  the  tempting  morsels.  At  last  Mr.  Hooker's  fresh 
line  was  got  ready.  No  sooner  had  the  bait  reached  the 
water  than  down  pounced  a  bird  upon  it,  rising  immediately 
with  the  hook  in  his  mouth.  This  time  the  sailors,  instead  of 
pulling  the  line  up,  had  to  haul  it  down,  just  as  a  paper  kite 
is  hauled  down  from  the  sky;  and,  at  length,  by  running 
forward,  the  huge  bird  was  brought  on  deck.  Still  it  fought 
bravely  with  its  wings,  which  it  would  have  been  dangerous 
for  any  one  to  have  approached.  At  length  Mr.  Hooker  put 
an  end  to  its  sufferings  by  a  blow  from  a  boat's  stretcher. 
The  other  albatrosses,  in  no  way  disconcerted  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  their  companion,  still  followed  the  ship.  Two 
more  were  caught;  one  hauled  out  of  the  water,  the  other 
hauled  on  deck  like  the  first. 

A  young  gentleman  going  out  to  Japan  then  made  his  ap- 
pearance with  a  gun  in  his  hand ;  and  in  spite  of  my  warnings 
of  what  might  be  our  fate  should  he  kill  one,  began  firing  away 
at  the  birds.  Even  a  practised  marksman  would  not  have  found 
it  easy  to  hit  one  of  them,  although  they  were  in  no  way  scared 
by  the  report  of  the  gun.  At  length,  however,  a  bullet  struck 
one  of  them  on  the  head,  just  as  he  descended  into  the  water. 
In  an  instant  down  pounced  his  companions,  driving  their 
beaks  into  the  dead  body ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  while  it  still 
remained  in  sight,  they  had  torn  it  almost  to  pieces. 
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ot  that  shot  of  yours,"  I  said  to 


"  I  hope  no  barm  w 
the  young  civilian ;  "  but  look  out !  " 

The  young  gentleman  laughed,  and  said  he  did  not  believe 
in  such  nonsense.  Mr.  Hooker  was  soon  busily  employed 
iu  skinning  his  albatrosses  and  preparing  the  skins  for  stuffing. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


I  FERFOBM  A  SATISFACTORY  EXPLOIT. 

tCABCELT  had  the  albatross  been  sbot,  th&D  the  wind, 
'  which  had  hitherto  been  moderate,  increased  coo- 
[j  siderably,  and  in  a  short  time  we  had  two  reefs  in 
b  our  topsails.  The  weather,  however,  was  in  other 
respects  tine,  and  away  the  ship  went,  careering  over 
the  foaming  seas  like  a  high-bred  hunter,  dashing  them  aside 
as  she  rushed  onward  on  her  course.  There  was  something 
very  exhilarating  in  the  movement.  The  air,  too,  was  bracing, 
and  everybody  seemed  in  high  spirits.  As  I  happened  to 
pass  the  caboose,  however,  I  heard  Potto  Junibo,  the  black 
cook,  grumbling  greatly.  Some  one  had  told  him  that  he 
would  hove  to  roast  one  of  the  albatrosses  for  dinner.  Although 
generally  a  very  men-y,  good-natured  fellow,  this  had  made 
him  excessively  irate. 

"  No  good  ever  came  from  shooting  albatross  1 "  I  heard  him 
exclaim.  "  Dey  like  to  live  as  much  as  man.  Dey  love  free- 
dom. Soar  high,  high  up  in  de  sky,  den  swoop  down,  find 
fly  along  de  foaming  waves.  Ah,  if  I  had  wings  like  dem,  I 
no  peel  potatoes  and  boil  soup  for  ship's  eom]>aiiy  1  " 

He  looked  up,  as  he  spoke,  towards  the  uiagnificeat  bird* 
which  ever  and  anon  appeared  high  above  tlie  ship's  bulwarks, 
^.s  they  darted  forward  as  if  to  show  at  how  far  greater  a  rate 
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they  coald  dart  through  the  air  than  she  could  glide  over  the 
ooeau. 

"  Ah,  you  once  slave,  Potto  Jumbo  I  Fancy  you  flying 
with  white  wings  I     Ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

This  remark  was  made  by  a  dark-skinned  native  of  the  East, 
who  was  standing  at  the  time  near  the  caboose.  He  was  the 
serang  of  the  Lascars,  of  whom  we  had  a  dozen  on  board. 
Ali  Tomba  was  his  name.  He  and  Potto  Jumbo  could  not 
abide  each  other,  so  it  seemed.  His  dark  countenance,  with 
higb  cheek-bones  and  fierce  eyes,  was  far  from  prepossessing, 
though  his  figure  was  well- formed ;  his  shoulders  broad,  with 
a  small  waist,  and  muscular  arms  and  legs,  denoting  great 
strength  and  activity.  His  hands  and  feet  were  wonderfully 
small,  considering  the  work  to  which  they  had  been  put  from 
his  earliest  days.  He  and  his  men  wore  their  Eastern  dress, 
consisting  of  shirt  and  jacket,  and  a  sort  of  kilt  formed  from  a 
circular  piece  of  plaid,  a  scarf  worn  over  the  shoulders,  which 
serve<i  as  a  covering  in  bad  weather,  or  could  be  wrapped 
round  the  arm  for  a  shield  in  battle.  A  red  cotton  handker- 
chief, generally  well  stiffened,  was  their  usual  hea«l-drefts. 
They  were  remarkably  active  fellows  aloft,  and  few  things  which 
an  English  sailor  could  do  they  would  not  venture  to  under- 
take. However,  neither  Ali  nor  his  men  were  favourites  on 
board.  They  obeyed  the  superior  officers  readily  enough,  but 
I  observed  that  when  Mr.  Tarbox  directed  them  to  do  any- 
thing, they  did  it  in  a  sulky  way.  Why  this  was  I  could  not 
make  out. — Ali  stood  by,  bantering  the  cook  about  his  remark. 

Potto  Jumbo  had  taken  a  liking  to  me.  He  had  been  on 
board  the  ship  in  her  former  voyage,  and  I  believe  knew  my 
history.  He  himself  was  deserted — without  friends  in  the 
world — and  this  gave  him  a  fellow  feeling,  as  he  considered 
that  his  case  was  similar  to  mine.  I  had  an  idea,  indeed,  that 
there  was  more  in  Potto  Jumbo  than  appeared.     Though  ho 
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had  a  warm  and  quick  temper,  he  was  evidently  kind-hearted. 
I  judged  it  by  the  way  he  treated  the  animals  on  board. 
JVIerlin,  especially,  was  a  favourite  of  his,  and  he  took  good  care 
that  he  should  never  be  without  a  plentiful  dinner.  Even  in  the 
way  he  put  the  dog's  food  down  he  showed  his  kind  disposi- 
tion ;  and  while  he  was  mixing  up  the  mess  and  Merlin  stood 
by  wagging  his  tail  and  licking  his  lips,  Potto  Jumbo  always 
cast  a  kind  glance  downwards  at  his  four-footed  friend,  and 
generally  had  a  pleasant  word  to  give  him  into  the  bargain. 

For  Oliver  Farwell,  however,  he  had  a  greater  regard  than 
for  anybody  on  board.  I  rather  think  because  he  more  than 
any  one  else  seemed  to  require  sympathy  and  protection. 
Though  the  boy  had  plenty  of  spirit,  he  seemed  scarcely  fitted 
for  the  rough  life  on  board  ship.  The  other  boys,  when  they 
could  do  so  without  being  seen  by  Potto  Jumbo,  amused 
themselves  by  ridiculing  and  teasing  Oliver.  They  seemed  to 
delight  in  playing  him  all  sorts  of  tricks,  and  very  often  pretty 
rough  ones  too.  I  had  never  spoken  much  to  Oliver,  though 
I  observed  that  whenever  Mr.  Hooker  was  describing  anything, 
Oliver,  if  he  could  do  so  without  impropriety,  stopped  and 
listened,  and  seemed  to  take  great  interest  in  what  was  said. 
When  work  was  over,  I  often  saw  him  in  the  pantry  reading. 
Not  only  on  Sundays,  but  every  day  nearly,  it  seemed  to  me, 
he  read  the  Bible  at  odd  moments;  indeed,  a  sailor  at  sea, 
unless  he  takes  odd  moments  for  reading,  may  never  read  at 
all.  Oliver  had  not  only  his  duties  as  a  cabin-boy  to  attend 
to,  but  as  he  wished  to  become  a  sailor,  and  the  captain  desired 
that  he  should  become  one,  he  was  frequently  employed  on 
deck. 

At  the  moment  I  am  describing,  Oliver  Farwell  had  gone 
forward,  and  with  several  other  boys  was  in  the  fore-rigging. 
What  they  were  about  I  do  not  remember,  but,  looking  up,  I 
saw  they  were  skylarking,  and  it  seemed  as  If  the  others  were 
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trying  to  play  Olirer  some  trick.  Be  that  as  it  may,  all  of  a 
sadden  I  saw  one  of  them  fall  from  aloft.  I  thought  it  was 
Oliver.  Of  coarse  it  oaght  not  to  have  made  any  difference  to 
me  who  it  was.  I  expected  that  he  would  be  killed,  but  he 
stnick  the  hammock  nettings,  and  bounded  overboard.  I  did  not 
stop  a  moment  to  think.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  it  would 
take  a  long  time  to  heave  the  ship  to,  and  to  lower  a  boat,  and 
with  the  heavy  sea  running  the  operation  would  be  a  difficult 
and  dangerous  one,  and  that  it  would  be  equally  difficult  to 
pick  anybody  out  of  the  water.  I  hfui  been  noted  at  school 
for  being  a  good  swimmer,  and  had,  just  before  I  left,  saved 
the  life  of  a  school-fellow  who  had  got  out  of  his  depth,  and 
been  carried  out  a  good  way  by  the  current.  I  had  followed 
him,  dived  after  he  had  sank,  and  brought  him  to  the  surface, 
and  then  hauled  him  on  to  the  bank  of  the  river  where  we 
were  bathing.  I  remembered  this,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  I 
did  not  think  about  anything  but  the  one  idea  of  saving  the 
life  of  a  fellow-creature.  I  was  lightly  clad.  Throwing  off 
my  jacket,  before  Potto  Jumbo  could  cry  out,  or  any  one  else 
attempt  to  stop  me,  I  was  overboard.  I  was  in  the  water 
almost  as  soon  as  the  cry  of  "  A  man  overboard  I "  was  raised. 

A  glance  aloft  showed  me  that  it  was  Oliver  Farwell  who 
had  fallen.  As  I  reached  the  water  I  could  see  him  on  the 
top  of  a  wave,  just  as  the  ship's  quarter  glided  past  me.  I 
shouted  out  to  him,  and  swam  forward.  I  now  found  how 
different  it  was  swimming  in  smooth  water  and  swimming 
in  the  heavy  sea  there  was  running.  At  the  same  time  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  fresh  water,  which  is  less  buoyant  than 
salt,  and  thus  I  felt  myself  greatly  supported. 

The  instant  the  cry  of  "  A  man  overboard !  "  was  raised, 
a  life  buoy  was  let  go.  It  fell  some  distance  from  me.  I 
doubted  whether  I  should  swim  to  that  and  tow  it  to  Oliver, 
or  go  to  Oliver  first  and  try  to  get  him  up  to  it.     My  fear  was 
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that  Oliver  would  sink  before  I  could  reach  him.  I  deter- 
mined to  get  hold  of  Oliver.  I  could  hear  the  cries  of  the 
people  on  board  as  they  watched  me,  encouraging  me  in  my 
attempt.  I  had  scarcely  been  in  the  water  ten  minutes  when 
I  heard  a  peculiar  rushing  sound,  and  turning  round  my  head 
saw  the  long  wings  of  an  enormous  albatross  passing  close 
above  me.  A  blow  from  its  beak  would  have  been  fatal.  I 
looked  towards  Oliver  more  anxiously  than  ever,  fearing  that, 
passing  me,  it  might  strike  him.  I  shouted  to  him,  and  told 
him  to  shout  too,  hoping  that  the  noise  might  scare  off  the 
bird.  Others,  however,  came  sweeping  by.  Again  a  wing 
almost  touched  my  head.  Diving,  I  knew,  would  have  been 
of  no  use,  for  the  creature  might  have  followed  me  far  lower 
than  I  could  have  sunk.     Still  I  swam  on. 

I  heard  another  shout,  and  as  I  rose  to  the  top  of  a  wave  I 
saw  just  astern  of  the  ship  a  black  head  and  face — it  was  Potto 
Jumbo.  Above  his  head  he  waved  a  long  knife.  He  intended 
it  as  a  signal  that  he  was  coming  to  my  assistance.  At  the 
same  instant  a  loud  bark  came  from  the  stem  of  the  ship,  and 
I  saw  Merlin,  who  appeared  one  moment  at  the  taffrail,  and 
the  next  leaped  over  into  the  foaming  ocean.  Nearer  and 
nearer  he  approached.  I  was  more  anxious  for  him  than  for 
my  human  friend,  as  I  was  afraid  the  albatrosses  would  attack 
him,  and  he  had  no  means  of  defending  himself.  Although  I 
had  followed  Oliver  almost  immediately  into  the  water,  it 
seemed  a  long  time  before  I  could  get  up  to  him.  A  curling 
wave  rolled  towards  him  ;  he  was  buried  beneath  it.  I  thought 
he  had  sunk  for  ever.  I  darted  forward,  and  caught  sight  of  him 
just  beneath  the  surface.  I  seized  him  by  the  collar  of  his  jacket, 
and  together  we  rose  to  the  surface.     He  was  still  conscious. 

"  Throw  yourself  on  your  back  I  "  I  cried.  I  helped  him  to 
do  so.  And  now  I  struck  out  for  the  life-buoy.  A  sea  provi- 
dentially threw  it  towards  us.     Sooner  than  I  could  have  ex- 
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peeled  I  bad  hold  of  it,  and  had  placed  one  of  the  beckets  in 
Olirer's  hands.  Not  a  moment  too  soon.  I  tnrned  my  glance 
upward  for  an  instant  at  the  bright  blue  sky,  out  of  which  the 
hot  sun  shone  on  the  sparkling  waters.  Suddenly  a  dark 
shadow  seemed  to  intervene.  I  heard  a  rushing  sound,  dis- 
tinct amid  the  roar  of  the  waves,  and,  to  my  horror,  I  saw 
elose  above  me  a  huge  pair  of  white  wings,  from  which  pro- 
jected the  head  and  formidable  beak  of  a  bird.  He  was  dart- 
ing towards  me.  A  blow  from  that  beak  might  have  struck 
either  of  us  senseless.  The  only  means  of  defence  I  could  think 
of  was  my  shoe.  I  pulled  it  from  my  foot  to  ward  off  the 
blow.  The  bird  seized  it,  and,  as  if  content  with  his  prize,  off 
he  flew.  A  shout  of  applause  from  Potto  Jumbo  reached  us, 
and  in  another  minute  he  and  Merlin  got  up  to  the  life-buoy. 
A  sea  was  on  the  point  of  taking  off  Oliver,  but  Merlin  seized 
him  by  the  collar,  and  dragged  him  back  within  my  reach. 
Satisfied  for  the  moment,  he  kept  swimming  round  and  round 
us,  as  if  prepared  to  render  any  assistance  which  might  be  re- 
quired. I  was  indeed  thankful  that  he  had  come,  for  I  could 
with  difficulty  help  Oliver  to  hold  on  to  the  life-buoy.  An- 
other, and  another  bird  flew  towards  us,  but  whether  frightened 
at  our  shouts,  or  the  flourish  of  Potto  Jumbo's  sharp  blade,  I 
do  not  know,  but,  circling  round,  they  flew  off  again  as  if  in 
search  of  other  prey. 

We  could  now  see  the  ship  hove  to.  A  boat  was  lowered, 
but  so  long  was  she  before  shoving  off,  so  it  seemed  to  me,  that 
we  were  afraid  some  accident  had  happened.  One  idea  occurred 
to  me  while  in  the  water.  Should  I  be  lost,  what  would 
become  of  Emily?  I  thought  of  the  prayer  of  the  sinking 
master  of  the  ship  in  Falconer's  "  Shipwreck,"  and  I  prayed 
for  her  I  loved  best  on  earth,  as  many  a  seaman  undoubtedly 
has  prayed,  when  tossing  on  the  foaming  waves.  Still  I 
had  no  fears ;  I  knew  that  that  prayer  would  be  heard. 
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"  Keep  up,  Massa  Walter !  Keep  up ! "  cried  Potto 
Jumbo,  as  he  helped  me  to  hold  our  companion  on  to  the  life- 
buoy, and  saw  that  I  indeed  required  aid  myself.  ''  Keep  up, 
Massa  Walter  I  boat  soon  come.  See,  see  1  dere  she  is  away 
from  the  ship  I  Hurrah  1  Never  say  die  I  See,  she  comes  1 
Joe  Tarbox  or  the  first  mate  in  her.  Never  fear !  Hurrah, 
hurrah  I " 

Thus  he  continued  shouting,  for  the  double  purpose  of  keep- 
ing up  our  spirits,  and  of  scaring  away  the  albatrosses.  Now, 
at  length,  I  saw  that  the  boat  was  clear  of  the  ship.  On  she 
came.  Now  she  appeared  on  the  summit  of  a  foaming  sea, 
now  she  was  hid  from  view  in  the  trough  below  it ;  then  again 
she  came  in  sight,  for  when  she  was  sinking  we  at  the  same 
time  were  rising  in  most  instances,  and  could  therefore  look 
over  the  intervening  seas.  Still  the  time  seemed  very  long. 
It  required  careful  management  to  get  near  the  life-buoy  with- 
out striking  us.  To  pick  up  one  person  was  difficult,  but  to 
take  up  three  the  risk  was  far  greater. 

*'  You  go  first  I "  cried  Potto  Jumbo,  as  the  boat  ap- 
proached, 

"  No,  no,"  I  said ;  "  let  Oliver  be  taken  in.  He  is  almost 
drowned  as  it  is." 

We  could  see  the  boat's  bows  almost  above  us.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  next  instant  she  would  come  down  like  a  huge  ham- 
mer upon  our  heads.  But  Joe  Tarbox  knew  well  what  he 
was  about,  and  turned  her  head  aside,  while  a  -strong  arm 
stretched  forth,  seized  hold  of  Oliver  as  Potto  Jumbo  held 
him  up,  and  he  was  safe  on  board.  My  companion  insisted 
on  my  going  next.  Again  the  boat,  which  had  been  driven 
off  by  the  sea,  approached  us. 

"  Quick  I  quick  1 "  cried  Joe.  "  Have  them  both  in  at 
once  I " 

I  was  nearest  my  friend,  and  seizing  hold  of  me  he  hauled 
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nie  in  oyer  the  qnarter,  while  Potto  sprang  to  the  side,  and  was 
dragged  in  by  the  other  men.  Merlin  waited  till  he  saw  ns 
both  on  board,  and  not  till  then  did  he  push  for  the  boat, 
with  his  snout  lifted  up  as  if  asking  for  assistance.  Ready 
hands  were  stretched  out  to  him,  and  with  their  help  he 
quickly  scrambled  on  board,  and  made  his  way  aft  to  the 
stem  sheets,  where  he  looked  into  my  face  as  if  to  inquire 
whether  I  was  all  right. 

" We  must  have  the  life-buoy,  though,"  cried  Joe ;  "for 
another  of  us  may  be  falling  overboard  before  long." 

As  there  was  no  danger  of  injuring  the  life-buoy,  that  was 
quickly  got  on  board.  And  now  commenced  our  return  to 
the  ship.  It  required  careful  steering  to  make  our  way  amid 
those  heavy  seas,  and  still  more  dangerous  was  it  to  get  along- 
side. Oliver,  who  was  scarcely  conscious,  was  first  hoisted 
up.  I  was  very  glad  of  assistance  to  get  up  too ;  for  though 
I  did  not  feel  fatigued,  my  strength  had  really  almost  gone. 
No  sooner  had  I  reached  the  deck  than  I  found  myself  in 
Emily's  arms. 

"  Dear,  dear  Walter !  "  she  exclaimed ;  "  you  brave  boy ; 
and  yet — "  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

Mrs.  Davenport  and  Grace  were  close  behind  her.  "  You 
must  come  below,  Walter — come  below  and  get  off  your  wet 
things !  "  they  exclaimed. 

Merlin  followed  Potto  Jumbo  on  dock,  and,  giving  himself 
a  thorough  shaking,  came  aft,  wagging  his  tail,  to  receive  the 
approving  pats  of  his  friends ;  while  the  black  cook,  casting  a 
look  behind  him,  which  seemed  to  say  that  he  was  indif- 
ferent to  the  compliments  which  might  have  been  paid  him, 
made  his  way  forward  into  the  fore-peak  to  shift  his  wet 

clothes. 

I  will  not  repeat  the  complimentary  things  which  were  said 
to  me  by  the  i>assengers.     Mr.  Hooker  wrung  my  hand. 
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"  It  was  well  and  bravely  done,  Walter,'*  he  exclaimed. 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  got  it  in  you." 

"  Oh  !  I  did  not  think  about  it,"  I  answered  honestly.  "  I 
once  before  picked  a  fellow  out  of  the  water,  so  I  thought  I 
ought  to  try  to  do  it  again.  I  know  there  are  a  good  many 
people  who  cannot  swim,  and  I  hoped  that  I  could  do  it." 

I  quickly  had  my  wet  things  off,  and  made  my  appearance 
again  on  deck,  not  much  the  worse  for  my  exertions,  though 
perhaps  my  hand  did  tremble  a  little ;  and  I  was  not  sorry 
when  the  captain  asked  me  into  the  cuddy-cabin,  and  gave  me 
a  glass  of  wine. 

**  I  am  thankful  that  you  saved  that  poor  boy,  Walter,"  he 
said,  giving  me  one  of  his  kind  looks.  ''  I  should  be  deeply 
grieved  to  lose  him.  He  is  the  only  son  of  a  widowed 
mother,  and  her  heart  would  have  been  broken  had  he  been 
lost.  He  had  shipped  on  board  a  vessel  boutid  for  the  coast 
of  Africa,  when  I  found  him,  and  persuaded  the  captain  to 
let  him  come  aboard  my  ship ;  for  the  crew  were  a  rough  lot, 
and  he  would  have  learned  no  good  among  them,  while  the 
risk  of  losing  his  life  on  the  coast  would  have  been  very  great. 
His  poor  mother  had  scon  better  days,  I  found.  I  do  not 
know  much  of  her  history,  but  I  know  she  brought  up  two 
daughters,  and  gave  them  a  good  education,  and  she  had  done 
in  the  same  way  all  she  could  for  this  boy ;  but  I  believe  that 
her  means  failed  her,  and  she  was  then  unable  to  pay  for  his 
instruction,  so  that  he  only  got  what  she  herself  could  give 
him.  The  boy's  whole  heart  had  been  set  on  going  to  sea, 
little  knowing,  of  course,  what  he  would  have  to  go  through.** 

Soon  after  we  came  on  board,  it  began  to  blow  much 
harder;  and  we  had  good  reason  to  be  thankful  that  the 
accident  had  not  happened  later  in  the  day.  I  was,  after  this 
event,  made  a  good  deal  of  on  board.  The  captain  observed 
that  I  ran  a  considerable  risk  of  being  spoiled.     It  was  not 
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fair,  indeed,  that  I  should  get  all  the  praise,  when  the  black 
cook  had  also  behaved  in  a  gallant  manner.  Indeed,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  him,  I  suspect  that  the  albatrosses  would  have 
finished  both  Oliver  and  me  before  the  boat  could  have  got 
up  to  us. 

"  Very  glad  you  escaped,  Massa  Walter,"  said  Potto  Jumbo, 
the  following  day.  "  Dear  me  1  I  jump  overboard  twice  as 
much  sea  as  dat  I "  he  added,  when  I  told  him  how  thankful 
I  was  to  him.  "  Me  fight  shark  with  one  big  knife,  and  cut 
him  imder  the  t'roat  and  kill  him.  Potto  Jumbo  one  'phi- 
bious  animal,  so  doctor  once  say  to  me.  I  swim  in  de  water 
like  porpoise,  and  climb  tree  like  monkey.  Ah  1  you  see  de 
monkeys  when  we  get  out  dere,"  and  Potto  Jumbo  pointed 
eastward.  "  Ah  I  dat  one  fine  coimtry,  only  little  too  hot 
sometimes  for  lily-white  skins;"  and  Potto  Jumbo  grinned 
from  ear  to  ear,  as  if  congratulating  himself  that  his  own 
dark  covering  was  impervious  to  the  sun's  rays  of  that  or  any 
other  region. 

Potto  Jumbo's  chief  friend  was  an  English  seaman — Roger 
Trew  by  name.  Roger  was  short  and  stout,  with  wonderfully 
long  arms,  and  of  immense  strength ;  but  he  never  put  it 
forth  except  in  the  way  of  duty,  and  was  on  ordinary  occasions 
as  mild  and  gentle  as  a  lamb.  I  believe  Potto  Jumbo  ad- 
mired him  because  he  had  the  power  of  knocking  any  man 
down  on  board  who  might  offend  him,  and  yet  did  not  use  it. 
The  captain  considered  Trew  a  good  seaman  ;  and  so,  I  know, 
did  Joe  Tarboz.  His  figure  did  not  appear  well  suited  for 
going  aloft,  and  yet  no  man  could  more  quickly  overhaul  the 
weather  earing  in  a  heavy  gale  than  he  could.  I  have  said 
sufficient  about  the  ship's  company  for  the  present.  I  do  not 
mention  others,  because  there  was  nothing  very  remarkable 
about  them.  I  had  been  doing  my  best  to  become  a  seaman 
ever  since  I  stepped  on  board,  both  by  making  myself  ac- 
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quainted  with  every  manoeuvre  performed,  and  learning  tbe 
arts  of  knotting  and  splicing,  reefing  and  steering,  as  well  as 
studying  navigation.  The  captain  told  me  that  he  was  well 
pleased  with  my  progress,  and  this  encouraged  me  to  perse- 
vere. My  great  ambition  was  to  learn  a  profession,  and  thus 
to  be  independent.  It  is  what  all  boys  should  aim  at.  I  had 
originally  no  particular  taste  for  the  sea ;  but  having  chosen 
it,  I  was  determined  to  be  a  thorough  sailor.  How  many 
among  ray  schoolfellows  could  not  make  up  their  minds  what 
to  be,  or  did  not  seem  to  think  that  it  was  necessary  to  be 
something  or  other.  Now  my  idea  was,  and  is  stronger  now, 
that  every  person  ought  to  possess  some  especial  knowledge  of 
a  profession,  calling,  or  trade,  by  the  practice  of  which  he  can 
maintain  himself.  If  all  boys  and  lads  were  impressed  with 
this  important  practical  truth,  how  many  might  be  saved  from 
ruin,  from  "  going  to  the  dogs,"  as  the  phrase  is,  simply  be- 
cause they  have  no  honest  means  of  supporting  themselves.  I 
say  this  here,  because  I  may  otherwise  forget  to  say  it  else- 
where, and  I  am  very  anxious  to  impress  it  on  the  minds  of 
my  readers.  We  had  two  men  on  board  the  Bussorah  Mer- 
chant who  had  been  at  good  schools,  and  at  a  univei*sity,  but 
had  failed  to  benefit  by  their  advantages.  They  had  had 
money — one,  indeed,  several  hundreds  a-year — but  they  had 
dissipated  the  whole  of  it,  and  had  been  wandering  about  the 
streets  of  London  for  several  months  utterly  penniless,  till 
they  shipped  as  seaman  before  the  mast  on  board  a  ship 
bound  round  Cape  Horn.  After  knocking  about  in  the 
Pacific  for  some  years,  they  had  returned  home  no  richer  than 
when  they  went  out,  and  were  glad  immediately  to  ship  aboard 
us.  From  their  appearance  and  manners  I  should  not  have 
suspected  what  they  had  been,  till  one  day  I  heard  one  of 
them  quoting  "Horace"  to  the  other.  He  was  rather  sur- 
prised when  I  capped  the  verse  ;    and   by  degrees,   having 
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gtined  tliur  confidence,  tbej  gave  me  the  Kcconat  I  now  repeat, 
with  a  great  manjr  more  circnmatances  which  I  do  sot  con- 
(ider  it  necessary  to  narrate.  Poor  fellowB,  they  had  heen  so 
thoToughlj  accOBtomed  to  the  rough  ways  of  the  roughest  of 
•eamen,  that  I  Biupect  they  had  lost  all  taste  for  a  more 
refined  style  of  life.  So  I  say  to  my  young  readers,  what- 
ever yon  do,  fix  upon  a  profesBion,  and  try  to  make  yonrself 
thoroughly  competent  to  fill  it.  Do  not  rest  or  fiag  till  you 
have  done  bo  ;  and  never  for  a  moment  suppose  that  you  will 
have  any  permanent  enjoyment  in  an  idle  life. 

We  bad  got  nearly  half-way  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  when, 
one  day  as  I  was  aloft,  I  saw  in  the  far  distance  an  object 
which  looked  like  a  log  of  wood,  with  a  tiny  white  sail  ap- 
pearing above  it.  I  hailed  the  deck,  and  Mr.  Thudicumb 
bringing  his  glass,  came  up  to  look  at  it.  After  Home  time  it 
was  reported  to  the  captain,  and  the  ship  was  kept  away 
towards  it.  As  we  approached,  Mr.  Thudicumb  said  it  ap- 
peared to  him  like  a  canoe ;  but  though  she  seemed  to  be 
■leering  steadily  before  the  wind,  no  one  could  be  seen  aboard 
her. 


CHAPTER  V. 


SUSPICIOUS  BEHAVIOUR  OF  THE  LASCARS. 

lUMEROUS  telescopes  were  tamed  towards  the 
object  I  have  described.  ^^  I  see  a  man's  head  1 " 
cried  one.  ''Yes;  and  his  shoulders !"  exclaimed 
another.  ''  He  is  leaning  back  in  the  stem  of  the 
canoe,  steering  with  a  paddle."  He  had  not 
discovered  us,  though,  for  on  he  went  careering 
over  the  seas  as  unconcernedly  as  if  he  were  not  some  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away  from  land. 

In  a  short  time  we  were  abreast  of  the  canoe,  passing  her 
to  leeward.  A  dark-skinned  man,  lightly  clad,  sat  in  the 
stern  steering  with  an  oar.  His  sail  was  a  piece  of  calico 
spread  on  a  slender  yard,  the  mast  being  scarcely  thicker 
than  the  yard.  Not  till  we  were  close  to  him  did  he  perceive 
us.  Lifting  up  his  hands  towards  the  ship,  he  pointed  to  his 
mouth,  making  an  imploring  gesture  at  the  same  time.  Ap- 
parently he  was  trying  to  speak,  but  his  voice  was  too  weak 
to  be  heard.  Still  he  sat  as  before,  not  attempting  to  rise 
and  lower  the  sail ;  but  on  went  the  light  canoe,  dancing  from 
wave  to  wave,  now  gliding  down  from  the  top  of  one,  quickly 
to  moimt  to  the  summit  of  another. 

**'  I  doubt,  sir,  whether  he  has  got  the  strength  to  move," 
said  Mr.    Thudicumb  to  the   captain.     "  Or  he  is  afraid  of 
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his  canoe  broaching  to,  should  he  attempt  to  leave  the 
helm." 

"  We  must  ran  on,  and  heave  to  for  him,"  said  Captain 
Davenport.  '^  We  can  then  lower  a  boat  and  pick  him  up.  It 
is  as  you  suppose,  Thudicumb ;  I  have  no  doubt  about  it." 

The  poor  occupant  of  the  canoe  made  a  gesture  of  despair 
as  he  saw  the  ship  leaving  him  astern.  Apparently  he  did 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words  addressed  to  him 
through  the  captain's  speaking-trumpet.  Still  he  sat  as  be- 
fore, his  eyes  kept  constantly  ahead,  while  with  one  arm  he 
directed  the  course  of  his  canoe.  She  flew  so  fast  that  we  had 
to  get  a  considerable  distance  ahead  before  we  hove  to.  A 
boat  was  then  lowered,  into  which  Mr.  Tarbox  and  six  stout 
hands  jumped  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  approaching 
canoe.  The  boat  had  only  just  time  to  get  ready,  with  her 
head  in  the  direction  towards  which  the  canoe  was  sailing, 
when  she  was  up  to  her.  We  watched  her  anxiously  from  the 
ship.  She  was  soon  alongside  the  boat.  Several  strong 
hands  seized  her,  while  the  occupant  was  lifted  out  and 
placed  in  the  stem-sheets  of  the  boat.  Quick  as  lightning 
the  canoe  was  passed  astern  and  secured,  and  the  boat  pulled 
back  towards  the  ship.  With  the  heavy  sea  there  was 
running,  it  was  a  difiBcuIt  matter  to  get  alongside,  and  still 
more  so  to  lift  up  a  helpless  person  without  risk  of  injury. 
By  the  management  of  the  boatswain,  however,  helped  by 
those  above,  the  dark-skinned  stranger  was  soon  lifted  up  on 
deck.  He  was  too  weak  to  speak,  but  he  had  still  conscious- 
ness sufficient  to  point  to  his  lips.  Soup  for  the  passengers' 
luncheon  was  just  being  brought  aft.  A  little  was  imme- 
diately poured  down  his  throat.  It  had  the  effect  of  reviving 
him  somewhat,  and  he  uttered  a  few  words,  but  none  of  those 
standing  round  were  able  to  comprehend  their  meaning.  The 
canoe  was  safely  got  on  board  and  examined.  Not  a  particle 
;m7)  5 
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of  food  was  found,  but  in  the  bottom  of  a  small  cask  there 
remained  about  half  a  pint  of  water.  The  wood,  howerer, 
from  the  sides  of  the  canoe  had  been  scraped  off. 

"  That  is  what  the  poor  fellow  has  been  living  on,"  obseired 
Tarbox.  "  Hard  fare,  to  be  sure*  It  would  not  help  much 
to  keep  an  Englishman's  soul  in  his  body ;  but  it  is  wonder- 
ful what  these  black  fellows  can  live  on.'^ 

The  canoe  was  about  eighteen  feet  long,  cut  out  of  a  single 
log,  worked  very  fine,  with  wash-boards  nailed  on  above.  It 
seemed  surprising  that  she  could  have  gone  through  the  heavy 
sea  which  bad  been  running  for  some  days  past.  Her  owner 
was  carried  below,  and  after  a  little  more  food  had  been  given 
him,  he  fell  fast  asleep. 

When  he  awoke,  he  appeared  to  be  perfectly  recovered, 
sitting  up  and  looking  round  him  with  an  air  of  astonishment, 
as  if  he  had  not  been  aware  how  he  had  been  brought  on  board. 
I  had  accompanied  the  surgeon  to  visit  him.  He  again  uttered 
some  of  the  strange  words  we  had  before  heard,  but  finding  no 
one  understood  him,  he  stopped,  and  appeared  to  be  collecting 
his  senses.  He  then  said  something  which  sounded  like  French. 
It  was  very  bad  French,  to  be  sure ;  but  we  shortly  made  out 
that  he  was  expressing  his  thanks  to  us  for  having  rescued  him. 

The  next  day  he  was  up  and  dressed,  and  though  somewhat 
weak,  perhaps,  apparently  as  well  as  anybody  on  board.  He 
now  came  aft,  when,  in  his  broken  language,  helped  out  with 
a  word  or  two  of  English,  he  gave  us  a  strange  story.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  give  his  account  in  his  own  language — indeed 
it  would  not  be  very  clear  if  I  did  so,  as  it  was  only  after  he 
had  been  on  board  some  time  that  we  gained  all  the  particulars. 
He  told  us  that  his  name  was  Macco,  that  he  was  bom  in 
Madagascar,  at  a  village  in  the  north  of  that  large  island. 
With  several  lads  from  the  same  village  he  had  gone  on  board 
a  vessel  which  had  carried  them  to  the  Mauritius.     There  he 
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had  worked  as  a  field-labourer  for  Bome  time,  and  though  not 
a  abve,  treated  very  little  better  than  one.  He  had  learned 
someihing  about  Christianity,  but  not  much,  I  am  afraid.  He 
knew  that  some  of  his  countrymen  had  become  Christians ;  but 
as  large  numbers  of  them  had  been  murdered,  he  was  afraid, 
should  he  erer  go  back  to  Madagascar,  that  he  might  be 
treated  in  the  same  way,  and  was  therefore  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  was  a  Christian.  After  a  time  he  had 
engaged  with  several  other  people  from  Madagascar,  as  well 
as  Creoles  of  the  Mauritius,  to  accompany  a  person  to  the  island 
of  Bodrigez,  to  be  employed  under  him  as  fishermen.  They 
were  at  once  embarked  on  board  a  small  colonial  vessel,  which 
conveyed  them  to  that  island,  where  they  were  hired  out  to 
different  masters.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the  Creoles  were 
very  jealous  of  the  Malagasys,  and  poor  Macco  found  himself 
very  ill  treated  by  them.  Frequently  they  beat  him,  and 
often  threatened  his  life.  Several  times  he  complained  of  their 
conduct  to  his  master ;  but  the  man  was  hard-hearted,  and 
only  laughed  at  his  complaints,  telling  him  to  go  and  thrash 
the  Creoles,  and  they  would  soon  cease  to  torment  him.  Poor 
Macco,  however,  was  a  mild-tempered  young  man,  and  pro- 
bably thought  that  he  would  only  be  treated  worse  if  he  made 
any  such  attempt.  At  length,  to  avoid  the  persecutions  to 
which  he  was  subjected,  he  determined  to  run  away  from  the 
island,  and  endeavour  to  reach  the  Mauritius.  He  mentioned 
his  determination  to  one  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  who  advised 
him  to  put  it  into  execution.  He,  however,  had  to  wait  some 
time  before  he  could  carry  out  his  project.  He  began,  how- 
ever, at  once  to  store  up  a  supply  of  food  to  support  himself 
during  his  projected  voyage.  At  first  he  contemplated  build- 
ing a  canoe  for  himself,  but  as  that  might  raise  suspicions  of 
his  intentions,  he  resolved  to  take  one  belonging  to  his  master. 
He  had  some  scruples  about  stealing  it,  but  at  the  same  time 
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he  persuaded  himself  that  as  his  master  would  not  redress  his 
grievances,  he  was  justified  in  doing  so.  He  probably  was 
unacquainted  with  the  golden  rule  of  never  doing  wrong  that 
good  might  come  of  it.  It  was  a  subject,  indeed,  on  which 
casuists  might  differ.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Macco  fixed  on  a 
canoe  which  he  thought  would  answer  his  purpose.  His 
countrymen  aasisted  him,  and  he  procured  a  piece  of  calico  to 
serve  as  a  sail,  and  soon  cut  a  mast  and  spar  on  which  to  spread 
it.  The  only  food  he  was  able  to  provide  for  supporting 
existence  was  eight  pounds  of  uncooked  rice,  and  a  small 
barrel  of  water. 

One  eveniug  as  it  was  growing  dark  he  stole  down  to  the 
shore,  and  the  wind  being  as  he  thought  fair,  shoved  off  the 
canoe,  hoisted  a  sail,  and  with  an  oar  for  steering,  which  he 
secured  to  the  stem  of  the  canoe,  stood  away  from  the  land. 
The  weather  at  first  was  very  fine,  and  he  glided  smoothly  over 
the  sea,  hoping  before  long  to  reach  either  the  Mauritius  or 
Bourbon.  He  was  unable  to  restrain  his  hunger,  which  the 
uncooked  rice  could  have  done  little  to  appease,  and  therefore 
ate  up  nearly  a  pound  a  day.  Thus  at  the  end  of  eight  or 
nine  days  he  had  finished  the  whole  of  his  provisions.  He  had 
still  some  water  left,  however,  and  he  knew  very  well  that  he 
could  go  without  food  for  a  day,  hoping  before  the  end  of  it 
to  have  land  in  sight.  He  scarcely  stirred  from  his  seat  in 
the  stern  of  the  canoe.  When  he  dropped  off  to  sleep,  the 
movement  of  the  oar  very  soon  awoke  him.  Few  Europeans 
on  such  fare  would  have  lived  beyond  the  first  ten  days. 
Macco,  however,  when  his  rice  was  expended,  began  to  scrape 
away  the  wood  from  the  inside  of  his  canoe.  This,  cut  up 
tine,  he  ate,  washing  it  down  with  water.  Day  after  day 
passed  by.  and  still  no  land,  no  sail  appeared.  Often  he  slept, 
steering  instinctively,  it  must  have  been,  before  the  wind,  and 
waking  up  to  feel  the  gnawing  of  hunger.     This  he  satisfied 
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with  the  scraped  wood.  Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  such 
was  the  only  food  on  which  he  supported  existence  for  thirteen 
days.  We  had  many  opportunities  of  testing  the  man's  honesty, 
and  had  no  reason  to  doubt  his  veracity.  He  was  of  course 
little  more  than  skin  and  bone  when  he  was  brought  on  board. 
He  had  actually  been  twenty-two  days  at  sea  when  we  found 
him.* 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  had  completely  recovered  his 
strength,  and  seemed  very  well  satisfied  with  his  lot.  As  he 
was  a  smart,  active  fellow,  he  was  entered  as  one  of  the  seamen 
of  the  Bussarah  Merchant,  He  knew  a  little  English  already, 
and  quickly  picked  up  more.  He  was  thus  well  able  to  under- 
stand the  orders  given  him.  He  did  not  appear  to  be  a 
favourite  with  the  men.  He  was  evidently  retiring  and  un- 
sociable. Perhaps  he  had  been  so  long  subjected  to  ill-treat- 
ment from  others,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  place  confidence 
in  those  among  whom  he  was  cast,  until  he  had  ascertained 
that  they  were  well-disposed  towards  him.  I  observed, 
however,  that  Ali  was  constantly  speaking  to  him,  but  I 
rather  doubt  that  their  words  were  very  intelligible  to  each 
other,  as  English  was  the  only  common  language  they  pos- 
sessed. Ali  knew  it  very  imperfectly,  and  Macco  still  less. 
More  than  once  I  observed  All's  quick,  piercing,  fierce  eyes 
fixed  on  him  attentively,  as  he  appeared  to  be  endeavouring  to 
impress  some  matter  on  his  mind.  Macco*s  look  all  the  time 
was  passive,  and  he  either  did  not  comprehend  what  was  said, 
or  was  uninfluenced  by  it. 

One  night,  when  it  was  my  watch  on  deck,  I  had  been 
standing  looking  out  on  the  forecastle,  when  I  heard  a  voice 
near  me  say,  "  When  you  step  aft,  Massa  Walter,  I  got  word 
to  whisper  in  your  ear."  It  was  Potto  Jumbo  who  spoke.  I 
bad  thought  that  he  had  been  in  his  bunk  asleep. 

*  The  narratiTe  is  trno,  and  ii  given  exactly  as  described  in  the  original  account 
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"What  is  it?"  I  asked. 

'^  I  tell  presently — not  here,  though/'  he  answered,  gliding 
away  from  me,  and  going  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  deck, 
where  he  stood,  as  if  looking  up  and  admiring  the  stars 
which  glittered  above  our  heads. 

As  soon  as  I  could  leave  the  forecastle,  I  went  and  stood 
near  the  gangway,  where  the  black  cook  soon  joined  me. 

"  I  no  like  what  going  forward  on  board,  forward  there," 
and  he  pointed  to  the  fore-peak.  "  Dat  Ali  Tomba  one  big 
rascal.  He  go  talky  talky  to  do  men,  and  try  to  make 
dem  mutinous  like  hissclf." 

'^  But  what  can  he  have  to  complain  of  ?"  I  observed ;  "  the 
crew  seeui  all  well  treated." 

"Dcro  it  is  dat  make  me  angry,"  said  Potto.  "  He  come  to 
ine  one  day,  he  say,  *  Potto  Jumbo,  you  black  slave,  you  peel 
potato  for  white  men ;  dey'make  you  do  what  dey  like.  Why 
not  strike  one  blow  for  freedom  ? '  I  say,  *  I  free  as  any  man 
on  board.  I  come  here  because  I  like  come  here.  I  go  away 
when  voyage  over,  and  live  ashore  like  one  gentleman  till 
money  gone,  and  dcu  come  to  sea  again.  No  man  more  free 
dan  I.' " 

"  I  think  you  are  right.  Potto,"  I  observed,  "  on  that  point; 
but  surely  Ali  fancies  that  ho  has  some  cause  of  complaint. 
Why  does  he  not  speak  out  like  a  man,  and  say  what  it  is  ? 
Have  you  any  idea  ?  " 

"  Just  dis,  Massa  Walter,"  he  answered ;  "  in  de  last  ship 
Ali  sailed  in,  de  captain  was  one  big  tyrant.  Ho  flogged  de 
men,  he  stopped  de  men's  wages,  he  feed  dem  badly,  and  treat 
dem  worse  dan  de  dogs  in  de  street  without  masters.  One  day 
dis  Captain  Iron  fist — dat  was  his  name — go  to  flog  Ali,  but 
Ali  draw  his  knife  and  swear  he  die  first  or  kill  de  captain; 
but  de  captain  knocked  him  down  wid  one  handspike,  and  put 
Ali  in  irons,  and  den  flog  him,  and  den  put  him  back  in  irons ; 
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and  den  carried  him  to  port,  and  den  put  him  into  prison. 
Captain  Ironfist  sailed  away  in  another  ship,  and  Ali  not 
find  him ;  so  Ali  swore  dat  he  would  have  his  reyenge  on  de 
next  captain  he  sailed  wid.  He  no  find  opportuiBty  to  do 
harm  to  Captain  Davenport  as  yet,  bnt  he  wait  like  snake  in 
de  grass  to  spring  np  and  sting  him  when  he  can.  Now  he 
and  his  men  want  to  go  to  Calcutta,  and  dey  thought  when 
de  ship  sailed  dat  dey  were  going  dere.  Now  dey  find  dat 
we  go  to  Japan,  dey  bery  angry,  and  all  swear  dat  de  ship 
shall  go  to  Calcutta  in  spite  of  de  captain.  Dere  are  some  bad 
Englishmen  on  board  as  well  as  demselves,  and  dey  up  to  any 
mischief,  and  Ali  tink  he  count  on  dem.  He  tink  too  he 
count  on  Potto  Jumbo,  but  he  make  one  big  mistake.  I  no 
say  anything  when  he  talk  to  me,  bat  shrug  my  shoulders,  and 
make  one  ugly  face  at  him,  and  so  he  tink  all  right.  He  tink 
too  he  got  Macco,  but  Potto  not  so  certain  of  dat." 

"  But,  surely,"  I  observed,  "  he  and  his  Lascars  would  not 
attempt  to  take  the  ship  from  the  captain  and  officers,  with 
the  larger  number  of  the  white  crew,  who  would  certainly  side 
with  us?" 

*'  Don't  know,"  said  Potto.  "  He  one  daring  fellow,  and  he 
try  anyting ;  but  if  he  find  he  no  strong  enough,  he  try  to 
bum  de  ship  or  to  scuttle  her.  At  all  events,  he  try  to  do 
some  mischief." 

"  This  is,  indeed,  a  serious  matter,"  I  observed ;  "  and  I  am 
grateful  to  you,  Potto,  for  telling  me.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  bad  as  Ali's  intentions  may  be,  I  really  do  not  think 
we  have  much  cause  for  alarm.  Still,  I  am  sure  the  captain 
also  will  be  grateful  to  you  for  the  warning  you  give  him ;  but 
I  am  afraid  he  will  be  very  much  annoyed  when  he  hears  of  it. 
I  think  I  must  first  tell  Mr.  Thudicumb,  and  he  can  arrange 
the  best  way  of  letting  the  captain  know." 

"Dat's  it,  Massa  Walter.     Tell  de  first  officer.     He  wise 
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man.  He  no  put  out  by  dis  or  any  oder  matter.  I  now  go 
forward,  lest  AH  come  on  deck,  or  any  of  his  people,  and  see 
me  talking  to  you." 

"  Do  s(J,"  I  said ;  "  but,  Potto,  I  think  you  will  assist  us  if 
you  would  pretend  to  be  more  ready  to  listen  to  what  Ali  has 
to  say  to  you,  and  you  can  give  me  information  of  his  plans." 

Potto  did  not  answer  immediately. 

^^  I  not  certain  dat  Ali  speak  de  truth  to  me,"  he  answered. 
"  At  first  he  did ;  but  he  big,  cunning  rogue,  and  he  suspect 
dat  I  no  love  his  plans.  Still,  Massa  Walter,  I  do  as  you 
wish,  dough  Potto  Jimibo  no  like  to  act  spy  over  any  one, 
even  big  rascal  like  Ali.  Potto  Jumbo  once  prince  in  his  own 
country,  before  de  enemies  of  his  people  came  and  burnt  his 
village,  and  kill  his  fader,  and  moder,  and  broders,  and  sisters, 
and  carry  off  him  and  all  dey  did  leave  alive  on  board  de 
slave-ship.  Den  do  British  cruiser  take  her,  and  Potto  Jumbo 
enter  on  board  de  man-of-war,  and  dere  became  boy  to  de  cook, 
and  now  Potto  Jumbo  is  cook  hisself  on  board  de  Bussorah 
Merchant,  Dere,  Massa  Walter,  you  have  my  history.  You 
see  I  do  not  wish  to  do  anything  derogatory  to  my  family  and 
my  rank ; "  and  Potto  Jumbo  drew  himself  up,  as  if  he  was 
again  the  monarch  of  half-a-dozen  bamboo-built  cottages,  and 
their  unclothed,  dark-skinned  inhabitants.  "  Now,  good-night, 
Mabsa  Walter,  again  ;  I  go  forward." 

Potto  Jumbo  glided  away  to  the  fore-peak,  and  I  walked 
aft.  I  had,  however,  some  little  time  to  wait  before  my  watch 
was  over.  I  then  hurried  into  the  first  mate's  cabin.  He  was 
about  to  leave  it  to  take  charge  of  the  deck. 

"  Will  you  let  me  have  a  word  with  you,  sir,"  I  said,  "  be- 
fore you  leave  the  cabin.  I  have  something  somewhat  un- 
pleasant to  communicate,  and  I  do  not  like  to  delay  doing 


so." 


"  Let   me   have   it   out   then  at  once,  Walter,"   he  said. 
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'^  Kediing  like  the  present  moment ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  always 
Hke  to  know  the  worst,  if  I  can  get  at  it." 

I  at  once  told  him  in  a  low  voice  the  information  I  had  re- 
ceived from  Potto  Jnmbo.  The  light  of  the  lamp  in  his  cabin 
fell  on  his  weather-beaten  countenance,  but  I  saw  no  change 
in  it. 

"  Very  likely,''  he  observed ;  "  that  serang  has  a  hang-dog 
look,  which  shows  that  he  is  capable  of  attempting  any 
atrocity ;  bnt  I  do  not  think  he  will  succeed  notwithstanding. 
I  will  tell  the  captain  in  the  morning,  but  there  is  no  necessity 
to  do  so  now.  For  his  own  sake,  he  will  not  set  the  ship  on 
fire,  or  scuttle  her,  at  this  distance  from  land ;  and  as  to  his 
hope  of  overpowering  lis,  or  the  English  part  of  the  crew,  the 
idea  is  absurd.  However,  I  will  warn  the  other  officers.  You 
go  and  tell  Mr.  Tarboz  I  wish  to  speak  to  him.  Take  care 
the  Lascar  fellows  do  not  see  you ;  and  then  go  back  to  your 
berth  and  turn  in.'' 

I  made  my  way  to  the  boatswain's  cabin,  and,  rousing  him 
up,  told  him  that  the  first  officer  wished  to  see  him  on  a 
matter  of  importance. 

"  I  need  ask  no  questions,  Walter,"  he  observed.  "  Do  you 
know  what  it  is  about  ? '' 

"  Mr.  Thudicumb  will  tell  you  all  about  it,"  I  replied ;  keep- 
ing to  my  resolution  of  not  speakiug  to  any  one  else  aboat 
the  matter. 

I  then  went  to  my  berth,  and  feeling  sure  that  all  would  be 
managed  wisely  by  the  first  officer,  was  in  less  than  a  coaple 
of  minutes  fast  asleep.  In  my  dreams,  however,  I  heard  fear- 
ful noises.  I  fancied  I  saw  the  mutineers  rushing  aft ;  but  in- 
stead of  ten  Lascars,  there  were  fifty  or  one  hundred  dark- 
skinned  fellows,  with  sharp  krisses  in  their  hands,  threatening 
destruction  to  all  who  opposed  them. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THB    SHIP    IN   DANGER. 

^  WAS  awoke  by  the  cry  of  "  All  haade,  ehorUn  Mul." 
Slipping  on  my  clothes,  I  sprang  on  deck.  The 
was  running  high,  the  Bhip  was  heeling  orer  to 
a  strong  hreeze.  I  flew  to  the  rigging,  and  my 
station  in  the  laizzen-top.  It  was  daylight.  The 
irming  up  the  rigging,  and  I  could  distinguish 
the  Lascars  forward  amon^  the  moat  active.  Whatever  might 
have  heen  their  intentions  tor  evil,  they  seemed  as  eager  as 
any  ono  in  taking  in  the  rccfa.  The  serang  himself  lay  out  on 
the  weather  yard-arm,  and  I  saw  him,  earing  in  hand,  working 
away  actively  with  the  rest.  The  dream  was  still  vivid  on  my 
mind;  and  I  could  not  help  feeling  aurprised  at  seeing  him 
thus  engaged,  when  I  had  expected  to  be  struggling  in  &  deadly 
conflict  with  him  and  his  companions.  The  ship  was  soon 
brought  under  snug  sail,  and  standing  on  her  courae  to  the 
eastward.  The  watch  below  returned  to  their  bunks  to  take 
the  remainder  of  their  short  night's  rest,  and  I  was  quickly 
asleep. 

Again  the  same  dream  came  hack  to  me.  Once  more  the 
Lascars  made  their  way  aft,  but  this  time  stealthily.  I  fancied 
I  saw  All  leading  them  through  the  gloom  of  night,  whilst 
the  captain  was  unconacions  of  their  approach,  gazing  over  the 
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Uffnily  as  if  watching  some  object  astern.  I  tried  to  warn 
bim,  but  could  not  make  my  voice  heard.  Ali  was  close  to 
him,  with  his  kriss  ready  to  strike,  when  I  heard  the  watch 
below  called. 

In  a  moment  I  was  awake.  My  dream  was  at  an  end.  I 
dressed  as  usoal  for  the  morning  work  of  washing  down  decks, 
and  in  another  minute  was  paddling  about  with  my  bare  feet 
on  the  planks,  among  idlers  holy-stoning,  and  topmen  dashing 
buckets  of  water  here  and  there  on  every  side,  often  into  the 
face  of  some  unhappy  wight  to  whom  they  owed  a  grudge. 
The  wind  did  not  increase,  but  there  was  sufficient  sea  on  to  keep 
many  of  the  passengers  below.  Mrs.  Payenport,  however,  with 
Emily  and  Grace,  came  on  deck.  They  required,  however, 
a«istance  to  move  about,  which  I  and  the  third  mate,  and  a 
young  civilian  going  out  to  Singapore,  had  the  satisfuction 
of  rendering  them.  Emily  and  Grace  sat  watching  the  high, 
tossing,  foaming  seas  with  delight. 

"  How  gp'and  I "  exclaimed  Emily.  "  I  quite  envy  the  huge 
fish  which  can  swim  about  unconcerned  in  these  tumbling 
waves,  or  the  sea-fowl  which  fly  over  them  from  ridge  to  ridge 
bathing  in  the  spray." 

Grace  admired  the  masses  of  white  foam  which  flew  oU  from 
the  summits  of  the  seas  as  they  rolled  grandly  by,  Mr.  Hooker 
was  the  merriest  of  the  party,  and  seemed  well  pleased  with 
the  delight  the  girls  exhibited  at  the  new  aspect  the  ocean 
had  put  on.  He  only  regretted  that  he  could  not  read  as  much 
as  usual,  as  he  was  tempted,  like  them,  to  remain  on  deck  and 
observe  it. 

I  had  not  forgotten  what  I  had  heard  from  Potto  Jumbo 
about  Ali  and  his  companions.  I  observed  them  on  deck 
going  about  their  duty  as  quietly  and  orderly  as  any  one. 
Mr.  Thudicumb  had  not  again  alluded  to  the  subject,  and  I 
could  not  tell  whether  or  not  he  had  informed  the  captain. 
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I  could  not,  however,  help  suspecting  that  Ali  had  seen 
Potto  speaking  to  me,  and  that  he  might  therefore  be  acting 
as  he  was  doing  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  us  off  our  guard. 
I  resolved  to  mention  my  suspicion  to  Mr.  Thudicnmb  as  soon 
as  I  had  an  opportunity,  and  in  the  meantime  to  watch  Ali, 
and  try  to  find  out  what  he  was  about.  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  speaking,  unobserved,  to  the  black  cook;  for  whenever  I 
went  forward  either  Ali  himself,  or  one  of  the  Lascars,  were 
near  the  caboose.     I  suspected  that  they  went  there  purposely. 

For  three  days  the  gale  continued.  At  last,  one  evening 
Mr.  Thudicumb  called  me  into  his  cabin. 

"  I  have  not  been  asleep,  Walter,"  he  said.  "  The  captain 
knows  all  about  the  matter.  He  does  not  think  that  the 
Lascars  will  really  carry  out  their  plans,  and  suspects  that  Ali 
was  merely  attempting  to  frighten  the  black  cook.  Still,  as  a 
matter  of  precaution,  he  has  directed  all  the  officers,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  gentlemen  passengers,  to  carry  arms;  and  has 
warned  Mr.  Tarbox,  and  three  or  four  of  the  most  trustworthy 
of  the  men,  to  be  on  the  alert.  However,  while  the  gale 
blows,  there  is  little  fear  that  they  will  attempt  anything; 
but  if  we  were  to  have  a  long  calm,  their  courage  would  get 
up,  as  they  would  believe  that  they  could  navigate  the  ship 
in  smooth  water,  should  they  be  able  to  gain  possession  of 
her.'; 

That  night  the  sea  had  gone  do\vn,  and  the  weather  ap- 
peared mending.  While  I  was  on  deck,  I  found  Potto  Jumbo 
by  my  side. 

"  Well,  Potto,"  I  said,  "  do  you  think  our  friends  have  given 
up  their  kind  intentions?" 

"  No,  Massa  Walter,"  he  answered.  "  Me  tink  dey  cut  your 
t'roat,  and  my  t'roat,  and  de  captain's  t'roat,  and  de  mate's 
t'roat,  and  everybody's  t'roat  who  no  side  wid  dem." 

**  Then  would  it  not  be  better  to  get  them  all  put  in  irons 
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at  once  ?  "  I  observed.    *'  I  wonder  tbe  captain  does  not  secure 
them." 

"  Dey  done  nothing/'  answered  Potto.  "  Dey  good, 
obedient  seamen.  What  for  de  captain  put  dem  in  irons? 
I  only  try  and  find  out,  and  tink  and  guess  what  dey  want 
to  do." 

"  True,"  I  observed ;  "  then  all  we  can  do  is  to  watch  till 
they  commit  some  overt  act,  as  the  lawyers  call  it." 

"  I  don't  know  what  overt  act  is,"  observed  my  friend ;  "  but 
I  know  dat  if  dey  stick  de  kriss  into  me,  or  de  mate,  or  Massa 
Tarbox,  dey  no  stop  dere.  When  dey  begin,  I  know  what 
dese  fellows  are." 

"  Then,  what  we  must  do,  is  to  watch  them  narrowly,"  I 
observed. 

**  Ay,  ay,  Massa  Walter,  I  got  my  eyes  about  me ;  neber 
fear  of  dat.  Dey  tink  me  go  to  sleep.  When  cunning  Lascar 
talk  and  plot,  and  say  what  he  will  do,  Potto  lies  wid  one  eye 
just  little  open,  peeping  out  of  de  bunk  and  awake,  and  snore 
all  the  time  like  de  big  animal  you  call  'nosorous  in  my 
country.  Dey  say,  *  Dat  black  cook  is  fast  asleep— he  no 
understand  what  we  say.' — Now,  good-night,  Massa  Walter ; 
me  go  below  and  talk  of  de  tree  glass  of  grog  I  got,  and  den 
lie  down,  and  go  off  to  sleep  and  snore.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Potto 
Jumbo  no  sleep  when  his  friends  in  danger,  and  their  enemies 
plotting." 

He  said  this  in  his  usual  low  voice,  and  leaving  me,  dived 
below.  By  the  next  forenoon  the  sea  had  almost  completely 
gone  down.  The  reefs  had  been  shaken  out  of  the  sails,  and 
under  our  usual  canvas  we  were  making  good  speed  across  the 
ocean.  Passing  near  the  caboose.  Potto  Jumbo  popped  out 
his  head. 

"  Tell  de  first  mate  to  be  on  de  watch.  Dey  going  to  do 
something — mischief — never   fear   dat;    me  know   not   what 
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dough,  dey  so  quiet ;  but  dej  intend  to  take  away  a  boat,  dat 
I  heard  dem  say." 

Having  thus  delivered  himself,  Potto  drew  his  head  in 
^vithin  his  den.  As  soon  as  I  could  return  aft,  I  found  an 
opportunity  of  telling  Mr.  Thudicumb  what  Potto  had  said. 

"  Not  much  fear  of  their  getting  off,"  observed  the  first  mate. 
''  It  would  be  difficult  for  the  serang  and  his  men  to  lower  a 
boat  without  being  discovered.  We  must,  however,  keep  a  strict 
watch  over  him.  He  probably  supposes  that  we  are  near  some 
land  which  he  hopes  to  reach.  Still,  whatever  may  be  hiB  in- 
tentions, we  will  be  even  with  him." 

The  sun  had  set  in  a  glorious  glow  of  red.  The  paasengers 
were  on  deck  enjoying  the  coolness  of  evening,  though  the 
shades  of  night  quickly  came  down  over  the  ocean.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  startling  cry  of  "  Fire,  fire !  "  and  a  thin  wreath  of 
dark  smoke  was  seen  ascending  up  the  fore-hatchway. 

"Strike  the  fire-bell!'*  cried  the  captain.  "No  rushing, 
my  men !  Steady  I  Mr.  Thudicumb  will  lead  the  way  be- 
low. Be  ready  with  the  buckets. — Mr.  Martin,"  to  the 
second  officer,  "  rig  a  pump  overboard !  Mr.  Tarbox,  come 
aft !  " 

The  captain  whispered  a  few  words  to  him.  The  men 
obeyed  all  the  orders  promptly.  A  line  was  formed  to  pass 
the  buckets  as  they  were  filled  down  the  hold.  The  first 
officer  and  several  men  descended.  The  passengers  joined  the 
party  to  pass  the  buckets.  Among  the  most  active  of  the 
people  appeared  Ali,  and  two  or  three  of  his  men.  I  ob- 
served, however,  that  the  remainder  kept  together  on  one  side 
of  the  ship.  The  smoke  increased,  in  spite  of  the  water 
which  was  now  hove  down  on  the  spot  whence  it  was  sup- 
posed to  proceed.  Faster  and  faster  we  passed  the  buckets. 
Presently  there  was  a  cry,  and  first  one  man  and  then  another 
was  hauled  up  almost  suffocated  with  smoke.      Mr.  Thudi- 
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cumb  came  last :  he  coald  scarcely  stand ;  indeed,  he  appeared 
almost  senseless.  He  qnicklj  recovered,  however,  and  in- 
sisted on  again  going  below,  though  the  other  officers  begged 
to  take  his  place. 

"  No,  no,"  he  shouted.  '^  Bring  wet  blankets,  wet  bed- 
ding— anything  by  which  we  may  smother  the  flames  I  " 

Once  more  he  and  his  companions  descended  with  wet 
blankets  in  their  arms.  The  seat  of  the  fire  was  evidently 
far  down. 

"  We  must  get  at  the  cargo  I "  cried  Mr.  Thudicumb,  from 
below,  to  the  captain,  who  was  standing  over  the  hatchway. 

A  crane  was  rigged,  and  whips  rove,  and  bales  and  pack- 
ages hauled  up,  several  more  men  jumping  below  to  assist. 
I  was  passing  the  buckets  when  Mr.  Tarbox  came  near  me. 

"  Keep  an  eye  on  Ali  and  his  people,"  he  said.  "  I  have  a 
notion  this  is  their  doing.  For  all  they  appear  so  active,  they 
mean  mischief,  depend  on  it." 

Still  Ali  was  working  away,  now  passing  along  a  bucket, 
now  hoisting  up  a  bale  of  merchandise.  Presently,  however, 
I  saw  him  slip  away  and  glide  off.  His  men,  who  had  ap- 
parently been  watching  him,  directly  afterwards  also  made 
their  way  up  to  the  starboard  quarter  boat ;  and  I  observed 
that  each  man  carried  a  package  of  some  sort.  I  ran 
round  to  where  the  boatswain  was  assisting  in  hoisting  up 
the  cargo ;  and  he  and  several  men,  whom  he  summoned,  in- 
stantly sprang  aft,  where  we  found  Ali  and  his  companions 
in  the  act  of  lowering  the  boat.     Two  were  already  in  her 

"  Hold  fast,  you  villains  I  "  cried  Tarbox,  giving  a  blow  to 
Ali,  which  knocked  him  over. 

His  companions  drew  their  sharp  knives,  which  they  had 
concealed  in  their  trousers,  and  made  a  rush  at  the  boatswain, 
who  was,  however,  too  quick  for  them,  and  drawing  a  pistol 
from  his  pocket,  presented  it  at  the  head  of  the  first ;  while 
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the  men,  seizing  some  boat-stretchers  which  had  been  placed 
ready  for  use  by  the  boatswain,  laid  about  them  with  so  much 
energy  that  they  quickly  knocked  over  several  of  the  Lascars, 
though  two  or  three  were  wounded  in  the  scuffle.  All  had 
again  sprung  to  his  feet,  but  instead  of  attempting  to  attack 
Mr.  Tarbox,  he  only  cried  out, — 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  lowered  a  boat  to  save  the  ladies  I 
Suppose  fire  gain  on  ship,  what  you  do  then  with  them  ?" 

"  Oh  I  is  that  it,  my  hearty  I "  answered  Tarbox.  "  How- 
ever, the  fire  is  not  going  to  gain  on  the  ship,  I  hope.  Do 
you  tell  your  men  to  come  out  of  the  boat  quickly,  and  make 
fast  the  falls  again,  and  just  you  come  along  with  me." 

Saying  this,  the  boatswain  made  a  rush  at  the  Lascar,  and 
quickly  passed  a  rope  behind  his  arms.  Two  other  men  were 
seized  at  the  same  time,  their  knives  being  taken  from  them. 
They  were  then  dragged  into  one  of  the  cabins,  and  a  seaman 
with  a  loaded  pistol  placed  as  a  guard  over  them. 

*'  Now,  the  rest  of  you  go  forward  ! "  cried  the  boatswain  to 
the  Lascars ;  and,  without  attempting  resistance,  they  obeyed 
the  order. 

Oliver  Farwell  was  sent  aft  by  the  captain  to  assist  the 
seamen  in  watching  the  prisoners,  while  I  again  joined  the 
gangs  in  passing  the  buckets.  The  smoke  continued  to  as- , 
cend  as  quickly  as  before ;  and,  as  the  cargo  was  removed, 
flames  burst  up,  rising  through  the  hatchway.  Again  Mr. 
Thudicumb  and  his  companions  had  to  come  on  deck. 

"  Never  fear,  though,"  he  cried  out,  as  soon  as  he  had  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  the  smoke.  "  We  are  getting  at 
the  seat  of  the  fire  1  More  volunteers  for  below  1  Gome, 
lads  I " 

He  had  not  to  make  any  further  appeal.  A  dozen  fresh 
hands,  led  by  Mr.  Hooker,  each  carrying  sails  or  blankets  or 
bedding  well  saturated,  sprang  below ;  and  I  coulii  not  resist  the 
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feeling  that  I  could  do  more  good  there  than  on  deck.  Mean- 
time water  came  rushing  down  round  us,  preventing  our 
clothes  from  catching  fire.  Happily  the  ship  was  steady,  or 
the  danger  would  have  heen  greatly  increased. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  scene.  The  lurid  glare  of  the  fire 
cast  a  ruddy  glow  over  the  figures  of  the  men  as  they  gathered 
round  the  crater-like  opening  which  had  heen  made,  while 
dark  wreaths  of  smoke  hung  over  the  deck  ahove  us,  and 
curled  up  towards  the  hatchway.  Scarcely,  however,  had  a 
fresh  supply  of  sails  and  hedding  heen  thrown  over  the  hole, 
aided  hy  the  streams  of  water  which  came  rushing  into  it, 
than  the  flames  suddenly  suhsided. 

"  Hurrah  I "  shouted  Mr.  Thudicumh,  and  the  cry  was 
taken  up  hy  Mr.  Hooker  and  the  rest  of  us.  "  More  water  I 
more  water ! " 

Bucket  after  hucket  was  handed  down  and  dashed  into  the 
opening,  and  again  hauled  up.  We  were  now  left  in  almost 
total  darkness  :  not  a  glimmer  of  light  remained.  The  smoke 
entirely  disappeare<l,  though  the  strong  smell  of  it  remained. 
The  first  officer  called  for  lanterns,  and  they  were  quickly 
brought  by  the  boatswain  and  his  mates.  He  now  descended 
into  the  lower  hold,  and  the  blankets  and  bedding  were  hoisted 
up  ont  of  it. 

"  It  is  as  well  we  got  out  these  bales,"  I  heard  him  observe 
to  the  boatswain.  "  Here,  Tarbox  ;  what  do  you  say  to 
this?" 

It  was  evident  on  examination  that  a  space  had  been  cleared 
out  under  the  cargo,  and  filled  with  straw  and  shavings  and 
other  light  matter.  This  had  caused  the  smoke,  though  until 
tbe  bales  above  it  had  been  removed  the  flames  were  kept 
dowil.  When  the  superincumbent  bales  were  lifted  off,  the 
flames  quickly  rose  up ;  but  the  material  which  fed  them 
beinff  light,  had  speedily  burned  out  before  they  had  time  to 
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ignite  the  surrounding  cargo,  wbioh,  fortunately  being  very 
tightly  packed,  did  not  easily  catch  fire.  A  thorough  exami- 
nation having  been  made,  no  further  signs  of  fire  could  be 
discovered.  A  couple  of  trusty  bands  were  placed  to  watch 
the  hold,  and  those  who  were  drenched  to  the  skin  retired  to 
put  on  dry  garments. 

I  soon  afterwards  met  Mr.  Tarbox,  and  asked  him  if  he 
suspected  the  cause  of  the  fire. 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  he  answered.  "  Depend  upon  it,  that 
fellow  Ali  and  his  gang  have  had  a  hand  in  it ;  but  how  they 
managed  to  get  below  without  being  discovered  is  more  than 
I  can  say." 

The  captain  and  officers  held  now  a  consultation,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Lascars  were  seized,  and  the  whole  of  the  party  put 
in  irons.  I  will  not  describe  the  scenes  which  took  place  in 
the  cabin  after  it  was  known  that  the  fire  had  been  thoroughly 
put  out,  and  that  we  were  once  more  in  safety.  The  passen- 
gers exhibited  tlieir  feelings  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Some  wept, 
others  laughed ;  and  many,  I  am  glad  to  say,  knelt  down  and 
returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  protection  which  had  been 
afforded  us.  I  kissed  my  dear  sister  Emily,  and  told  her 
how  thankful  I  was  that  she  was  safe  ;  for,  indeed,  my 
thoughts  had  been  of  her  all  the  time,  more  than  of  anything 
else. 

The  next  morning  Ali  and  his  companions  were  brought  up 
for  trial  before  the  captain  and  officers  and  several  passengers. 
Suspicions  were  evidently  strong  against  them,  and  yet  no 
one  could  prove  that  they  liad  placed  the  combustible  matter 
in  the  hold,  or  had  set  it  on  fire.  Ali  himself  declared,  with 
many  oaths,  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  charges  brought 
against  him ;  his  air,  indeed,  was  that  of  a  much  injured  per- 
son. As  to  his  attempt  to  lower  a  boat,  he  asserted  positively, 
and  his  men  corroborated  his  statement,,  that  the  order  bad 
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been  given  by  the  second  officer.  When  Martin  declared  he 
had  issued  no  such  order,  Ali  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
oould  only  say  that  he  must  have  been  mistaken,  and  that  the 
error  arose  in  consequence  of  his  slight  knowledge  of  English. 
When  asked  how  they  came  to  hare  arms  in  their  hands,  they 
said  they  had  brought  their  knives  for  ordinary  use ;  and  in 
the  same  way  they  had  secured  some  provisions,  knowing  that 
should  they  have  to  go  in  the  boats  they  would  be  required, 
as  they  could  not  eat  the  food  cooked  by  the  Christians. 

Now,  if  my  kind  friend  Captain  Davenport  had  a  fault,  it 
was  that  of  being  too  lenient.  Instead  of  keeping  Ali  and 
his  gang  in  irons,  he  at  once  liberated  them,  warning  them 
that  though  suspicions  were  strongly  against  them,  he  was 
willing  to  believe  the  best.  I  do  not  think  either  the  officers 
or  passengers  were  particularly  well-pleased  with  his  decision. 
I  afterwards  heard  Mr.  Thudicumb  tell  the  boatswain  to  keep 
as  bright  a  look-out  as  possible  on  Ali  and  the  other  Lascars. 

"  I  doubt  whether  that  fellow  has  got  any  gratitude  in  his 
breast ;  and  if  he  is  determined  to  do  mischief,  he  will  bide 
his  time  and  do  it,  depend  on  that,"  he  observed. 

"  Ay,  ay,  Mr.  Thudicumb,  I  have  no  doubt  about  it,"  ob- 
served Tarbox.  "  I  only  wish  the  captain  would  have  kept 
them  in  irons  till  we  get  to  Singapore,  and  would  then  hand 
them  over  to  justice.  That  fellow  Ali  deserves  hanging,  to 
my  mind,  as  much  as  any  pirate  who  has  ever  swung  in 
chains,  or  mutineer  who  has  been  run  up  to  the  yard-arm. 
It  was  no  fault  of  his  that  this  fine  ship  and  all  on  board  were 
not  burned  or  sent  to  the  bottom.*' 

Ali  perhaps  knew  that  he  was  watched ;  at  all  events,  his 
whole  conduct  was  changed.  No  man  could  behave  more 
respectfully  to  the  officers,  or  could  more  carefully  see  that 
those  under  him  did  their  duty,  while  he  himself  worked 
ttway  as  hard  as  any  one.      lie  seemed  to  bear  no  ill-will 
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agaiiuit  Tarbox  or  any  of  the  other  men,  while  he  appeared 
to  have  positivoly  a  kindly  feeling  towards  Potto  Jumbo,  and 
to  be  eapeuially  patronizing  to  Macco.  Indeed,  after  this 
everything  went  on  suioothly  and  pleasantly  among  the  men, 
while  perhaps  the  dangers  they  had  gone  through  mads  the 
jiassujigers  even  more  xociable  and  pIcoBaut  than  before. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


WE  ENTER  THE  EASTERN  SEAS. 

L\ND  was  in  sight,  stretching  out  on  either  hand. 
On  the  port  side  was  the  island  of  Sumatra ;  on 
the  starboard,  the  north  end  of  Java.  The  Bus- 
sarah  Merchant^  with  a  light  wind,  was  standing 
through  the  Straits  of  Sunda.  Mr.  Hooker  walked 
the  deck,  in  spite  of  the  heat,  rubbing  his  hands 
with  pleasure.  He  was  now  approaching  the  region  he  had 
long  desired  to  examine ;  and  he  was  pleasing  himself  with 
the  thoughts  of  the  wonders  of  Nature  which  would  be  re- 
realed  to  his  sight.  Soon  the  straits  were  passed,  and 
numerous  low-lying  shores  of  various  islands,  large  and  small, 
appeared  in  sight,  covered  with  the  richest  vegetation,  which 
seemed  to  flourish  under  the  fearful  heat  which  oppressed  the 
spirits  of  us  poor  mortals  who  had  come  from  so  much  cooler 
a  region.  It  bad  been  hot  when  passing  the  tropics :  it  was 
hotter  still  now ;  for  no  clouds  overhead  tempered  the  sun's 
rays.  The  pitch,  as  before,  in  the  sides  and  seams  of  the 
deck,  melted  and  oozed  out.  The  tar  dropped  from  the 
rigging,  and  none  of  us  willingly  touched  any  piece  of  metal 
for  fear  of  burning  our  fingers.  Merlin  wisely  kept  in  the 
shade,  and  the  young  ladies  followed  his  example.  I,  how- 
ever, being  now  stationed  in  the  mizzen-top,  had  to  go  aloft. 


pr, 


SINGAPORE. 


T  ct>ul<l  ii'it  lirip  often  wisliiDg,  as  I  looked  down  iiito  the 
cli'tir  Run,  thut  I  might  take  a  t«Hp  overboard,  and  dive  down 
iiil«  tlio  dcjUliH  lielow. 

Singapore — tliat  wonderful  cinporinni  of  the  commerce  of 


tlio  Eaist,  08lnlilislicil  by  tbe  sAgaciouK  forctdgbt  of  Sir  Stam- 
ford Ruffles — was  now  reached.  It  was  the  fint  time  our 
anchor  liud  been  drr>)ipc<l  since  wc  quitted  the  Thames.     Tbo 
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only  land  sighted  till  Sumatra  and  Java  were  seen,  was  the 
small  island  of  Tristan  d'Acunha. 

"You  see,  my  boy,  the  result  of  a  sound  knowledge  of 
navigation,"  observed  Mr.  Hooker  to  me.  "  But  the  captain 
has  to  thank  the  astronomers,  and  the  inventors  and  the 
manufacturers  of  his  instruments,  or  he  could  not  have  thus 
easily  found  his  way  half  round  the  world,  as  he  has  done. 
You  see  we  depend  upon  each  other ;  and  that  is  what  I  want 
to  impress  upon  you.  You  may  not  have  much  scientific 
knowledge  yourself,  but  if  you  have  observation,  you  can 
accurately  note  the  various  phenomena  you  meet  with,  and 
give  your  descriptions  to  those  who  will  make  good  use  of 
them.  I  had  contemplated  leaving  the  ship  at  Singapore; 
but  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go  with  you  to  Japan,  and 
then  to  return  in  her  to  one  of  the  ports  in  these  Eastern 
islands  which  Captain  Davenport  purposes  visiting." 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  of  Mr.  Hooker^s  determination,  for 
I  should  have  been  very  sorry  to  have  lost  his  society. 

The  town  and  island  of  Singapore  exhibit  a  variety  of 
Eastern  races  and  different  religions  and  modes  of  life.  The 
ruling  class  are  of  course  English,  bat  the  Chinese  are  the 
most  numerous,  and  among  them  are  found  many  wealthy 
merchants,  most  of  the  mechanics  and  labourers,  and  also  agri- 
culturalists. The  sea-faring  population  are  mostly  Malays. 
There  are  a  good  many  Portuguese,  who  act  as  clerks  and 
shop-keepers.  There  are  also  Arabs  and  Klings  of  Western 
India,  who  are  Mohammedans.  There  are  also  Parsee  merchants, 
while  the  grooms  and  washermen  are  mostly  Bengalees. 
These,  with  numerous  Javanese  sailors,  as  well  as  traders  from 
Celebes,  Bali,  and  numerous  other  islands  of  the  East,  make  up 
this  curiously  mixed  population.  Then  in  the  harbour  are 
found  men-of-war,  merchant  vessels  of  numerous  European 
nations,  large  numbers  of  Chinese  junks  and  Malay  praus,  with 
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hunilredu  of  little  fishing  and  passenger  boats.  Chinese  joss- 
houses,  Indian  temples,  Mohammedan  mosques,  rise  up  on  either 
side  with  Christian  churches.  The  warehouses  are  substantial, 
the  residences  of  the  Europeans  large  and  commodious,  con- 
trasting with  the  long  rows  of  queer  little  Malay  and  Chinese 
cottages,  among  which  are  found  Kling  and  Chinese  bazaars, 
where  everything  can  be  bought,  from  a  reel  of  cotton  to  a 
sword  or  razor.  Numberless  vendors  of  various  articles  throng 
the  streets  with  water,  fruit,  vegetables,  soup,  and  a  sort  of 
jelly  made  of  sea-weed.  Here  a  man  comes  running  along  with 
a  pole,  having  a  cooking  apparatus  on  one  end  and  a  table  on 
the  other,  from  which  he  will  immediately  furnish  a  meal  of 
shell-fish,  vegetables,  and  rice  at  a  small  cost. 

The  island  of  Singapore  is  covered  with  a  number  of  small 
hills,  some  nearly  400  feet  high,  covered  to  the  summits  with 
forest  trees.  In  these  forests  the  Chinese  settlers  are  employed 
in  cutting  timber.  Tigers  are  very  numerous  on  the  island,  as 
they  have  but  a  short  distance  to  cross  over  from  the  Malay 
peninsula,  and  frequently  wood -cutters  are  carried  away  by 
them. 

I  accompanied  Mr.  Uooker  several  times  on  shore.  The 
naturalist  was  delighted  with  the  great  variety  of  beetles  and 
other  crawling  creatures  which  he  was  able  to  collect.  We 
were  struck  by  the  enonnous  size  of  the  trees  and  the  variety 
of  large  fenis,  as  well  as  the  number  of  climbing  ratan 
palms.  One  day  we  were  walking  along,  Mr.  Hooker 
being  in  advance,  when  I  saw  him  suddenly  sink  into  the 
ground.  I  ran  forward  to  help  my  friend,  who  fortunately 
having  a  long  pole  in  his  hand,  kept  hold  of  it. 

**  Quick,  quick,  Walter !  "  he  shouted.  "  Help  me  out  or  I 
shall  be  impaled." 

Not  without  difficulty  I  got  hold  of  his  hand,  and  by  main 
force  dragged  him  up.     When  at  length  on  finn  ground,  the 
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naturalist,  after  resting  a  moment,  pulled  away  a  quantity  of 
brushwood  and  disclosed  a  large  pit.  On  looking  into  it  we 
found  that  it  was  formed  with  the  top  narrower  than  the  bottom, 
and  in  the  oentre  was  stuck  a  pointed  stake.  A  person  falling 
in,  had  he  escaped  impalement,  would  have  found  it  impossible, 
unaided,  to  get  out  again. 

"  This  is  a  tiger-pit,''  exclaimed  Mr.  Hooker ;  "  and  a  yery 
effectual  way  of  catching  a  tiger  should  one  attempt  to  cross 
it  I  really  believe  that  I  have  narrowly  escaped  a  fearful 
death ;  for  see,  had  I  gone  through,  I  should  very  probably  have 
fallen  on  the  stake." 

After  this,  as  we  proceeded,  we  carefully  avoided  the  spots 
covered  over  by  fallen  brushwood,  lest  they  should  conceal  pits 
of  a  similar  description.  Still  Mr.  Hooker  was  too  eager  a 
naturalist  to  give  up  his  search,  and,  aided  by  me,  quickly 
filled  his  boxes  and  cases.  Evening  was  coming  on,  and  we 
were  thinking  of  returning,  sorry  to  leave  the  cool  shade  of 
the  trees  for  the  still  hot,  open  ground,  when  we  saw  a  creature 
at  no  great  distance  moving  through  the  jungle. 

"  What  can  that  be  ?  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  A  tiger,  and  it  will  be  as  well  to  put  a  bullet  into  my  gun 
in  case  he  should  think  fit  to  follow  us.  I  am  told  that  seldom 
a  day  passes  that  an  unfortunate  Chinaman  is  not  carried  away 
by  one  of  these  beasts.  I  am  afraid  they  are  too  wary,  like  rats 
in  England,  to  be  caught  in  traps,  or  there  would  not  be  so 
many  of  them  in  the  island." 

As  we  walked  along  I  could  not  help  looking  over  my 
shoulder  every  now  and  then  in  expectation  of  seeing  the  tiger. 
Mr.  Hooker,  too,  kept  his  gun  ready  for  use  in  case  we  were 
pursued.  We  left  the  forest,  however,  and  took  our  way  over 
the  open,  dry  ground  without  again  catching  sight  of  the  tiger. 

We  got  back  to  Singapore  and  returned  on  board  that  night, 
as  the  ship  was  to  sail  the  following  morning.     Emily  turned 
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pale  wlieu  she  lieard  the  acoonnt  I  gave  her  of  the  tiger, 
and  all  the  party  were  greatly  interested  in  kearing  the  aooount 
of  Mr  Hooker's  escape  from  the  tiger-pit. 

The  ship's  conrse  was  now  directly  through  the  Oiiina  Sea 
— a  region  in  which  every  variety  of  weather  is  encountered, 
from  a  dead  calm  to  a  furious  typhoon.  The  northern  end  of 
tlie  Philippine  Inlands  was  sighted  on  the  starboard  hand,  and 
afterwards  the  Bashee  Islands  to  the  north  of  them. 

''  There  is  a  large  island  lies  away  there  on  our  right  hand, 
called  Formosa,"  said  the  captain.  *^The  inhabitants  are 
Chinese.  They  seem  even  more  cruel  and  treacherous  than 
the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  Not  long  ago  two  vessels  were 
wrecked,  and  their  crews  made  prisoners.  The  natives  marched 
them  off  to  their  capital,  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  island, 
several  days'  journey  from  the  coast,  and  there  they  kept  them 
prisoners  for  many  months.  Some  were  Englishmen,  others 
Lascars,  to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty.  The  lives  of  a  few 
were  saved,  but  they  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  the  others,  declar- 
ing they  were  those  of  barbarians  killed  in  warfare ;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  chief  officers  who  commanded  this  massacre  gained 
great  credit,  and  many  rewards  for  their  bravery.  The  others 
were  carried  away  to  Nangking,  and  were  there  going  to  be 
killed ;  but  the  English  *  expedition  came  out,  and  were  just  in 
time  to  save  their  lives. — I  don't  like  the  Chinese,"  continued 
the  captain.  "  They  are  treacherous,  conceited,  inhospitable 
to  strangers,  grossly  superstitious,  heartless,  and  cruel,  though 
perhaps  they  may  not  be  said  to  be  bloodthirsty.  Their  streets 
are  dirty  in  the  extreme,  and  their  houses  are  not  much  better. 
However,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  very  industrious 
and  persevering,  and  that  a  Chinaman  will  make  a  living  where 
a  man  of  another  nation  will  starve." 

"  Perhaps,  when  we  come  to  know  them  better,  we  may  find 

*  The  English  have  now  a  sctlement  in  Fonnosa. 
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exceptions  to  tbis  description/'  obseired  Mr.  Hooker.  ''  Pro- 
bably we  shall  disooyer  noble  and  bigb-miDded  men,  according 
to  the  ligbt  that  is  in  tbem,  in  China  as  elsewhere.  I  do  not 
know  that  all  English  towns  are  models  of  cleanliness;  and 
certainly,  if  left  to  the  care  of  the  ordinary  inhabitants,  many 
would  he  found  as  bad  as  those  in  China." 

At  length  the  high  land  of  the  south  end  of  Japan  ho^e  in 
sight.  As  the  ship  stood  on  towards  the  harbour  of  Nagasaki, 
we  were  all  eagerly  looking  out  on  the  beautiful  scenery  which 
presented  itself.  In  many  parts  the  coast  is  bold,  in  other 
places  it  rises  from  the  beach  in  gentle  hills  covered  with 
apparently  impenetrable  forests.  The  narrow  entrance  to  the 
liarbour  now  appeared,  between  lofty  overhanging  hills  covered 
with  rich  vegetation.  As  Captain  Davenport  had  been  there 
before,  and  the  wind  was  fair,  we  stood  boldly  on  till  a  pilot 
appeared,  when  sail  was  shortened  to  allow  him  to  come  on 
board.  On  either  side,  wherever  the  ground  would  allow  it, 
the  land  seemed  cultivated  to  the  summit  of  the  highest  hills. 
Here  and  there,  however,  the  muzzles  of  guns  were  seen  pro- 
truding from  amidst  green  shrubs  and  trees,  ready  to  destroy 
any  unwelcome  intruder. 

As  the  ship  advanced  the  harbour  widened  out.  On  one 
side  appeared  the  beautiful  little  island  of  Pappenberg,  so 
named  by  the  Dutch,  though  the  Japanese  call  it  Tacabooco. 
Its  sides  rise  directly  out  of  the  water  in  lofty  precipitous 
clififs,  their  summits  crowned  with  dark  luxuriant  cedars.  It 
was  to  this  island  that  a  large  number  of  the  Japanese  who 
had  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  celebrated  Roman 
Catholic  missionary  Xavier  were  carried  when  they  refused  to 
abjure  the  religion  they  had  adopted.  Conducted  up  to  the 
summits  of  the  clifTs,  they  were  cast  over  the  edge,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  at  low  water,  meeting  certain  death  as  they 
reached  the  rocks  below.     Here  the  mangled  remains  lay  till 
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the  tide  coming  in  carried  them  of!  to  sea.  In  lat«  years  many 
hundred  Christians  were  treated  in  a  similar  manner  in  Mada- 
gascar. We  looked  with  sad  interest  at  the  spot,  having  just 
before  read  an  account  of  the  massacre. 

Tlic  ship  continued  her  progress  up  the  inlet  or  gulf,  which 
is  four  miles  long,  till  at  length  she  came  to  an  anchor  off  the 
town  of  Nagasaki.  On  either  side  Avere  towering  cliffis,  pre- 
cipitous peaks  with  green  and  shady  groves  below,  amid  which 
appeared  prettily-painted  picturesque  cottages,  not  altogether 
unlike  those  of  Switzerland.  Many  small  bays  were  passed, 
in  which  were  moored  little  boats,  kept  scrupulously  dean, 
though  unpainted.  The  sails  consisted  of  three  stripes  of  sail- 
cloth or  matting,  united  by  a  kind  of  lacework,  thus  forming 
one  whole  sail  for  light  winds.  By  unlacing  one  portion,  the 
wiil  can  quickly  bo  reduced  in  size.  The  boatmen,  unlike  the 
natives  of  the  places  lately  visited,  were  almost  as  fair  as 
Europeans.  They  wore,  however,  scarcely  more  clothing  than 
their  brethren  in  more  southern  regions.  A  Japanese  boat  is 
moved  by  a  scull  in  the  stern,  with  which  she  is  steered  when 
under  sail — no  oars  being  used :  the  passengers  always  sit  in 
the  fore  part. 

As  soon  as  the  ship  dropped  her  anchor  the  Japanese  officials 
came  on  board,  one  w^ho  spoke  a  little  English  acting  as  inter- 
preter. They  were  dressed  in  long  flowing  robes  confined  at 
the  waist  by  a  band  wound  round  the  body,  in  which  is 
suspended  a  case  containing  a  pipe,  a  tobacco-pouch,  an  ink- 
horn,  and  a  small  brush  used  when  they  write.  Over  this  is 
worn  a  trans|varent  dark  coat  with  a  white  mark  on  the  arms 
and  back.  On  grand  occasions  public  officials  wear  a  similar 
dress  of  a  light  fawn  or  dove  tint.  A  person  of  the  rank  of  a 
gentleman  invariably  wears  two  swords  stuck  in  his  girdle. 
On  sitting  down  lie  removes  the  longest,  and  places  it  against 
•ome  piece  of  furniture  at  bis  side ;  but  he  never  part«  with 
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ibe  smaller  one,  which  is  kept  sharp,  and  in  readiness  to  kill 
himself  should  any  accusation  of  a  crime,  false  or  true,  be 
brought  against  him.  The  questions  put  to  the  captain 
haying  been  satisfactorily  answered,  we  were  informed  that  we 
might  discharge  our  cargo.  The  officers  were  then  invited 
down  into  the  cabin  to  partake  of  cake  and  wine,  which  they 
seemed  greatly  to  enjoy.  They  then,  bowing  politely,  took 
their  departure,  leaving  one  of  their  number  on  board,  who 
was  to  remain  while  the  ship  was  anchored  in  the  harbour. 

Mr.  Hooker  had  a  friend  here,  a  merchant,  who  came  on 
board  to  see  him.  Emily  and  I  were  introduced;  and  he 
invited  us,  and  QrOce  also,  to  come  and  stay  at  his  house  with 
Mr.  Hooker,  while  the  ship  remained  off  the  place.  The 
residence  of  the  merchant  was  situated  on  a  platform  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  surrounded  by  trees,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
town.  The  house  had  broad  verandahs,  every  door  sliding 
backwards  and  forwards  in  grooves,  instead  of  opening  and 
shutting  in  the  ordinary  fashion.  In  the  garden  were  quanti- 
ties of  lovely  flowers,  and  it  had  a  pond  in  the  centre.  The 
pond  was  full  of  wonderfully  large  gold  and  silver  fish,  which 
were  always  ready  to  exhibit  their  lovely  tints  when  bits  of 
bread  were  thrown  in  to  them.  The  girls  especially  were 
delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  wild  flowers  in  the  surround- 
ing woods,  many  of  them  such  as  would  be  valued  in  a  garden 
in  England.  Surpassing  all  others,  however,  were  the  camelia- 
trees,  some  fully  thirty  feet  high,  their  lovely  flowers  shining 
out  amid  their  dark-green  foliage.  We  were  told  that  the 
camelia  is  so  called  in  honour  of  a  Spanish  Jesuit — Camel — 
who  brought  it  to  Europe,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Camelia 
japonica.  From  one  kind,  the  oleifera,  a  largo  amount  of  oil 
is  extracted,  used  in  Japan  for  domestic  purposes.  The 
l)eautiful  lotus  also  is  common ;  the  Japanese  using  the  root 
when  yoimg  for  food.     When  thoroughly  boiled,  it  is  very 
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palatable.     Mr.  Hooker  was  well  pleaaeil  tritU  tbe 
of  tli«  Atreeta;  ao  superior  in  that  respect  to  thoM  of 


They  are  nearly  all  pared  in  tbe  centre,  wbich  u  slightly 
raised,  and  liavi,  drains  runnmg  down  close  to  the  houses  on 
either  side  Thus  all  impuntiea  are  earned  anay  and  they  soon 
become  dry,  evea  after  the  heaviest  abower  of  rain.  Lsiga 
plantations  of  tea  exist  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  leaf  beoi^ 
prepared  in  the  Chinese  faaliioa.  Tlie  trade  in  this  siticia 
alone  has  greatly  increased  Hince  the  ports  of  the  country  havB 
been  opened.  I  give  a  drawing  of  a  Chinese  tea-plantation, 
which  ia  very  similar  to  those  we  saw  in  Japan.  The  houM 
seen  in  the  akotch  is  the  drying-house.  The  tea-plant  ia  pro- 
duced from  seed  which  is  dropped  into  holes,  several  together, 
four  inchcH  <leep  and  four  feet  apart,  in  December.  When  the 
rain  comes  on,  the  plantH  apring  up  nnd  form  biubcs.     In  aboat 
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three  yearn  they  yield  tbeir  first  crop  of  leavea.  In  about  eight 
yokra  they  are  cat  down,  that  freiih  shoots  may  spring  up. 
The  leaves  are  gathered  singly  with  great  care— in  three 
gatherings :  the  first,  when  they  just  open ;  the  last,  when 
fully  expanded.  When  gathered,  they  are  first  partially  dried 
in  the  bud,  and  then  placed  on  flat  iron  pans  above  furnaces 
in  the  drying-house.  They  require  frequent  shifting  and 
mmiDg.  When  sufficiently  dried,  they  are  removed  with  a 
shovel  on  to  a  mat  or  basket  to  cool,  and  then  to  vtable  to  be 
rolled.  This  process  ia  repeated,  and  they  are  then  sifted  and 
■ort«d.  As  far  as  we 
could  learn,  both  black 
and  green  teas  are  the 
produce  of  the  same 
plant,  but  prepared  in  a 
Homewhat  different  way. 
I  was,  of  courtie,  very 
eager  to  leam  all  I  could 
about  the  country ;  but 
there  seemed  so  much 
to  leam,  and  so  little 
time  to  leam  it  in,  that 
I  was  frequently  almost 
in  despair.  The  Japan- 
ese, although  idolaters, 
and  very  unlike  Euro- 
peans, are  evidently  a 
rery  civilised  people. 
Tiiey  have  had  for  cen- 
turies tbeir  manners  and  tk.i-flakt, 
cusloma  unchanged,  and  their  ideas  are  peculiar,  accoriling  to 
our  notions.  Soon  after  we  arrived,  our  new  fiicnd  liad  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  Governor  of  Nagasaki.     Tlic  heat  was  great ; 
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but  Mr.  Ilookei'  bi>t,'gc(l  that  we  luiglit  belong  to  tlie  party. 
Tlio  Japonene,  like  wise  people,  except  in  cuu  of  nacewtj, 
do  nut  leave  tlicir  cool  houses  during  the  beat  of  tho  daj. 
The  ti>wn  appeared  therefore  almost  deserted.  The  main  atraei 
in  brnnd  nnil  clean,  the  inhabitants  being  generally  gorera- 
nient  olTicials  and  retainers  of  the  chiefs,  called  Daimioa.  At 
about  every  hundred  jnrds  there  is  a  harrier  gate.  Theaa  ptaa 
arc  closed  every  evening,  wlieu  a  light  is  suspended  from  the 
beam  above,  or  a  paper  lantern  is  hung  from  one  of  the  side  poatt. 
Ah  Chinn  and  Japan  had  become  civilized  long  before  the 
mode  f)[  cotistnifting  nn  arch  was  discovered,  and  the  inhabitant! 
of  neither  arc  addicted  to  chan^,  they  Rtill  retain  their  original 
Klyle  of  buihling  bridges ;  and  I  give  a  sketch  of  one  we  croesed 
i<n  our  wny.     Tt  U  Kimilar  to  those  generally  found  in  the 


country.  Sonic  of  their  giitowaya  ore  very  curious;  OU' 
though  they  make  their  bridges  with  vast  slabs  of  stone  or 
long  wooden  rafters,  they  fake  the  trouble  of  hewing  out  u( 
the  rock  huge  circles,  or  segments  of  circles,  which  are  aflcr- 
wanlH  put  together  to  fi.irni  ornutiienlal  gateways  to  their 
pleasui'e  -ground  s . 
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At  length  our  party  arrived  before  a  handsbme  flight  of 
ueps,  with  two  magnificcDt  camphor-trees  on  either  side. 
The  gate  at  the  top  being  thrown  open,  we  all  entered  the 
unpretending  yet  clean  ahode  of  the  governor.  A  few  inferior 
officers  were  sitting  or  standing  aboat  in  the  vestibnle.  They 
saluted  us  with  a  careless  air,  and  one  of  them  then  announced 
our  arrival,  when  the  vice-governor,  or  one  of  the  principal 
officers,  came  forward,  and  shaking  hands,  led  us  into  another 
room.  Hero  the  governor  himself  was  seated.  Aftei"  the 
proper  number  of  bows  had  been  made  and  returned,  he 
requested  to  know  the  object  of  our  visit.  While  the 
merchant  was  explaining  this  we  had  time  to  look  about  the 
room.  All  round  it,  with  the  exception  of  one  side,  whicli 
opened  on  the  garden,  were  suspended  screens  o(  mhite  grasS' 
cloth,  with  a  design  which  looked  lilie  a  trefoil  worked  on 
them.  Over  it  we  caught  sight  of  several  sparkling  pairs  of 
eyes — the  sex  of  the  owners  could  not  be  doubted.  In  the 
garden  was  a  pond  in  which  water-lilies  and  other  aquatic 
plants  grew,  with  the  usual  ornaments  of  temples  and  bridges, 
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artitii'tal  rocks  being  si'atU'red  about,  and  a  coiwiderable  amonnt 
of  invention  displayed  in  tlie  amingement.  While  epeaking 
of  flowera,  I  must  not  forget  the  magnificent  lily  of  Japan, 
whicb,  in  point  of  Bize,  must  be  similar  I  should  think  to  thosB 
of  Palestine  pointed  out  by  our  Lord  when  he  said,  "  Consider 
the  lilies  of  the  field."     But  to  return  to  our  visit. 

After  the  official  interview  was  over,  tea.  pipes,  and  cake 
were  served,  with  a  variety  of  other  dishes.  The  great  man's 
wife  having  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  strangers,  wa  were 
introduced  to  her.  She  was  a  very  handsome  person ;  her 
hair,  jet  bluck,  ornamented  with  amber  and  tortoise-shell 
corabs,  with  a  large  quantity  of  hair  on  t!ie  top  mised  with 
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fiowen  and  ribbons.  Her  costume  was  magnificent — sky-blue 
crape,  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  and  a  profusion  of 
flowers.  It  was  lined 
with  a  bright  scarlet 
silk  wadding,  which 
formed  a  train  on  the 
grouiML  Only  a  part, 
however,  waa  risible,  as 
the  lilkon  belt  round  the 
waist  allowed  it  only 
▼eiy  slightly  to  open. 
She  wore  a  very  broad 
sash,  also  of  black  silk, 
tied  behind  in  an  im- 
mense knot.  The  sleeves 
of  her  dress  reached  only 
to  the  elbow.  She  had 
no  other  ornaments ;  and 
her  feet  were  encased 
in  white  cotton  socks. 
Alas!  however,  her  skin  lilyofjafak. 

was  completely  covered  with  rice-powder,  damped,  so  that 
it  might  the  better  adhere.  Her  eyebrows  were  shaven, 
as  those  of  all  married  ladies  are.  Her  lips  were  dyed  of 
a  bright  red  colour,  and  her  teeth  were  black  and  polished 
as  ebony.  Yet  we  could  judge  of  what  she  would  have 
been  by  her  exquisitely-chiselled  nose,  and  black  expres- 
sive eyes.  We  saw  also  several  of  her  children,  the  younger 
ones  dressed  in  crape  of  various  colours,  the  others  dressed 
much  as  their  mother ;  but  their  teeth  were  beautifully  white, 
their  eyebrows  unshorn ;  and  very  pretty  little  creatures  they 
were.  We  remained  for  another  repast,  which  commenced  by 
the  servants  bringing  in,  and  placing  before  each  person  on  the 
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table,  which  was  eighteen  inches  high,  a  handsome  gold  and 
black  lacquered  cup  and  saucer,  with  a  ^mir  of  chop-sticks.  Some 
very  nice  chicken  soup,  with  vegetables,  were  in  the  cap. 
After  this  came  a  similar  bowl,  containing  venison,  duck,  and 
sweet  jelly,  all  mixed  up  together.  We  found  it  very  difficult 
eating  with  the  chop-sticks,  and  Emily  and  Grace  could  not 
help  looking  up  every  now  and  then  and  laughing  at  each 
other  as  they  made  the  attempt.  We  managed  better  with 
some  harder  things,  such  as  fish.  The  last  dish  contained 
boiled  chestnutH,  peeled.  This  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
table,  so  that  each  person  could  help  himself. 

The  lady  afterwards  came  to  pay  a  return  visit  to  our 
friend's  wife.  She  and  her  elder  children  arrived  each  in  a 
nnn'jnnn.  This  is  a  sort  of  litter  slung  to  a  bamboo  pole,  eadb 
end  of  which  is  carried  on  a  man's  shoulder.  A  cushion  ii 
placed  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  come  up  at  one  end  for  the 
back,  at  the  other  for  the  knees ;  and  the  person  sits  crouched 
up  in  rather  an  aAvkward  position.  There  is  a  flat  covering,  on 
which  the  lady*s  slippers,  fan,  smoking  apparatus,  and  other 
articles  are  carried.  The  bearers  have  each  a  pole,  on  which 
they  can  rest  the  norimon. 

The  ladies,  I  should  say,  are  great  smokers,  though  their 
pipes  arc  small  and  their  tobacco  of  a  delicate  description. 

I  need  not  describe  the  entertainment  our  friends  gave  their 
guests,  as  it  was  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  of  the 
Japanese,  though  with  certain  English  dishes.  Each  of  their 
attendants,  when  they  set  out  on  their  return,  lighted  a  paper 
lantern,  which  is  universally  carried  after  dusk  in  all  the  towns 
of  Japan. 

The  Japanese  appear  to  be  very  fond  of  their  children,  and 
very  indulgent.  In  our  excursions  we  often  stopped  and 
looked  into  the  cottages,  which  were  invariably  neat  and  clean 
in  the  extreme.     I  remember  one  day  hearing  youthful  voices. 
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and  looking  in,  we  saw  a  couple  of  children  seated  by  the 
side  of  their  father  oa  a  cushion  on  the  floor.  One  of  them 
apparently  was  ill,  and  the  other  was  pouring  out  some  physic 
from  a  hottle  into  a  bowl  to  give  to  it.     The  expreBsion  on 


their  countenances  amused  us.  The  little  invalid  was  turning 
away  his  head,  unwilling  to  take  the  potion ;  wbile  the  other 
seemed  to  be  entreating  that  he  might  not  have  too  much  of 
it.  It  was  a  family  picture,  however,  which  gave  us  a  very 
fair  idea  of  the  terms  on  which  parents  and  their  children 
exist. 

Generally  speaking,  the  women  of  Japan  are  as  fair  as 
many  Europeans,  and  were  it  not  fur  their  peculiar  sandnla, 
which  giro  them  an  awkward  manner  in  walking,  they  would 
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be  graceful.  Their  hair  is  bound  up  into  thick  masses  at  tlie 
back  of  the  head,  through  which  a  number  of  gold  and  silver  or 
ivory  arrows  are  placed,  much  in  the  manner  of  the  peasant 
girls  in  some  parts  of  Germany.  The  unmarried  women  have 
good  eyebrows  and  beautiful  teeth ;  but  when  they  marry  they 
blacken  their  teeth  and  shave  off  their  eyebrows,  to  show  their 
affection  for  their  husbands,  and  that  they  no  longer  wish  to 
win  the  admiration  of  others.  The  men  have  a  curious  way 
of  saluting  each  other,  paBsing  their  hands  down  the  knee  and 
leg,  when  they  give  a  strong  inhalation  indicative  of  pleasure; 
and  it  is  curious  to  hear  these  whistling  sounds  going  on 
while  people  are  paying  each  other  compliments.  When 
women  of  the  same  rank  meet,  they  bend  nearly  doablSi  and 
remain  in  the  same  position  some  time  in  conversation,  ooca^ 
sionally  giving  a  bob  for  every  compliment  that  is  paid.  When 
they  get  up  to  go  away,  the  same  bobbing  and  bowing  goes  on 
for  some  time.  When  an  inferior  meets  a  superior,  the  former 
makes  a  low  bow  till  the  fingers  almost  touch  the  ground. 
Both  sexes,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  go  with  the  head  un- 
covered, and  to  protect  them  from  the  sun  they  use  large  fims 
or  paper  umbrellas.     The  military,  however,  wear  hats. 

The  Japanese  are  fond  of  field-sports,  and  the  nobles  go  out 
shooting  on  their  estates  much  in  the  same  way  that  gentle- 
men in  England  do  on  theirs.  They,  as  do  the  Chinese,  also 
hunt  game  with  hawks  and  falcons.  The  birds  are  trained 
much  as  they  were  in  England  in  former  days,  when  the  gentle 
craft,  as  it  was  called,  was  fashionable  among  the  nobles  and 
gentry  of  the  land.  The  accompanying  drawing,  which  was 
given  to  me  to  put  into  my  journal,  gives  a  good  idea  of  iha 
Chinese  way  of  hunting  with  the  falcon. 

The  houses  we  visited  were  very  curious.  They  an 
cliiefly  of  unpainted  wood;  even  the  outsides  are  formed  of 
sliding  panels.     There  is  generally  an  inside  lining  at  a  dis- 
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tance  of  about  six  feet  or  so,  the  space  forming  a  sort  of  bal- 
cony. All  the  rooms  are  formed  in  the  same  way,  with  sliding 
panels.  The  windows  are  composed  of  oiled  paper,  fastened 
to  neat  frames  vnih  a  glue  which  water  cannot  melt.  The 
panels  which  divide  the  chambers  are  ornamented  with 
paintings  of  various  animals — tortoises,  cranes,  butterflies, 
and  wonderfully  unreal  monsters.  Mats,  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  cover  the  floors.  In  the  centre  is  a  square  place  for  a 
wood  fire,  when  a  hraxero  is  not  used.  No  chairs  or  tables 
are  employed  in  ordinary  houses,  as  the  inhabitants  sit  on  the 
mats  round  their  trays  at  dinner  or  when  drinking  tea ;  and 
at  night,  mattresses  are  spread  on  the  floor,  covered  with  cotton, 
crape,  or  silk.  The  day  garment  is  then  thrown  off,  and  a 
wadded  dresging-gown  put  on  for  the  night.  The  Japanese 
pillow  is  a  little  lacquered  box  with  drawers  in  it,  in  which 
the  ladies  keep  various  small  articles  for  their  toilet — paper, 
hair-arrows,  pins,  &c.  In  the  top  of  this  curious  box  is  a  con- 
cavity with  a  little  cushion  wrapped  in  clean  paper,  and  on  this 
the  back  of  the  head  is  rested.  Thus  their  head-dresses  are  not 
tumbled  at  night.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Fiji  Islands  use  a 
similar  pillow  for  the  same  object  of  preventing  their  elabo- 
rately-dressed hair  from  being  disarranged.  The  Japanese, 
however,  only  sleep  for  a  short  period  at  a  time,  as  they  have 
the  custom  of  having  trays  with  sweetmeats  by  their  bed-sides, 
which  they  eat  occasionally ;  or  they  take  a  few  whiffs  from 
their  pipes,  their  tobacco-boxes,  with  live  embers,  and  other 
necessaries  for  smoking,  being  always  at  hand. 

They  are  very  cleanly  in  their  habits,  bathing-houses  being 
everywhere  found;  but  it  struck  us  as  very  odd  to  see 
men,  women,  and  children  bathing  together.  Sometimes  as 
we  passed  a  house  we  saw  the  master  or  mistress  seated  in  a 
tub,  up  to  the  neck  in  water.  The  men,  except  when  they 
wear  gala  costume,  are  very  simply  dressed :  their  sandals  are 
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of  straw,  and  thcj  use  a  plain  fan  of  white  paper  and  bamboo. 
They,  howerer,  poaeeBB  fine  dreaaee,  which  are  kept  in  their 
richty-omamented  lacquered  cheata.     They  lire  chiefly  on  fidi 


and  rice,  with  various  vegetables,  vermicelli,  egga,  sen-weeil, 
while  cakes  and  sweetmeats  vnry  tlieir  diet.  Tea,  eugar- 
wftter,  Baki,  are  their  chief  beverngea. 
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Their  paper  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  articles  which 
they  manufacture.  Some,  of  a  thick  sort,  is  made  of  bamboo 
and  oil.  This  is  used  for  umbrellas,  and  water-proof  coats, 
coverings  for  palanquins  and  boxes,  <fec.  The  finer  sort  is  made 
from  the  bark  of  the  mulberry-tree — ^the  Moras  papyfira — 
such  as  is  used  in  Tahiti  and  other  South  Sea  islands.  It  is 
employeil  instead  of  a  pocket-handkerchief  for  blowing  the 
nose,  wiping  the  fingers,  and  wrapping  up  articles.  Every 
person  has  a  long  sleeve  pocket  filled  with  it.  Printing  is 
very  general,  and  all  sorts  of  works  are  produced.  Books  are 
printed  from  wooden  blocks  on  a  particularly  fine  silken  paper, 
on  one  side  only,  the  blank  sides  being  gummed  together. 
The  lacquer  work  is  very  fine.  They  also  manufacture  silks, 
and  crapes,  and  linen,  and  cotton  cloth,  which,  though  coarse, 
is  very  soft.  Many  fruits  of  temperate  and  tropical  climes  are 
grown.  The  lacquer-tree — the  Rhus  veniix — which  is  used  in 
the  well-known  lacquer  work,  is  a  handsome  tree.  The  leaf  is 
something  like  that  of  the  beech,  but  broader.  Tlie  lacquer  is 
drawn  from  its  milky  sap  and  mixed  with  the  oil  of  the 
bignonia.  The  camphor -tree  —  the  Laurus  campkora  —  is 
another  very  fine  tree,  with  red  and  black  berries.  The 
camphor  comes  from  it  in  white  fragrant  drops,  which,  when 
they  harden,  require  but  slight  purifying  to  give  them  the 
appearance  which  the  camphor  we  see  in  England  presents. 
Everywhere  we  met  with  the  tea-tree  or  tea-plant.  It  is  as 
common  in  Japan  as  our  privit  or  hawthorn.  Japanese  money 
is  very  thin.  Some  of  the  coins  are  oblong,  some  square,  and 
others  round.  The  chief  circulating  coins  are  of  copper  or 
iron.  The  workmen  are  very  skilful :  they  manufacture 
cutlery  and  sword- blades  to  perfection.  They  show  great 
skill  also  in  gold  and  silver  work.  Their  mirrors  are  of 
bronze,  the  reflecting  surface  being  of  silver,  and  polished,  the 
back  and  hafldle  ornamented  with  various  devices.     Every- 
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tiling,  initccd,  tlint  a  J^panme  srtizjm  produces,  exhibits  * 
neatness  and  elegance  wliieh  Bpeaka  well  for  the  taste  of  the 
people. 

We  had  a  great  ileal  uf  Rtic  scenery  in  the  excursions  we 
iiiade.     There  are  dense  forests,  and  lofty  mountains  covered 
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almost  to  their  smnmits  with  trees.  No  coantry  has  ever  heen 
subject  to  a  more  absolute  despotism  than  that  which  exists 
in  Japan.  There  are  two  emperors — the  Mikado,  who  is  the 
religious  chief  of  the  empire,  the  head  of  the  Sintoo  religion; 
and  the  Tykoon^  or  SiokooUj  who  is  the  temporal  emperor,  and 
the  real  source  of  all  political  power.  His  residence  is  at  Yedo. 
He  has  under  him  various  great  princes  or  chiefs,  many  of 
whom  are  very  powerful.  Then  there  are  noblemen  of  different 
ranks,  who  are  chiefly  employed  as  officers  under  the  crown,  or 
gOTemors  of  imperial  domains.  Next  to  them  are  the  Sintoo 
and  Buddhist  priests,  the  latter  of  whom  are  under  a  vow  of 
celibacy.  The  soldiers  come  after  the  priests  in  rank.  Their 
dress  is  very  similar  to  that  of  civilians,  but  they  wear  the 
embroidered  badge  of  their  respective  chiefs.  The  fifth  class 
consist  of  medical  men  and  literati,  as  also  inferior  government 
officers.  They  are  allowed,  however,  to  wear  swords  and 
trousers.  Below  them  again  are  the  merchants,  who  are  de- 
spised by  the  superior  ranks,  and  are  never  allowed  to  wear 
swords.  Mechanics  rank  the  seventh  class,  and  the  eight  and 
last  is  composed  of  farmers,  serfs,  and  the  servants  or  feudal 
retainers. 

I  might  mention  many  more  things  concerning  Japan,  but  I 
should  occupy  too  much  space,  and  I  am  anxious  to  give  an 
account  of  the  adventures  we  ultimately  encountered.  We 
had  enjoyed  our  visit  so  much  to  this  strange  and  beautiful 
country,  that  we  were  sorry  when  the  time  came  for  quitting 
it,  though  we  were  about  to  visit  still  stranger  and  less  known 
regions.  Bidding  our  kind  friends  farewell,  we  returned  on 
board  the  Bussorah  MeiJiant,  The  next  morning,  having  gone 
through  the  usual  formalities,  we  sailed  down  the  magnificent 
harbour  of  Nagasaki  and  steered  a  course  for  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Nothing  of  importance  occurred  during  this  part  of 
our  voyage. 
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The  next  port  we  toached  at  was  Manilla,  the  capital  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  which  belong  to  Spain.  On  approaching 
the  anchorage  we  passed  the  naval  arsenal  of  Caveti,  situated 
in  the  bay  about  nine  miles  south  of  the  capital.  Having 
come  to  an  anchor,  Mr.  Hooker  invited  us  to  accompanj  him 
on  a  visit  to  Caveti.  It  cannot  boast  much  of  its  present 
glory,  but  it  contained  a  curiosity — a  Spanish  galleon — pro- 
bably one  of  the  last  in  existence,  then  rotting  in  the  basin. 
We  gazed  with  interest  at  the  high,  ornamented,  carved  stem 
with  its  great  lanterns,  its  bow  adorned  in  the  same  manner 
with  carved  work.  We  wondered  how  such  cumbersome-look- 
ing craft  could  get  through  with  safety  the  long  voyages  they 
performed.  Returning  to  the  ship  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
we  rowed  up  to  Manilla,  which  is  well  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Pasig.  This  river  runs  down  from  a  number  of  lakes, 
one  beyond  another,  the  nearest  of  which  is  about  three  leagues 
eastward  of  the  city.  We  spent  that  night  on  shore  at  a 
hotel,  and  the  following  day  accompanied  Mr.  Hooker  on  an 
expedition  to  the  lakes.  We  engaged  a  curious  canoe  paddled 
by  Indians,  who  sat  in  the  bow  and  stem,  while  we  occupied 
the  centre.  Part  of  this  was  covered  over  with  mats,  supported 
on  arched  bamboos,  which  sheltered  us  at  night  from  the  dews, 
and  in  the  daytime  from  the  sun.  On  either  side  of  the  river 
were  the  country  houses  and  gardens  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
river  was  very  muddy  and  the  scenery  not  particularly  interest- 
ing, so  that  we  began  to  be  somewhat  disappointed.  It  was 
growing  dark  when  we  approached  the  entrance  to  the  lakes. 
Sleep  then  overcame  us,  but  our  canoe-men  continued  paddling 
on  at  a  slow  pace  during  the  night. 

When  we  awoke  in  the  morning  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
scene  so  totally  different  that  it  seemed  almost  like  enchant- 
ment. The  mountains  came  sloping  down  from  the  sky  to  the 
very  water's  edge,  while  numberless  picturesque  Indian  villages, 
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built  of  the  rerj  useful  bamboo,  lined  the  shores.  Earth- 
quakes prevailing  in  this  region,  has  prevented  the  people 
erecting  any  lofty  edifices,  while  a  bamboo  hut  will  stand  any 
amount  of  shaking  without  being  brought  to  the  ground.  By 
a  hurricane,  however,  they  are  easily  overthrown.  Over  the 
wide  expanse  of  water,  which  was  blue  and  clear  like  that  of 
the  ocean,  fish  of  various  sorts  were  rising  to  the  surface,  as  if 
to  look  out  for  the  appearance  of  the  glorious  sun  over  the 
mountain  tops.  As  we  pulled  on,  passing  lofty  headlands, 
or  winding  our  way  amid  groups  of  islands,  fresh  expanses 
of  the  lake  opened  out  before  us.  On  the  level  spots,  corn- 
fields w^aved  with  grain,  surrounded  by  cocoa-nut  trees,  afford- 
ing shelter  from  the  noonday  sun.  Numerous  canoes  were 
pacing,  with  their  white  sails  shining  brightly  over  the  blue 
expanse. 

We  landed  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  into  which  other  rivers 
ran,  opening  up  a  communication  with  the  far-off  parts  of  tlie 
island.  Advancing,  we  passed  through  some  shady  lanes, 
bordered  by  hedges  of  bamboo,  the  graceful  tops  of  which  bent 
inwards,  forming  a  complete  arch  overhead.  In  a  little  time 
we  reached  a  neat  village,  the  houses,  with  thatched  roofs,  look- 
ing clean  and  well-built.  All,  however,  we  learned,  "  is  not 
gold  that  glitters."  We  were  advised  not  to  proceed  much 
further,  as  a  body  of  banditti  were  said  to  be  lurking  in  the 
neighbourhood,  composed  of  deserters  from  the  army  and 
native  Indians,  and  they  would  have  considered  us  a  rich  prize. 
Probably  they  would  have  murdered  us  for  the  money  we  had 
about  our  persons,  or  for  our  clothes ;  or  they  might  have 
adopted  the  more  civilized  plan,  followed  in  Greece  and  Italy, 
of  demanding  a  ransom. 

"  Oh,  but  they  would  not  dare  to  attack  Englishmen  !  '* 
observed  Emily. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  young  lady,"  answered  Mr. 
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Hooker.  ^^  They  would  probably  make  very  little  dUstinctMrn 
between  Englishmen  and  Spaniards,  except,  perhapa,  that  Amj 
might  demand  a  higher  ransom ;  and  though  it  might  be  fiiy 
roTuautic  to  he  carried  off  among  those  mountaina,  and  bpt 
there  till  Captain  Davenport  could  pay  the  required  ram,  I  aa 
afraid  that  none  of  us  would  find  it  very  pleasant.  Howew, 
as  *  discretion  ih  the  best  |)art  of  valour,'  we  will  keep  near  oar 
canoe,  and  make  the  best  of  our  way,  with  the  favourable 
breeze  now  blowing,  back  to  the  City  of  Cheroota." 

As  wo  afterwards  glided  over  the  calm  water,  we  saw  aonit 
Imgc  objects  resting  on  a  sand-bank.  They  looked  like  logi 
of  wood ;  but  as  we  came  near,  one  of  them  began  to  m(n% 
and  presently  a  huge  pair  of  jaws  were  opened,  aa  if  the 
monster — for  it  was  an  alligator — was  taking  a  yawn  after  hii 
siosta. 

The  principal  inhabitants  of  the  capital  are  Spaniarda  or 
tlicir  clcsccndants.  The  officers  of  the  army  are  also  EuixypeBM. 
Tiic  rank  and  file,  amounting  to  about  eight  thousand  men,BrB 
natives.  Tlie  aboriginal  inhabitants  are  called  Tagals.  They 
are  soinewliat  idle,  though  a  good-natured,  pleasure-loving 
raco;  arc  nominally  Roman  Catholics,  but  very  superBtitioai 
and  insincere.  Their  houses  are  formed  of  bamboo  raised  on 
piles,  the  interior  covered  by  mats,  on  which  the  whole  family 
sloop,  with  a  mosquito  curtain  over  them.  The  omamenti  in 
thoir  liouscs  arc  generally  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  a  crucifix, 
and  their  favourite  game-cock.  The  men  wear  a  pair  of  tnniflen 
of  cotton  or  graas-cloth,  with  a  shirt  worn  outside  them,  gene- 
rally of  striped  silk  or  cotton,  embroidered  at  the  boaom. 
Cook- fighting  is  their  chief  amusement,  as  it  is,  indeed,  among 
most  of  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  archipelago.  It  is  a 
brutal  sport,  if  sport  it  can  be  called.  These  people  seem  to 
treat  tlicir  birds  better  than  they  do  their  wives  ;  and  so  great 
is  their  passion  for  this  abominable  proceeding,  that  they  will 


c  almost  deafened  by  the 
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cheat  and  pilfer  and  commit  all  sorts  of  crimes  in  order  to 
indulge  it. 

We  visited  a  manufactory  of  cheroots,  for  nhich  Manilla  b 
celebrated.  We  were  told  that  four  thousand  women,  and 
half  that  nuraber  of  men,  were  employed  in  this  manufactory 
alone,  while  in  the  neighbourbood  as  many  as  nine  thousand 
women  and  seven  thousand  men  find  employmoiit  in  producing 
dgars.  This  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  immense  amount 
of  tobacco  consumed  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  as,  of  course, 
ouly  a  comparatively  small  quantity  comes  from  Manilla, 
we  entered  the  building,  our  es 
noise  made  by  some  hundreds 
of  women  seated  on  the  floor, 
and  hammering  the  tobacco 
leaves  on  a  block  with  «  mallet, 
to  polish  them  for  the  outside 
leaf  of  cigars.  In  other  rooms 
they  were  employed  in  rolling 
them  up  into  the  proper  shape. 
Tobacco  is  a  strict  monopoly, 
and  great  care  is  taken,  when 
the  harvest  is  being  gathered, 
to  prevent  any  being  carried 
off  by  the  people.  The  leaves, 
when  picked,  are  first  placed 
under  cover  in  heaps  to  fer- 
ment, then  sorted  into  five 
classes,  according  to  their  size, 
and  suspended  in  a  current  of 
air  to  dry.  From  the  planta- 
tions it  is  sent  under  an  escort 
to  the  factories  round  Manilla, 
sometimes  rum  and  vinegar,  and  made  up  as  we  first  saw  it,  into 
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rough  cigant,  and  afterwards  rolled  into  a  more  perfect  form, 
and  finislied  by  another  set  of  women.  The  refuse  is  m*d« 
into  cigarettes.  Nearly  the  whole  population — men,  women, 
and  children — smoke. 

We  saw  tl)e  sugar-cane  growing.  Coffee  also  is  almost  wild, 
and  large  quantities  of  rice  are  exported  to  China.  The  cocoa- 
pnlm  and  the  bamboo,  as  well  as  cacao,  beans,  indigo,  silk, 
and  cotton  are  produced.  We  were  shown  a  species  of  banana, 
called  abaca,  the  finer  filaments  of  which,  mixed  with  silk,  are 
manufactured  into  native  cloth.  A  rougher  sort,  called  Manilla 
hemp,  is  made  into  rope,  wliich,  with  the  raw  material,  ia  largely 
exported.  The  most  curious  manufacture  we  saw,  however, 
was  that  from  the  pine-apple  leaf,  which  produces  a  fibre  so 


fine  and  light,  that  the  weaviug  operation  must  be  carried  on 
under  water,  as  the  least  current  of  air  will  break  it.  Tba 
Tagal  girls  work  it  into  handkerchiefs,  which  they  richly  em- 
broider.     These   are  greatly   valued.      A  more   Eubstontial 
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msnnfacture  is  produced  from  the  thicker  fibres,  for  dress 
pieces,  nbich  are  also  considered  of  great  value.  We  saw 
also  some  beautiful  mats  made  from  strips  of  bamboo,  and 
leaTes  of  various  trees,  used  for  boat-sails,  beds,  or  carpets. 
Hie  hats  and  cigar-cases  of  Manilla  are  also  of  a  beautiful  style 
of  mannfactare. 

Although  I  might  have  written  a  more  interesting  account 
of  the  country,  I  prefer  giving  this  brief  extract  from  my 
journal,  that  I  may  have  more  space  to  norrate  the  n 
adventures  through  which  we  afterwards  passed. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


TROSS  THE  SEA  OF  CELEBES. 

iNCE  more  wo  were  free  of  islands,  crossing  the  wide 
Celebes  Sea.  After  the  bracing  climate  of  Japan, 
we  felt  the  heat  considerably.  We  had  done  so 
even  when  there  was  a  breeze ;  it  now  fell  calm. 
I  scarcely  before  knew  what  a  real  calm  at  sea  . 
was.'  The  ocean  was  literally  as  smooth  as  a  sheet  of  glass: 
not  the  slightest  swell  was  perceptible —  not  the  faintest  cat's- 
paw  played  over  the  water.  Some  chips  thrown  overboard 
floated  exactly  where  they  had  fallen  ;  and  hour  after  hour,  as 
1  looked  over  the  side,  there  they  were.  Even  a  light  vane 
of  feathers  fastened  in  the  mizzen -rigging  hung  down.  The 
smoke  from  the  galley  fire  curled  up  in  a  thin  blue  ^vreath 
towards  the  sky,  gradually  growing  thinner  and  thinner,  but 
still  visible  to  a  great  height.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  in 
the  circle  in  the  centre  of  which  we  floated,  there  was  the 
same  shining,  unbroken  surface ;  except  when  here  and  there 
some  flying  fish  leaped  out  of  the  translucent  sea,  or  the  fin  of 
some  monster  of  the  deep  appeared  as  he  swam  near  the 
surface. 

It  was  hot  below — hotter  even  than  on  deck,  where  at  all 
events  we  liad  the  advantage  of  the  open  air.  The  smell  of 
the  cooking  going  forward  in  the  caboose  pervaded  the  ship ; 
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and  we  could  easily  guess  how  it  would  be  under  such  circum- 
stances when  a  fever  breaks  out  on  board — how  impossible  it 
must  be  to  get  rid  of  the  infected  atmosphere,  unless  perhaps 
by  powerful  and  general  fumigation.  The  seams  in  the  deck 
began  to  splutter  and  hiss,  and  the  pitch  stuck  to  our  feet  as 
we  walked  about ;  while  any  piece  of  iron  we  touched  seemed 
almost  as  hot  as  if  it  had  been  put  in  a  furnace.  We  had  a 
good  supply  of  water  on  board ;  but  it  seemed,  at  the  rate  we 
drank  it,  we  should  soon  consume  our  stock  if  this  sort  of 
weather  continued. 

The  only  person  who  seemed  to  enjoy  himself  thoroughly 
was  Potto  Jumbo.  He  smiled  complacently  as  he  looked 
about  him  when  he  came  out  of  his  sooty  den,  the  hot  sun  strik- 
ing down  on  his  uncovered  woolly  pate,  without  having  power  to 
injure  him.  The  Lascars  appeared  to  suffer  even  more  than 
the  Englishmen  from  the  heat.  Merlin,  wise  dog,  kept  in  the 
shade ;  but  when  he  had  to  change  his  position,  he  went  about 
with  his  mouth  open,  his  tongue  hanging  out.  A  tub  of  water 
was  placed  for  him  in  a  shady  spot,  where  he  could  go  to 
quench  his  thirst  as  he  might  fancy — a  wise  arrangement  for 
him,  poor  dog,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
He  was  not  like  some  human  beings,  who  turn  up  their  noses 
when  their  friends  take  trouble  to  arrange  matters  for  their 
convenience. 

The  English  seamen  went  listlessly  about  the  decks,  clothed 
only  in  shirt  and  duck  trousers.  Though  the  human  beings 
on  board  were  oppressed  with  the  heat,  their  caricatures  and 
imitators,  the  monkeys,  seemed  thoroughly  to  enjoy  them- 
selves. Perhaps  they  were  aware  that  nobody  would  take  the 
trouble  to  go  after  them  ;  so  they  had  the  rigging  to  them- 
selves, and  were  now  climbing  and  leaping  about  every  part  of 
it,  now  and  then  descending  to  the  end  of  a  rope  to  try  to 
carry  off  a  seaman's  hat,  swinging  themselves  close  to  his  head. 
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Now  two  or  three  of  them  would  make  their  waj  aft,  and 
come  and  look  down  at  Mr.  Hooker,  whom  most  of  them 
seemed  to  recognize  as  their  master  and  owner.  Their  great 
pleasure,  however,  appeared  to  he  to  try  and  teaze  Merlin. 
The  old  fellow,  whenever  they  approached,  opened  his  eyes 
and  watched  them  with  looks  of  astonishment,  in  no  way 
offended  at  the  tricks  they  tried  to  play  him.  Now  one  would 
come  down  and  endeavour  to  catch  hold  of  his  tail ;  a  second 
would  jump  down  on  his  back,  but  would  be  off  again  before 
he  had  time  almost  to  turn  his  head.  Ilad  he  chosen,  I  am 
sure  he  could  have  caught  one  or  two  of  the  most  daring, 
and  would  soon  with  his  powerful  jaws  have  made  an  end  of 
them ;  bat  he  disdained  to  take  offence  at  their  puny  efforts  to 
annoy  him,  and  continued  to  treat  them  with  the  greatest 
good  humour. 

The  Lascars  were  below,  or  asleep  in  the  shade  under  the 
topgallant -forecastle.  I  made  my  way  to  the  caboose,  where 
Potto  Jumbo  was  singing  merrily,  though  the  heat  was  suffi- 
cient to  cook  the  dinner,  one  would  suppose,  without  the  aid 
of  the  tire.  Macco  had  been  appointed  to  attend  on  him  as 
cook's  mate.  The  arrangement  appeared  to  please  both  parties, 
for  Potto  was  always  good-natured,  and  Macco  obedient,  and 
apparently  anxious  to  learn  his  duties. 

"  Dere,  Macco,  you  go  get  bucket  of  water,  and  scrape  dem 
'tatoes,  and  wash  dem  well,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  shady 
side  of  the  ship,  or  rather  what  was  then  the  shady  side,  for 
as  she  was  continually  moving  round,  that  was  as  often  shift- 
ing ;  indeed,  so  directly  almost  over  our  heads  was  the  sun, 
that  there  was  very  little  shade  at  all.  "I  want  to  tell  you 
someting,  Massa  Walter,"  said  Potto ;  "  so  I  send  dat  black 
fellow  away."  (Macco  was  many  shades  lighter  than  the  cook; 
still  he  always  persisted  in  calling  him  "  dat  black  fellow.") 
^^  I  wish  de  captain  had  put  Ali  and  his  people  on  shore  at 
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Singapore.  Dej  again  plot  mischief.  I  hear  dem  talky,  talky, 
when  dey  no  tink  I  listen,  just  as  before.  What  dey  intend 
to  do  I  do  not  'xactly  know ;  but  it  is  mischief,  I  know  dat. 
Dey  no  set  de  ship  on  fire  again ;  but  perhaps  dey  try  to  cast 
her  away,  or  to  scuttle  her,  or  some  oder  ting.  Massa  Walter, 
dare  are  many  pirate  ships  out  in  dese  parts  ;  and  de  last  place 
we  touch  at,  I  know  Ali  talky  wid  some  black  fellows,  and  me 
tink  he  told  dem  to  follow  de  ship,  and  dat  he  will  help  to  let 
dem  come  on  board  and  take  her." 

'*  But  why  did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Thudicumb  or  the  captain 
this?"  I  said. 

"  Dey  tink  I  fond  of  finding  mares'  nests,"  he  answered. 
"  De  captain  believe  Ali  when  he  say  before  dat  he  took  boat  to 
help  ladies;  and  he  no  believe  dat  he  set  de  ship  on  fire," 
was  the  black's  answer. 

"  Well,  Potto,  I  will  tell  Mr.  Thudicumb  what  you  say,  as 
before,  and  I  am  very  sure  he  will  attend  to  yonr  advice.  I 
think  the  captain  believed  you  before  more  than  you  supposed  ; 
though,  had  he  been  persuaded  that  All  had  set  fire  to  the 
ship,  he  would  decidedly  have  got  him  and  those  who  assisted 
him  punished.  He  has  been  somewhat  over-lenient,  however ; 
there  can  be  little  doubt  about  that." 

"  De  captain  good  man,  no  doubt  about  dat ;  too  good  for 
dis  world,  and  for  manage  such  rascal  as  Ali  Tomba  and  his 
people." 

"  Well,  Potto,"  sAid  I,  "  I  believe  you,  at  all  events ;  but  if 
you  have  nothing  more  to  say,  I  must  try  to  find  a  cooler  spot 
than  this.  I  am  almost  roasted,  and  feel  that  I  could  not 
stand  it  many  minutes  longer." 

"  No ;  I  have  told  all  I  know,"  said  Potto.  "  But  you  just 
say  to  Mr.  Thudicumb,  he  be  wise  man,  and  keep  his  weather 
eye  open." 

As  I  began  to  move  off,  Potto  shouted  out,  —  *'  Come  here. 
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Macco,  you  black  rascal ;  be  quick  wid  dem  'tatoes."  They 
were  tbe  sweet  potato  roots  of  which  he  spoke,  by  the  by. 

On  going  aft,  I  told  Mr.  Thndicumb  what  1  had  heard. 
He  thought  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  I  suspect,  Walter,"  he  observed,  "  the  black  is  right. 
However,  twelve  men,  let  them  be  ever  so  canning,  cannot  du 
us  much  harm,  unless  they  again  attempt  to  set  the  ship  on  fire. 
I  never  doubted  that  Ali  had  a  hand  in  that  before,  though  the 
captain  would  not  believe  it.  At  all  events,  if  I  had  had  my 
way,  I  should  have  got  rid  of  him  and  his  crew  at  the  first  op- 
portunity." 

Soon  after  this  the  mate  was  engaged  in  conversation  with 
the  captain.  I  saw  that  my  kind  friend  looked  somewhat 
annoyed.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  Ali  was  honest,  and 
that  Potto  Jumbo  was  fanciful,  and  I  suspect  did  not  like  to 
be  compelled  to  alter  his  opinion.  He  soon  afterwards  called 
me  up,  and  cross-questioned  me  on  the  subject.  He  had  a 
good  deal  to  make  him  anxious.  The  navigation  of  the  seas 
through  which  we  were  wailing  is  as  difficult  as  that  of  any 
part  of  the  world.  Pirates  also  swarmed  in  all  directions; 
and  though  they  might  not  venture  to  attack  so  large  a  ship 
as  ours  while  we  were  under  sail,  they  might  perhaps,  should 
they  find  licr  at  anchor,  and  be  able  to  get  round  us  in  suffi- 
cient force  to  give  them  a  prospect  of  success.  There  were 
also  considerable  difficulties  in  carrying  on  the  trade  in  the 
places  we  were  to  visit,  as  both  the  Spaniards  and  Dutch  were 
sure  to  tlirow  every  impediment  in  our  way,  their  policy  being 
to  monopolize  as  far  as  they  could  the  whole  of  the  trade  of 
these  regions.  Several  times  the  captain  went  into  his  cabin 
to  examine  the  barometer. 

*'  Thndicumb,"  he  said,  when  he  came  out,  "  the  glass  is 
falling  slowly  and  regularly.  Depend  upon  it,  this  calm  is 
not  going  to  last.     We  will  shorten  sail  at  once.     There  is  no 
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use  in  having  all  this  canvas  hanging  from  the  yards ;  and 
when  the  breeze  does  come,  it  will  come  quick  and  sharp.  It 
may  be  only  an  ordinary  gale,  but  I  rather  think  it  will  be 
something  considerably  heavier." 

Mr.  Thndicnmb  immediately  issued  the  order  to  the  watch 
on  deck  to  shorten  sail.  Some  of  the  men  looked  about  them 
with  an  astonished  glance ;  but,  accustomed  to  obey  orders, 
they  asked  no  questions,  and  the  ship  was  soon  under  her 
three  topsails,  closely  reefed,  and  jib. 

"  Whatever  comes  now,  we  shall  be  ready  for  it,"  observed 
the  captain. 

Still  the  calm  continued,  and  the  heat,  if  anything,  was 
greater  than  ever.  The  ladies  were  sitting  on  deck,  keeping 
as  cool  as  they  could  under  their  sun-shades,  when  Mr.  Hooker 
returned  from  below,  and  spread  a  map  out  before  them. 

"  Here,  Walter,"  he  said,  turning  to  me,  as  I  was  standing 
near  him,  "  it  being  my  watch  on  deck,  I  am  going  to  give  a 
lecture  ;  you  may  as  well  come  and  benefit  by  it.  Here  is  a 
chart  of  the  seas  through  which  we  are  sailing.  See  how  vast 
is  this  Malayan  Archipelago !  Putting  out  Australia,  it  covers 
^an  area  far  larger  than  the  whole  of  Europe ;  indeed,  from  east 
to  west  it  is  fully  4000  miles  in  length,  and  3200  miles  from 
north  to  south.  Look  -at  Borneo :  the  whole  of  the  British 
Isles  might  be  put  down  inside  it,  and  yet  leave  a  wide  extent 
of  country  on  every  side.  New  Guinea  is  even  larger ;  and 
Sumatra  is  fully  equal  to  Great  Britain.  Then  we  have  Java, 
Luzon,  and  Celebes,  each  as  large  as  Ireland.  I  think  we 
could  pick  out  eighteen  or  more  the  size  of  Jamaica ;  and  a 
hundred,  of  which  none  are  smaller  and  many  considerably 
larger  than  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Now,  some  people  hold  to  the 
opinion  that  all  these  islands  were  at  one  time  joined  to  the 
continent  of  Asia.  I,  however,  believe  that  though  a  portion 
of  them  were,  that  the  eastern  part  was  united  to  Australia, 
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and  appeared  above  the  surface  of  the  water  at  a  later  period, 
forming  a  vast  Pacific  continent.  We  have  thus  three  regions- 
Borneo,  Java,  and  Sumatra — that  have  only  a  shallow  sea 
separating  them  from  each  other  and  from  Asia.  Between 
Borneo  and  Celebes  there  is,  however,  a  deep  sea ;  as  there  is 
between  Celebes  and  numerous  islands  to  the  east  and  south 
of  it,  including  Sumbowa,  Flores,  Timor,  Gilolo,  Seram, 
Bouro,  and  many  others  of  smaller  size.  New  Guinea,  again, 
with  the  Am  Islands,  are  separated  from  Australia  by  a  very 
shallow  sea ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  animals  found  in 
these  three  regions  differ  considerably  from  each  other.  Many 
of  those  found  in  Australia  and  New  Guinea  are  different  from 
those  found  in  Celebes,  and  the  other  islands  surrounded  by 
deep  water.  They,  again,  differ  from  the  animals  found  in 
Borneo,  Java,  and  Sumatra,  which  are  mostly  identical  with 
those  of  Asia. 

"  A  striking  contrast  will  also  be  found  in  the  scenery  of 
the  islands  of  volcanic  and  non-volcanic  origin.  A  volcanic 
belt  passes  from  the  north,  through  the  Philippine  Islands, 
do^\Ti  to  the  north  end  of  Celebes.  There  is  then  a  break ; 
and  again  it  commences  in  the  island  of  Gilolo,  passing  through* 
Borneo,  Seram,  and  Banda,  down  to  Timor  ;  then  through 
Flores,  sweeping  round  to  Java,  where  there  is  an  immense 
number  of  volcanoes.  Tlie  island  of  Java  contains  more  vol- 
canoes, active  and  quiescent,  than  any  other  known  district  of 
equal  extent.  There  exist  forty-five  at  least,  averaging  10,000 
feet  in  height.  Volcanoes,  you  must  understand,  have  been 
raised  up  by  the  accumulation  of  matter  ejected  by  themselves, 
consisting  of  mud,  ashes,  and  lava.  Frequently,  although  a 
mountain  has  been  thrown  up  by  volcanic  action,  no  opening 
appears,  though  probably  one  will  be  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Thus  Java  is  entirely  volcanic.  In  most  instances 
volcanoes  are  found  near  the  sea,  when  the  materials  of  the 
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mighty  mound  have  been  drawn  from  the  surrounding  surface, 
and  into  the  hollow  below  formed  by  their  abstraction  the  water 
has  rushed  :  thus,  although  the  sea  might  not  have  been  there 
previously,  a  strait  or  gulf  has  been  produced.  At  the  very 
centre  of  the  great  curve  of  volcanoes  I  have  described,  is 
found  the  large  island  of  Borneo ;  and  yet  there  no  sign  of 
recent  volcanic  action  has  been  observed,  while  earthquakes 
are  entirely  unknown.  In  New  Guinea,  also,  no  sign  of  vol- 
canic action  is  known  to  exist :  except  at  the  east  end  of 
Celebes,  the  whole  island  is  free  from  volcanoes.  In  my 
opinion,  this  volcanic  action  did  not  commence  till  a  compara- 
tively late  period,  so  that  it  has  not  succeeded  in  obliterating 
altogether  the  traces  of  a  more  ancient  distribution  of  land  and 
water. 

**  I  must  now  give  you  a  short  description  of  the  contrasts 
in  the  vegetation  of  this  interesting  region.  We  shall  find  a 
great  portion  of  the  islands  clothed  with  a  rich  forest  vege- 
tation almost  to  the  summit  of  their  highest  mountains.  This 
is  the  rule  with  regard  to  all  the  islands  on  the  west.  When 
we  reach  Timor,  however,  we  find  the  eucalypti,  and  other 
trees  characteristic  of  Australia.  In  Timor  they  seldom  reach 
any  great  height,  being  dried  up  by  the  hot  wind  which, 
lasting  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  year,  blows  from  the 
northern  parts  of  that  vast  island.  In  New  Guinea,  the  trade- 
winds  blow  from  the  Pacific.  New  Guinea,  however,  is  freer 
from  their  influence,  and  is  therefore  covered  by  a  rich  and 
damp  vegetation,  the  forest  trees  growing  to  a  great  height 
and  size. 

"  By  examining  the  zoology  of  these  countries,  we  find 
evidence  that  the  islands  we  have  been  speaking  about  must 
at  one  time  have  formed  a  part  cither  of  Asia  or  of  a  vast 
southern  continent  which  embraced  New  Guinea  and  Australia. 
In  Borneo  we  find  the  elephant  and  tapir ;  and  in  Sumatra 
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both  these  animals,  as  well  as  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  wild 
cattle  which  are  known  to  inhabit  some  part  or  other  of 
Southern  Asia  :  showing  that  at  one  time  there  must  have 
been  land  communication  with  that  continent,  as  those  animals 
could  not  possibly  have  swam  over  the  straits  which  now 
separate  them.  A  large  number  of  the  smaller  mammals  are 
common  to  each  island  as  well  as  to  the  continent.  Birds  and 
insects  also  found  on  the  islands  exist  on  the  Asiatic  continent. 
Tt  might  be  supposed  that  birds  would  easily  pass  over  narrow 
arms  of  the  sea ;  but  this  is  not  so.  With  the  exception  of 
the  aquatic  tribes,  what  are  called  the  perching  birds  will 
never  cross  the  sea  ;  and  thus  it  is  certain  that  they,  as  well 
ns  animals,  must  have  existed  on  those  islands  before  th^ 
were  separated  from  the  continent.  Tlie  Philippine  Islands 
possess  many  of  tlic  birds  which  are  found  in  Asia ;  but  at  the 
same  time  there  are  other  indications  which  show  that  they 
must  have  been  separated  from  the  continent  at  an  earlier 
period  than  the  other  islands  to  the  west. 

"  Now  I  wish  you  to  observe  that  the  numerous  islands  to 
the  east  of  Celebes  and  Lombok  have  a  strong  resemblance  to 
Australia  and  New  Guinea,  as  much  indeed  as  the  western 
islands  have  to  Asia.  Australia  is  a  very  remarkable  country. 
Tt  is,  indeed,  in  several  respects,  unlike  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  It  possesses  no  tigers  or  wolves  or  benrs  or  hyenas;  no 
elephants,  squirrels,  or  rabbits ;  nor,  indeed,  any  mammals,  ex- 
cept such  as  have  been  introduced  almost  within  the  memory  of 
man,  such  as  horses,  sheep,  or  oxen.  It  has,  however,  what  are 
called  marsui)ials:  kangaroos,  opossums,  wombats,  and  the  duck- 
billed platypus.  Instead  also  of  the  various  birds  which  exist 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  has  the  mound-making  brush-tur- 
keys, the  cockatoos,  and  the  brush-tongued  lories,  as  well  as 
honey- suckers,  to  be  found  in  no  other  part  of  the  world. 
These  peculiarities  are  discovered  in  the  other  islands  I  have 
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mentioned,  forming  the  Austro-Malayan  divinion  of  the  archi- 
pelago. Looking  down  to  the  south-east  of  Java,  we  shall  find 
the  small  island  of  Bali.  It  is  divided  from  the  east  part  of 
the  island  of  Lombok  by  a  narrow  strait,  where  the  water  is 
very  deep,  showing,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  separation  must 
have  taken  place  at  an  early  period  of  the  world's  existence. 
Now  in  Bali  we  find  woodpeckers,  fruit-thrushes,  barbets,  and 
other  Asiatic  birds.  Crossing  this  narrow  strait  to  Lombok, 
the  birds  I  have  mentioned  are  no  longer  to  be  found ;  but 
instead  of  them  there  are  brush-turkeys,  cockatoos,  honey- 
suckers,  and  other  Australian  birds.  These  birds  again  are  not 
to  be  found  in  Java  or  any  region  to  the  west.  Crossing  from 
Borneo  to  Celebes,  there  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the  ani- 
mals. In  Borneo,  a  vast  number  of  various  species  of  monkeys 
exist,  as  well  as  wild  cats,  deer,  otters,  civets,  and  squirrels. 
In  Celebes,  wild  pigs  are  found,  and  scarcely  any  other  terres- 
trial mammal,  besides  the  prehensile- tailed  cuscus. 

"  Thus,  when  we  pass  from  the  western  to  the  eastern 
islands,  we  feel  ourselves  almost  in  a  new  region,  so  greatly  do 
the  four-footed  and  feathered  tribes  we  find  in  the  one  differ 
from  those  we  have  left  in  the  other.  The  Aru  Islands  and 
others  in  the  neighbourhood  agree  in  many  respects  with  New 
Guinea,  from  which  vast  island  a  shallow  sea  alone  separates 
them.  Possessing  this  knowledge,  a  naturalist  would  soon  be 
able  to  learn  whether  he  had  landed  on  one  of  the  islands  of 
the  Asiatic  or  Australian  portion  of  the  archipelago,  judging 
alone  by  the  animals  he  might  discover." 

Mr.  Hooker's  lecture,  of  which  I  have  only  given  a  brief 
outline,  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  voice  of  the  captain 
shouting,  "  Up  with  the  helm  !— square  away  the  yards  !"  I 
flew  to  my  station.  Looking  astern,  there  appeared  a  long 
line  of  white  foam,  rushing  forward  over  the  hitherto  calm  sur- 
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face  of  the  ocean  at  a  rapid  rate,  while  clouds  came  rising  out 
of  the  horizon,  and  chasing  each  other  across  the  blue  sky,  oyer 
which  a  thick  veil  of  mist  seemed  suddenly  to  have  been  drawn. 
In  a  few  seconds  a  fierce  blast  struck  the  ship,  making  her 
heel  over  to  starboard  in  a  way  which  seemed  as  if  it  was  about 
to  take  the  masts  out  of  her.  Mrs.  Davenport  clung  to  the 
cabin  skylight,  on  which  she  was  sitting.  It  was  with  diffi- 
culty we  could  save  Emily  and  Grace  from  being  carried  away 
to  leeward ;  indeed,  they  both  cried  out  with  terror,  so  sud- 
denly had  the  gale  broken  on  us. 

Down,  down  the  tall  ship  lay.  It  seemed  as  if  she  would 
never  rise.  The  watch  below  rushed  up  on  deck,  looks  of  dis- 
may on  the  countenances  of  many.  The  captain  shouted  to 
Mr.  Tliudicnmb,  "  Get  the  axes  ready  I "  and  pointed  signi- 
ficantly to  the  mizzen-mast.  The  first  officer  repeated  the 
order ;  and  Mr.  Tarbox  was  seen  coming  along,  axe  in  hand, 
followed  by  the  carpenter  and  several  of  his  crew.  There  was 
no  time  to  be  lost,  it  seemed.  I  could  not  help  dreading  lest 
another  similar  blast  should  send  the  ship  over,  and  the  sea, 
rushing  up  her  decks,  carry  her  to  the  bottom.  The  rudder 
had  lost  its  power,  being  nearly  out  of  the  water,  so  that  no 
means  but  the  desperate  one  to  which  we  were  about  to  have 
recourse  remained  for  getting  the  ship  before  the  wind.  The 
risk  of  those  on  deck  being  injured  by  the  falling  of  the  mast 
was  very  great.  I  made  my  way  up  to  wh«re  my  sister,  with 
Mrs.  Davenport  and  Grace,  were  clinging  to  the  cabin  skylight^ 
in  order  to  conduct  them  below.  The  captain  shouted  to  Mr. 
Hooker,  and  signed  to  him  to  assist  me.  Unless,  however,  I 
had  been  aided  by  the  second  mate,  I  could  scarcely  have 
done  so. 

As  soon  as  I  had  seen  them  into  the  cabin,  I  sprang  again 
on  deck.  The  sharp  sound  of  the  axe  as  it  struck  the  mizzen- 
mast  was  heard  at  that  moment.     The  shrouds  on  either  side 
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were  cut,  and  over  the  mast  fell  into  the  foaming  water.  Still 
the  ship  lay  as  before.  "  It  must  be  done,  Thudicnmb  ! ''  the 
captain  cried,  and  this  time  the  mate  himself  approached  the 
mast,  and  stood  with  gleaming  axe  uplifted,  ready  to  strike. 
The  hurricane  howled  round  us.  Every  instant  the  seas  in- 
creased in  height  and  fury,  the  spoon-drift  from  their  summits 
driying  in  showers  oyer  our  deck.  The  sea  came  rushing  up 
erery  instant  higher  and  higher  over  the  lee  bulwarks,  up 
almost  to  the  hatchways.  The  captain  gave  another  glance  to 
windward.  Still  the  rudder  did  not  act.  "  Cut  I "  he  shouted, 
his  voice  sounding  high  above  the  roar  of  the  blast.  Mr. 
Thudicumb's  glancing  axe  descended,  while  at  the  same 
moment  the  boatswain  cut  the  weather  shrouds;  and  as  the 
mast  fell  over,  several  brave  fellows  sprang  to  leeward  to  divide 
those  on  the  lee  side.  Still  the  ship  lay  helpless  on  the 
foaming  water. 

One  more  hope  remained — the  fore-mast  must  go  ;  should 
the  ship  then  be  unable  to  rise,  our  doom  must  be  sealed. 
Anxioasly  we  all  watched  the  captain.  Again  he  looked  to 
windward,  carrying  his  glance  round  on  every  side.  His  hand 
was  raised  to  his  mouth,  apparently  about  to  give  the  same 
ominous  order  as  before,  when  suddenly  the  ship  rose  up  from 
her  dangerous  position;  and  now,  feeling  the  power  of  the 
helm,  away  she  flew  before  the  fierce  hurricane.  Hour  after 
hour  we  continued  our  course,  wherever  the  wind  sent  us — 
chiefly,  however,  towards  the  east.  It  was  impossible,  with 
the  fearful  sea  there  was  then  running,  to  attempt  to  raise 
jury-masts.  Should  land  appear  ahead,  we  knew  too  well  that 
there  was  every  probability  of  our  being  cast  on  it.  We  might 
anchor,  and  with  the  masts  gone,  the  anchors  might  possibly 
hold,  but  we  could  scarcely  indulge  in  that  hope — indeed,  few 
on  board  had  any  expectation  of  escaping  shipwreck. 

Again  and  again  the  captain  examined  his  chart.  It  could  not. 
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however,  be  entirely  depended  on.  A  bright  look  out  waa,  of 
course,  kept  ahead,  that  whatever  danger  there  might  be  in 
our  course  might  be  discovered  as  soon  as  possible,  and  such 
efforts  made  as  good  seamanship  might  dictate  to  avoid  it. 
The  time  was  a  very  trying  one.  I  should  have  been  anxious 
had  I  no  one  I  cared  for  on  board,  but  I  dreaded  the  danger 
to  which  my  dear  sister  Emily  might  be  exposed,  and  I  felt, 
too,  for  Mrs.  Davenport  and  Grace.  Men  can  more  easily 
escape  from  shipwreck,  and  if  cast  on  a  desert  island  are  better 
able  to  rough  it,  than  females ;  but  what  hope  would  there  be 
of  two  young  girls  escaping  with  their  lives,  should  we  be  cast 
on  shore?  I  had  not  forgotten  either  the  remarks  Potto 
Jumbo  had  made  about  the  Lascars.  I  could  not  help  fancying 
that  they  all  had  a  more  than  usually  sulky  manner.  When 
ordered  to  do  any  duty,  they  generally  gave  a  scowling  glance 
towards  the  ofiicers,  and  performed  it  in  a  slovenly,  indifferent 
manner. 

Darkness  came  on,  and  still  the  wind  blew  as  hard  as  ever, 
and  the  ship  flew  on  before  it.  I  had  been  on  deck  for  many 
hours,  and  it  was  my  watch  below,  and  in  spite  of  the  danger 
we  were  in,  I  could  scarcely  keep  my  eyes  open.  Even,  how- 
ever, when  I  laid  my  head  on  the  pillow,  I  knew  that  any 
moment  T  might  be  awakened  by  the  fearful  crashing  of  the 
ship  striking  on  a  coral  reef,  with  the  sound  of  our  remaining 
mast  going  by  the  board.  Before  going  to  sleep,  however,  I 
wQut  into  the  cabin,  and  entreated  the  ladies  to  lie  down. 
Emily  and  Grace  said  they  would,  and  Mrs.  Davenport  urgeil 
them  to  do  so,  but  I  found  that  she  had  no  intention  herself  of 
sleeping.  She  would,  I  guessed,  sit  up,  and  watch  and  pray 
for  her  young  charges.  I,  however,  was  scarcely  in  my  berth 
before  I  was  fast  asleep,  in  spite  of  the  loud  roaring  of  the  seas, 
the  wild  motion  of  the  ship,  and  the  howling  of  the  wind  in 
the  fore-rigging. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  HOLUCCAa. 

j^ONDERFUL  was  the  change  wbich  I  found  had 
f  taken  place  when  I  returned  on  deck.     The  enn 
shining  brightly,  the  wind  had  fallen  to  a 
~  moderate  hreeze.     The  sea,  though  heaving  and 
dancing,  sparkling  brightly  in  the  sunbeams,  had 
gone  down  considerably,  but  still  blew  from  the 
same  quarter  as  before.     The  nhip  was  standing  to  the  east. 

"  We  have  pafised  through  the  Straits  of  Banca,  and  are  cross- 
ing the  Molucca  passage,"  said  Mr.  Thtjdicumb,  of  whom  I 
asked  whereabouts  wc  were.  "  The  captain  proposes  making 
for  Temate,  which  belongs  to  the  Dutcli.  We  may  hope 
there  to  get  new  masts^at  all  events,  it  is  the  nearest  place 
which  we  can  reach  with  the  wind  as  it  is  at  present,  and  have 
any  hope  of  getting  the  ship  put  to  rights.'' 

All  day  long  we  were  busily  employed  in  repairing  damages 
■8  far  as  wc  could.  I  had  but  little  time  to  exchange  a  word 
with  Emily.  I  was  thankful  to  find,  however,  that  she  and 
Grace  had  quite  recovered  their  spirits,  though  they  owned  that 
they  had  been  greatly  frightened  during  the  huiricane." 

"  Still  it  is  a  comfort,  Walter,  to  know  that  there  is  One 
who  always  watches  over  us,  and  does  evciytliing  for  the  best. 
If  he  had  thought  fit  to  allow  the  ship  to  founder,  T  am  very 
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hure  he  would  Lave  Lad  good  reason  for  so  doing.  Still,  as  I 
know  ho  wishes  us  to  pray  for  blessings,  I  was  praying  all  the 
time  that  we  might  be  preserved,  and  especially  that  no  accident 
might  liappen  to  you,  my  dear  brother.  Oh,  how  I  thought 
of  you  when  you  were  on  deck,  and  the  storm  was  blowing  and 
the  masts  being  cut  away,  knowing  the  fearful  danger  to  which 
you  were  exposed." 

It  was  soon  after  sunrise  one  morning,  when,  a  light  mist 
clearing  away,  before  us  appeared,  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  several  lofty  conical  mountains  rising  as  it  were  directly 
out  of  the  sea,  wliilc  beyond  them  was  seen  a  line  of  blue  land, 
extending  north  and  south  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

^^  You  see  that  peak  ahead,  Walter,"  said  Captain  Davenport 
to  nie.  "  That  is  the  island  of  Ternate,  to  which  we  are  bound. 
To  the  right  of  it  is  Tidore.  All  those  peaks  are  volcanic;  and 
some  of  them,  I  believe,  occasionally  throw  up  flames.  The 
laud  we  sec  beyond  is  the  large  island  of  Gilolo — a  strange 
land,  I  believe,  but  very  little  is  known  about  it." 

A  light  breeze  carried  us  on  over  the  calm  blue  sea ;  when 
at  length,  entering  between  the  two  islands  I  have  mentioned, 
the  town  of  Ternate  appeared  in  sight,  stretching  along  the 
shores  at  the  very  base  of  the  mountain. 

"  This  is  indeed  beautiful ! "  exclaimed  Emily,  who  just  then 
came  on  deck,  as  she  gazed  up  at  the  rugged  promontories  and 
the  lofty  volcanic  cone  of  Tidore  on  one  side,  with  the  high 
mountain  of  Ternate  on  the  other,  while  numerous  other  peaks 
rose  on  tlie  neighbouring  islands,  as  well  as  on  the  larger 
island  in  the  distance.  Immediately  behind  the  town  appeared 
thick  groves  of  forest  trees ;  indeed,  vegetation  was  seen  rising 
to  the  very  summit  of  the  cone,  and  it  was  difficult  to  believe 
that,  from  tliat  calm  and  beautiful  mountain,  occasionally  lava 
streams  burst  forth,  and  produced  destruction  on  every  side. 

A  large  amount  of  sago,  massoi  bark,  tortoise-shell,  tripang. 
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and  paradise  birds  are  brought  over  from  Papua,  and  shipped 
at  Temate.  A  tax,  however,  is  placed  on  the  exportation  of 
paradise  birds,  which  is  paid  to  the  Sultan  of  Tidore,  whose 
predecessors  ruled  these  islands.  The  paradise  birds  are  chiefly 
sent  to  China,  where  they  are  highly  valued.  Above  our  heads, 
as  we  looked  up,  we  saw  the  lofty  summit  of  the  mountain  of 
Temate,  from  whence,  amid  the  luxuriant  vegetation  which 
surrounds  its  sides,  columns  of  smoke  are  for  ever  rising  towards 
the  blue  sky  above — indeed,  the  whole  island  is  simply  a  lofty 
volcano,  the  base  of  which  is  beneath  the  ocean.  Its  circum- 
ference at  the  shore  line  is  about  six  miles,  and  its  height 
5400  feet.  Several  severe  and  destructive  eruptions  have  taken 
place  at  different  times.  The  last  occurred  only  a  short  time 
before  we  were  there.  The  lava  poured  forth  and  flowed  down  its 
sides  into  the  sea,  loud  thunders  were  heard,  smoke  and  ashes 
rose  up,  and  hot  stones  fell  like  hail  on  every  side,  setting  Are 
to  the  dead  wood  which,  after  so  long  a  rest,  had  completely 
grown  over  the  ground,  and  causing  it  at  night  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  one  vast  mountain  of  flame.  For  fifteen  hours 
the  solid  gpround  rolled  like  a  wave  of  the  sea.  Fort  Orange, 
which  had  withstood  numberless  earthquakes  for  two  centuries 
and  a  quarter,  was  almost  overwhelmed.  The  people  betook 
themselves  to  their  boats,  for  the  ocean  and  land  seemed  to 
have  exchanged  natures ;  the  water  being  calm,  while  the  land 
was  heaving  and  gaping  like  a  stormy  sea. 

Captain  Davenport  had  been  unwell  for  some  time.  He 
was  acquainted  with  a  wealthy  Dutch  merchant  in  the  place, 
who  invited  him  and  his  wife  and  daughter  to  take  up  their 
residence  at  his  country  house  while  the  ship  remained  in  the 
harbour.  They  of  course  said  they  could  not  leave  Emily,  who 
therefore  accompanied  them.  Mr.  Hooker  also  went  on  shore, 
but  engaged  a  house  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town,  where 
he  could  pursue  his  researches  in  natural  history  more  uninter- 
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niptcdly  than  in  the  town.  He  lost  no  time  in  sending  out 
hunters  in  all  directions  to  procure  specimens.  The  Tarions 
specimens  which  he  already  possessed  were  landed,  that  he 
might  also  re-arrange  them.  I  paid  him  one  or  two  visits, 
and  found  him  enjoying  his  existence  excessively.  His  house 
had  of  course  only  one  floor :  the  walls  for  five  feet  were  of 
stone ;  the  roof  was  supported  above  them  on  strong  squared 
posts,  the  interval  being  filled  in  with  the  leaf-stems  of  the 
sago  -palm  fitted  in  wooden  framings.  The  ceilings  were  of  the 
same  material.  The  fioor  was  of  stucco.  There  was  a  centre 
hall,  with  three  rooms  opening  off  it  on  one  side  and  one  on 
the  other ;  while  on  two  other  sides  were  broad  verandahs, 
serving  as  cool  drawing-rooms,  or  sleeping-places,  perhaps,  in 
the  hotter  montlis. 

This  island  was  at  one  time  in  possession  of  the  Portuguese, 
who  were  said  to  have  tyrannized  over  the  natives.  They  were 
driven  out  by  the  Dutch,  who  are  themselves  accused  of  not 
being  over  careful  of  the  well-being  of  the  people  they  con- 
quered. This  island  and  several  in  a  line  to  the  south  of  it 
are  known  as  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands.  It  was  the 
original  country  of  the  clove,  and  here  alone  it  was  cultivated. 
Although  the  early  visitors  procured  nutmegs  and  mace  from 
the  inhabitants,  these  were  brought  over  from  New  Guinea, 
and  the  neighbouring  islands,  where  they  grew  wild.  The 
early  voyagers  made  such  enormous  profits  by  their  cai^oes  of 
spices  from  these  regions,  that  they  were  able  to  give  in 
exchange,  jewels,  gold,  and  the  richest  manufactures,  which 
they  brought  from  Europe  or  India.  When,  however,  the 
Dutch  took  possession  of  the  country  they  determined  to  con- 
fine the  production  to  one  or  two  islands,  over  which  they 
could  keep  a  strict  watch,  in  order  completely  to  confine  the 
monopoly  to  themselves.  They  chose  the  island  of  Banda  for 
the  cultivation  of  nutmegs,  and  fixed  on  Amboyna  for  the  pro- 
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daction  of  the  clove.  The  cultivation  of  the  nutmeg  in  Banda 
has  been  eminently  successful,  but  that  of  the  clove  in  Amboyna 
has  scarcely  paid  its  expenses ;  the  soil  and  climate  of  that 
island  not  suiting  it  as  well  as  the  regions  where  it  was 
first  found.  The  object  of  the  Dutch  has  been  to  keep  the 
monopoly  of  the  sale  of  spices  in  their  own  hands,  and  thus  to 
raise  the  price.  They  have  therefore  compelled  the  native 
chiefs  to  destroy  the  spice  trees  growing  in  their  territories 
wherever  they  have  been  able  to  do  so.  To  induce  them  to  do 
this,  they  paid  to  each  a  fixed  subsidy,  the  chiefs  indeed  being 
therefore  somewhat  the  gainers.  Formerly  their  sultan  kept 
the  trade  solely  in  his  own  hands,  and  he  was  far  more  tyrannical 
than  the  Portuguese  or  Dutch.  When  our  own  circumnavigator 
Drake  visited  these  islands,  he  purchased  his  cargo  from  the 
sultan,  not  from  the  native  cultivators.  As  I  walked  about 
Temate  I  felt  satisfied  that  I  should  not  at  all  wish  to  take  up 
my  abode  there,  for  in  every  direction  were  seen  the  ruins  of 
massive  stone  or  brick  buildings  of  every  description  which 
had  been  overwhelmed  by  earthquakes ;  indeed,  considering 
the  frequency  of  their  occurrence,  it  is  surprising  that  people 
should  be  willing  to  remain  in  the  island.  I,  of  course,  was 
not  able  to  see  much  of  the  country,  as  I  was  compelled  to  be 
on  board,  the  more  so  as  several  of  the  crew  were  ill,  and  had 
been  removed  on  shore,  where  the  merchant  I  spoke  of  had 
them  kindly  looked  after.  We  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
a  mast  of  sufficient  size  to  replace  the  mainmast  we  had  lost. 
At  length,  however,  we  got  both  our  lower  masts  in,  and  we 
hope<i,  in  the  course  of  a  week,  should  Captain  Davenport  and 
the  rest  of  the  crew  be  sufficientlv  recovered,  to  continue  our 
voyage. 

One  evening  when  work  was  over,  Mr.  Thudicumb,  with 
the  second  mate  and  several  of  the  men,  went  on  shore,  leaving 
the  ship  under  charge  of  the  boatswain,  with  about  a  dozen 
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Engli&liijien  and  the  Lascars.  I,  having  been  on  abore  leveral 
tinieSy  agreed  also  to  remain  to  aBsiat  Mr.  Tarbox.  Tbo 
weather  had  for  some  time  been  threatening,  bat  the  doiids 
had  passed  away,  and  the  sky  again  become  eerenel  Tliat 
evening  the  same  appearances  occurred.  I  should  Bay  that  at 
Tcruate  a  number  of  people  of  different  nations  are  collected 
together.  The  most  numerous,  probably,  are  the  Ohinesei  aad 
their  curious  little  boats  are  seen  skimming  about  in  all 
directions.  There  are  traders  from  all  parts  of  the  BMt^  ao 
that  the  harbour  at  times  presents  a  very  animated  appearance. 
I  woH  on  deck  with  Mr.  Tarbox,  when  looking  oat  we  saw  a 
thick  mass  of  clouds  come  rolling  up  suddenly  on  eveiy  aide  of 
the  mountains. 

^'  I  wish  Mr.  Thudicumb  and  the  mate  were  on  board/'  he  aaid 
to  me  ;  "I  dou*t  like  the  look  of  things.  We  must  veer  away 
more  cable  and  get  another  anchor  over  the  bows.  SeCi  the 
Chinamen  begin  to  think  there  is  something  in  it." 

As  he  spoke,  a  number  of  Chinese  and  other  boats  were 
seen  pulling  in  for  the  land  ;  before,  however,  they  could  reach 
it,  a  loud  roaring  sound  was  heard,  and  in  an  instant  the 
whole  ocean  seemed  torn  up  by  some  mighty  power,  and  a 
fierce  blast  broke  down  upon  us.  The  vessels  in  the  harbonr 
were  seen  endeavouring  to  secure  themselves  as  well  as  they- 
could ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  numbers  were  driven  together, 
grinding  and  striking  against  each  other,  while  they  were  sent 
by  the  fury  of  the  sea  towards  the  shore.  The  boats,  tossed 
like  cockle-shells,  appeared  every  instant  as  if  about  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  ocean ;  many  were  capsized  dose  to  ns, 
but  we  could  render  no  assistance.  Every  instant  the  sea  rose 
higher  and  higher,  till  we  could  scarcely  see  the  shore  beyond 
it.  The  ship,  however,  held  well  to  her  anchors.  It  was 
fortunate  for  us  we  had  no  top  gear  aloft,  or  the  case  might 
have  been  different. 
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"  I  only  hope  Mr.  Thudicumb  and  the  rest  are  safe  on  shore," 
I  observed  to  Dick  Tarbox. 

**  They  will  not  attempt  to  come  off  while  this  gale  is  blow- 
ing." 

In  a  short  time,  a  fearful  havoc  was  made  with  the  various 
craft  in  the  harbour.  Around  us  wrecks  strewed  the  sea  in 
every  direction ;  here  and  there  poor  fellows  swimming  for  their 
lives,  some  holding  on  to  pieces  of  planks  and  spars.  Many 
sank  before  our  eyes.  Boat  after  boat  was  upset.  Some,  how- 
ever, rode  over  the  seas  in  gallant  style,  the  men  on  board  pull- 
ing bravely.  The  fury  of  the  gale  increased.  We  veered  out 
more  cable.  Night  at  length  coming  on,  added  to  the  wild 
horrors  of  the  scene.  Now,  as  a  vessel  drove  past  us,  we  could 
hear  the  shrieks  and  cries  of  the  unhappy  crew  as  they  were 
carried  to  destruction.  Such,  in  spite  of  the  size  of  our  stout 
hhip,  might  be  our  fate  should  the  anchors  not  hold. 

Suddenly  the  wind  dropped ;  still  the  sea  continued  to  leap 
and  foam  around  us. 

"  It  will  U  all  right,  I  hope,"  I  said  to  Mr.  Tarbox.  "  These 
hurricanes  seldom  last  long,  I  fancy." 

"  Not  quite  so  certain  of  that,  Walter,"  he  observed.  "  I 
don't  like  the  look  of  the  sky  even  now."  Once  more  examin- 
ing the  cables,  he  walked  with  me  aft,  from  whence  we  could 
better  see  the  shore. 

"Hark!  what  is  that  roaring?"  I  said.  It  seemed  as  if  a 
blast  was  sweeping  over  the  land,  hurling  down  trees  and 
buildings  and  all  impediments  in  its  course.  "  Can  it  be  an 
earthquake  ?  Oh  I  what  will  become  of  my  sister  and  those 
on  shore  ?  " 

"No,  it  is  no  earthquake,"  answered  the  boatswain;  "  it  is 
the  hurricane  shifting  its  quarter." 

As  he  spoke,  the  wind  struck  the  ship  with  redoubled  force. 
She  swung  roimd  before  it ;  still,  knowing  that  our  anchors 
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liad  been  holding,  and  our  cables  strong,  we  had  little  fear  of 
receiving  damage,  as  the  sea,  at  all  events,  with  the  change  of 
wind,  would  subside  instead  of  being  increased.  Suddenly, 
however,  a  peculiar  sound  was  heard,  as  of  a  chain  running 
out.  The  boatswain  rushed  forward,  and  I  followed  him;  but 
wo  were  only  just  in  time  to  see  the  end  of  the  chain  cables 
flying  through  the  hawse-holes,  and  away  the  ship  drifted  out 
of  the  harbour. 

*'That  did  not  happen  by  chance,"  exclaimeil  Tarbox; 
*'  it  is  the  work  of  those  Lascars.  Quick,  lads,  for  your 
lives ! "  shouted  the  boatswain.  "  Range  our  spare  cable ! 
Get  the  second  bower-anchor  from  the  hold  I — Now  you,  Ali 
Tomba,  see  that  your  men  work,"  he  added,  turning  to  the 
serang. 

Tlie  English  seamen  worked  away  energetically ;  but  in  the 
dark  it  was  a  difficult  business}  to  get  up  the  heavy  anchor.and 
chain  cable.  The  Lascars  were  apparently  assisting  as  zealously 
as  the  rest  of  the  crew.  Some  accident  or  other  was,  however, 
continually  occurring;  and  before  the  anchor  could  be  got  up 
and  the  cable  ranged,  the  ship  was  in  the  centre  of  the  channel, 
driving  away  at  a  rapid  rate  out  to  sea.  At  length  the  anchor 
was  got  i*eady  for  letting  go.  Scarcely,  however,  had  it  been 
got  over  the  bows  than  with  a  loud  splash  it  fell  into  the 
water  free  of  the  chain. 

"  Ali  Tomba,  you  or  your  people  have  played  us  that  trick ! " 
exclaimed  the  boatswain. 

The  serang  made  no  answer,  but  a  cry  of  mocking  laughter 
was  heard  from  several  quarters.  Roger  Trew,  lead  in  hand, 
flew  to  the  chains.  lie  gave  one  heave.  "  No  bottom,"  he 
cried.     "  AVe  cannot  bring  up  even  if  we  wish  !  " 

I  asked  the  boatswain  what  he  proposed  doing.  "  We 
ought  to  punish  those  Lascars,  for  they  have  played  us  that 
trick,"  I  observed. 
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"  Little  use  to  attempt  to  do  that,  Walter/'  he  answered. 
"  If  I  was  a  navigator  I  might  know  more  about  it,  bnt  my 
only  notion  is  to  let  the  ship  drive.  When  the  hurricane  is 
over,  we  must  try  to  do  our  best  to  regain  the  harbonr/' 

''  I  am  not  much  of  a  navigator ^et/'  I  observed,  ''but  I 
will  look  at  the  captain's  chart,  and  see  whereabouts  we  are 
going.     We  shall,  at  all  events,  better  know  then  what  to  do.*' 

''  Ah,  there's  nothing  like  learning,"  observed  Tarbox ;  ''  I 
wish  I  had  more  of  it.  What  a  seaman  can  do  I  will  do,  and 
with  your  help,  Walter,  we  may  still  weather  this  gale." 

I  hurried  into  the  cabin,  and  soon  found  the  chart.  It 
afforded  me  but  little  satisfaction,  however.  We  were  driving 
to  the  southward,  but  several  islands  were  in  our  course.  We 
might  escape  them,  but  if  driven  against  them,  our  destrnction 
would  be  certain.  With  sails  unbent,  and  short-handed  as  we 
were,  we  could  scarcely  hope  to  be  able  to  get  under  the  lee  of 
one  of  the  islands. 

"  We  must  try  it,  though,*'  said  Tarbox.  "  We  have  another 
anchor  and  cable,  and  that  will  hold  us  well  enough  in  a 
moderate  breeze  with  land  to  windward,  unless  these  Lascar 
fellows  play  us  another  trick.  I  should  like  to  clap  them  all 
in  irons  at  once." 

I  agreed  with  him,  but  as  we  only  mustered  twelve  men 
besides  ourselves,  and  they  numbered  eleven,  it  would  be  no 
easy  matter  to  do  so,  especially  as  they  would  probably  be 
prepared  for  an  attack.  I,  however,  advised  the  boatswain 
to  keep  all  our  people  together,  that  in  case  the  Lascars  pur- 
posed our  destruction,  we  might  not,  at  all  events,  be  cut  off  in 
detail.  He  agreed  to  the  wisdom  of  this  caution,  and  sent 
Roger  Trew  to  get  the  people  together. 

Our  position  was  indeed  a  very  fearful  one.  The  hurricane 
seemed  rather  to  increase  in  strength  than  to  cease.  On,  on  we 
drove.     The  helm  was  put  up,  and  we  scudded  before  it,  the 
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dark  seas  rising  on  either  hand  hissing  and  foaming,  and  every 
moment  seeming  about  to  overwhelm  us.  I  could  not  help 
feeling  also  great  anxiety  about  those  we  had  left  on  shore. 
Even  should  they  have  escaped  injury,  I  felt  how  anxious 
Captain  Davenport  would  be  when  he  found  that  the  ship  had 
disappeared ;  and  Emily,  too,  how  great  would  be  her  grief  at 
the  thought  that  I  was  probably  lost.  What  the  Lascars 
were  about,  I  could  not  tell.  Our  people  remained  aft,  while 
they  kept  forward.  I  have  gone  through  many  trying  scenes, 
but  that  was  decidedly  one  of  the  most  trying.  We  felt  it  the 
more  because  we  were  personally  safe.  We  could  walk  about 
and  take  our  food,  but  at  the  same  time  we  were  every  moment 
expecting  destruction.  I  was  soon  to  be  in  a  far  more  dan- 
gerous position,  but  then  I  was  looking  out,  hoping  to  be 
saved. 

The  morning  at  length  broke.  Wo  saw  the  Lascars  clus- 
tered forward.  WHiat  they  were  about  to  do  we  could  not  tell. 
Still  wo  drove  on.  Land  appeared  on  either  hand  in  the  far 
distance.  It  was  evident  that  we  were  between  two  islands. 
The  chart  showed  mo  that  one  was  Gilolo,  and  the  other 
the  island  of  Batcliian.  Tlic  want  of  sails  prevented  our 
taking  the  ship  into  some  sheltered  place  which  we  might  hope 
to  find  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

"  We  must  either  compel  the  Lascars  to  assist  us  in  bending 
sails  and  getting  the  anchor  ready,  or  attack  them  and  drive 
them  overboard,"  said  the  boatswain  to  me. 

"  That  cannot  be  done  without  bloodshed,  I  fear,"  I  an- 
swered, "  for  they  are  armed  as  well  as  we  arc." 

Thus  the  two  parties  remained  watching  each  other.  Our 
men  were  eager  to  make  a  dash  forward  and  attuck  the  Lascars, 
but  the  boatswain  restrained  them. 

"  Wait  a  bit,  lads,"  ho  said ;  "  maybe  they  will  attack  us, 
and  then,  if  wc  beat  them,  as  I  am  very  sure  we  shall,  we  shall 
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not  have  their  blood  on  our  hands.  Depend  upon  it,  if  they 
slipped  the  cables — and  I  am  very  sure  they  did — they  did  not 
expect  the  hurricane  to  continue  so  long  as  it  has  done.  They 
wish  it  over  as  much  as  we  do ;  and,  like  many  other  villains, 
in  attempting  to  work  us  injury  they  are  likely  enough  to 
bring  destruction  on  their  own  heads." 

Hour  after  hour  passed  by,  and  once  more  the  land  seemed 
to  recede  from  us,  and  we  were  in  the  open  sea.  The  wind 
had  slightly  gone  down,  but  still  it  blew  with  fearful  violence. 
Again  darkness  was  stealing  over  us.  Our  deck  presented 
a  strange  appearance— a  very  sad  one,  in  truth.  The  small 
number  of  human  beings  there  collected,  instead  of  helping 
each  other,  stood  prepared  for  a  desperate  fight.  Possibly, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Lascars,  we  might  long  since  have 
been  anchored  in  safety.  I  saw  by  the  chart  that  several 
small  islands,  rocks,  and  shoals  lay  ahead.  Should  we  escape 
them  ?  There  was  the  question.  Several  times  the  boatswain, 
or  Roger  Trew,  or  one  of  the  other  men,  had  ascended  the 
main  rigging  to  look  ahead  in  search  of  land.  However,  so 
high  did  the  sea  run,  that  we  might  be  close  upon  an  island, 
unless  it  was  a  high  one,  without  discovering  it. 

The  increasing  darkness  now  prevented  us  seeing  beyond 
the  bowsprit.  All  we  ■  could  do,  therefore,  was  to  steer  as  we 
had  hitherto  done  before  the  sea,  to  escape  its  breaking  on 
board  us.  We  had  scarcely  eaten  anything  for  some  hours, 
when  the  boatswain  advised  us  to  take  some  food.  "  What- 
ever happens,  we  have  work  before  us ;  and  we  must  keep  the 
strength  in  our  bodies,'*  he  observed.  Fortunately  there  wan 
a  good  supply  in  the  cabin,  and  half  our  party  went  down  at 
a  time  to  sup,  leaving  the  others  on  guard  on  deck.  All 
hands  had  just  taken  a  heaily  meal,  when,  as  we  were  collected 
together  on  the  quarter-deck,  just  below  the  poop,  the  sound 
a  seaman  most  dreads — the  roar  of  breakers — struck  our  ears. 
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We  all  listened  attentively.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about 
it.  It  was  far  deeper  and  louder  than  the  roaring  of  the  sea 
against  our  sides.  I  held  my  breath ;  so  I  buspect  did  every 
one  round  me. 

"  What  is  it,  Mr.  Walter?**  asked  Oliver,  who  was  standing 
close  to  me. 

"  Some  of  us  will  meet  with  watery  graves  before  many 
minutes  are  over/'  said  the  boatswain,  "  unless  Providence 
works  a  miracle  to  save  the  ship." 

Scarcely  had  he  spoken  when  we  felt  the  ship  rising  to  a 
heavy  sea,  then  down  she  came  with  a  crash  which  made  every 
timber  in  her  quiver  and  shake. 

'^  To  the  main  rigging  I**  cried  the  boatswain,  seising  me 
by  the  collar.  I  saw  Roger  Trew  seize  Oliver  in  the  same 
way.  "  Quick,  quick,  lads  I  or  the  next  sea  will  wash  you  off 
the  cjeck,"  cried  the  boatswain. 

We  sprang  into  the  shrouds,  and  climbed  up,  up,  up  into 
the  pitchy  darkness.  Scarcely  were  we  off  the  deck  than  a 
huge  sea  came  rolling  up,  sweeping  everything  before  it.  The 
Lascars  had  done  as  we  had  set  them  the  example,  and  num- 
bers of  dark  forms  were  seen  swarming  up  the  rigging  into  the 
fore- top.  Another  and  another  sea  followed.  No  longer  could 
we  distinguish  the  deck  below  us,  so  completely  overwhelmed 
was  it  by  the  raging  waters.  Higher  and  higher  they  rose. 
The  masts  swayed  about  as  if  on  the  point  of  falling.  Fearful, 
indeed,  was  the  scene.  The  boatswain,  getting  into  the  top, 
helped  me  up,  and  I  found  myself  seated  with  Oliver  by  my 
side.  We  could  just  distinguish  the  foremast  through  the 
gloom,  the  sea  rising  almost  to  cover  the  top  to  which  the 
Lascars  were  clinging,  curling  over  them  as  if  to  drag  them 
from  their  perches. 

Perilous  as  was  our  ix)sition,  a  cry  escaped  our  men  as  wc 
saw  the  foremast  begin  to  totter.     Another  sea  came  and  over 
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it  went,  carryiDg  the  shrieking  ^vretches  clinging  to  it  away 
in  its  embrace.  Though  good  swimmers,  in  vain  they  at- 
tempted to  reach  the  mainmast.  The  next  sea  swept  them 
away  to  leeward.  Their  fate  might  be  ours,  howeyer,  any 
moment.  We  all  knew  that  very  well.  With  what  desperate 
energy  did  we  cling  to  that  lone  mast  in  the  midst  of  the 
raging  ocean.  As  we  looked  round  our  eyes  could  not  pierce 
the  thick  gloom,  nor  ascertain  whether  any  land  was  near. 
Oliyer  Farwell  was  clinging  on  next  to  me.  The  other  men 
had  secured  themselves  round  the  mast,  others  to  the  top.  No 
one  spoke ;  indeed  it  seemed  to  all  of  us  that  our  last  moments 
had  arrived.  Every  instant  we  expected  to  be  hurled  off  from 
our  unstable  resting-place,  as  the  seas  dashed  with  redoubled 
fury  against  the  wreck.  We  could  hear  the  vessel  breaking 
up  below  us,  and  we  all  well  knew  that  in  a  short  time  the 
mast  itself  must  go  for  want  of  support. 

Scarcely  had  one  roaring  wave  passed  under  us  than  another 
followed.  Above  our  heads  was  a  dark,  murky  sky,  below 
and  around  the  foaming  sea.  Even  the  best  manned  life- 
boat could  scarcely  have  lived  amid  that  foaming  mass  of 
water. 

*'  It  is  very  terrible ! "  I  could  not  help  exclaiming. 

"  Trust  in  God,"  said  a  voice  near  me. 

Oliver  Farwell  spoke. 

"  I  do,  Oliver,  I  do,"  I  answered. 

"  Right,  Mr.  Walter,"  he  said.  "  If  he  thinks  fit  he  can 
find  a  w^ay  for  us  to  escape." 

"  Hold  on,  lads,  even  though  the  mast  gives  way ! "  shouted 
the  boatswain.  "  The  mast  will  float  us,  and  maybe  carry 
us  to  some  pleasant  shore.  Daylight  will  come  in  time,  and 
show  us  whereabouts  we  are.     Never  fear,  lads." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  answered  several  voices.  ^*  We  will  cling  to  the 
mast  as  long  as  our  fingers  can  gripe  hold  of  it." 
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''  Hold  on,  Oliver,  hold  on ! "  I  said.     "  Don't  you  feel  as 

if  the  raast  was  going  ?  " 

Scarcely  had  I  uttered  the  words  when  another  sea  came 
rolling  up.  It  struck  the  shattered  wreck  like  a  huge  hammer. 
In  an  instant  it  seemed  as  if  all  her  timbers  had  parted.  A 
cry  rose  from  many  of  the  sturdy  men  on  the  top.  Over  bent 
the  mast.  Now  it  swayed  on  one  side,  now  on  the  other,  and 
then  with  a  crash  down  it  sunk  into  the  boiling  ocean.  I 
thought  that  I  had  been  holding  on  securely,  but  at  that  in- 
stant a  sea  swept  by,  catching  the  end  to  which  I  clung.  I 
felt  myself  torn  from  my  grasp,  and  was  carried  far  away  off 
amid  the  seething  waters. 


CHAPTER  X. 
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1 1  was  washed  away  from  the  maiumast  a  cry  from 
Oliver  reached  my  ears.  I  knew  by  tliis  that  be 
too  had  been  carried  off  by  the  sea.  I  sprang 
towards  biin.  "I  will  save  him  or  perish  I"  I 
thought,  "  as  I  did  once  before."  He  had  not 
been  idle  since  his  fii-st  accident,  and  had  done  his 
best  to  become  a  swimmer.  He  kept  up  boldly.  I  urged 
him  to  try  and  recover  the  mast,  but  when  we  looked  round 
we  could  discover  it  on  neither  side.  Now  I  felt  myself  carried 
to  the  summit  of  a  sea,  to  be  hurled  over  again  on  the  other 
side.  I  had  little  hope  of  escape,  but  still  I  resolved  to 
struggle  to  the  last.  Oliver  swam  bravely  by  my  aide,  but  I 
knew  from  the  exertions  he  was  making  that  he  could  not  long 
continue  them. 

"  Oh,  I  am  sinking  1  I  am  eiiiking  ! "  he  cried  out  suddenly. 
I  caught  faim  by  the  collar.  At  that  instant,  as  I  put  out  my 
hand,  I  felt  it  grasp  a  bard  object.  It  was  a  large  spar.  I 
threw  myself  on  it,  dragging  Oliver  with  me.  With  great 
diSiculty  I  hauled  him  on  to  it,  but  so  violent  was  the  agita- 
tion of  the  sea  that  we  could  scarcely  retain  our  hold.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  we  were  driving  onwards,  carried  perhaps 
by  some  current,  hut  that  might  have  been  fancy.     Again  and 
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again  I  looked  out,  in  the  hopes  of  seeing  the  mast.  Everj 
instant  I  feared  that  Oliver  would  again  he  washed  off,  hut 
tlie  foaming  sea  around  and  the  dark  sky  ahove  was  all  I 
could  discern.  I  put  out  my  hand,  and  caught  hold  of  a  rope 
wliich  was  secured  to  the  spar.  The  end  of  this  I  passed 
round  Oliver's  body,  fastening  myself  with  another  portion. 
Still,  though  I  kept  my  head  well  out  of  water,  the  sea  was 
so  continually  breaking  over  us  that  we  were  almost  drowned, 
oven  though  clinging  to  the  spar.  I  do  not  pretend  that  I 
thought  of  much  at  the  moment  but  my  own  safety  and  that 
of  my  companion,  but  the  thoughts  of  my  old  friend,  Dick 
Tar  box,  and  lloger  Trew,  as  well  as  indeed  of  the  other  men, 
(lid  come  across  my  mind.  I  felt  very  sad,  for  I  was  afraid  that 
they  bad  been  washed  off,  and  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as  we 
were,  in  getting  hold  of  a  spar.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I 
scarcely  for  a  moment  expected  to  lose  my  own  life.  In  a  cold 
climate  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  held  on  as  I  did,  but 
the  sea  was  warm,  and  I  did  not  feel  in  anv  wav  benumbed. 

The  previous  part  of  the  night  had  appeared  very  long ;  this, 
however,  seemed  far  longer.  I  often  felt  very  sleepy,  but  I 
was  afraid,  if  I  gave  way  to  sleep,  that  I  should  lose  my  hold, 
and  resisted  the  influence.  Had  I  been  alone,  I  felt  that  I 
should  not  have  held  on,  neither  perhaps  couhl  Oliver  Farwell, 
but  we  encouraged  each  other.  We  did  not  say  much,  but 
not  a  minute  during  the  whole  night  passed  without  our  ex- 
changing a  word  or  two. 

At  length  I  began  to  hope  that  the  sea  was  going  down : 
indeed,  after  a  little  time  it  appeared  evident  that  the  water 
was  calmer.  It  did  not  break  over  our  heads  so  frequently  as 
at  first.  I  thought  with  what  joy  we  should  welcome  the  first 
streaks  of  day.  At  length,  as  we  rose  to  the  top  of  a  sea,  we 
caught  sight  of  the  sun  himself  rising  above  the  horizon.  The 
clouds  had  cleared  away,  the  wind    had  almost  completely 
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Mi&k.  How  glorioasly  the  sun  shot  upwards  in  the  clear 
hlue  sky.  Still  the  ocean  rose  and  fell  considerably.  As  wc 
again  reached  the  top  of  a  billow,  I  caught  sight  of  an  object 
at  no  g^cat  distance.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  a  rock  just 
above  the  water,  but  on  looking  again,  I  saw  it  was  a  piece 
of  wreck,  and  on  it  was  seated  a  human  being.  I  looked 
again  and  again,  and  so  did  Oliver.  We  were  certain  that  we 
could  not  be  mistaken.  We  shouted  at  the  top  of  our  voices. 
We  saw  the  person  look  round.  Again  we  shouted.  He 
Rtood  up.  He  had  not  discovered  us.  At  length  I  managed 
to  get  my  knees  on  the  spar,  and  to  kneel  and  wave  my 
hand  above  my  head,  shouting  at  the  same  time.  He  now  saw 
us,  and  waved  his  hand  in  return.  At  first  I  thought  he  was 
one  of  the  Lascars,  but  now  I  saw  that  it  was  Macco.  The 
raft  on  which  he  floated  afforded  far  more  security  than  did 
our  spar,  but  how  to  reach  it  was  the  question.  In  smooth 
water  I  might  have  pushed  the  spar  before  me  with  tlie  help 
of  Oliver.  Presently  we  saw  Macco  slip  off  the  raft  and  strike 
out  towards  us.  He  swam  beautifully.  I  did  not  think  a 
human  being  could  make  such  rapid  way  through  the  water. 
In  a  short  time  we  saw  his  dark-skinned  face  close  to  us. 

*^  Ah !  ah  I     Bery  glad,  Massa  Walter.     Bery  glad  to  see 
you  safe." 

"  What  has  become  of  the  other  poor  fellows,  Macco  ?" 
'•  I  not  know.  Come  now,  I  help  you  to  get  on  my  raft." 
Saying  this  he  swam  round,  and  began  pushing  the  spar 
before  him,  one  end  first,  by  which  means  it  was  easily  driven 
through  the  water.  It  took  us  some  time  to  reach  tlic  piece 
of  wreck,  which  appeared  to  be  part  of  the  poop  deck.  Get- 
ting on  it  himself,  he  hauled  up  Oliver  first  at  my  request,  and 
then  assisted  me,  making  fast  the  spar  to  one  side.  The  deck, 
under  which  were  some  beams,  floated  well,  and  supported  us 
completely.     We  were  thankful  that  our  lives  had  been  thus 
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far  preserved ;  but  yet  here  we  were,  out  in  mid-ooean  as  far 
as  we  could  see,  without  land  in  sight,  and  with  no  provisions, 
not  even  a  drop  of  water  to  support  life.  We  all  too  well 
knew  that  unless  help  should  come,  our  lives  had  only  been 
preserved  to  suffer  a  more  lingering  death  than  the  one  we  had 
escaped.  One  of  my  first  impulses  was  to  stand  up  and  look 
round,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  mast,  with  some  of  my  com- 
panions clinging  to  it,  but  though  several  pieces  of  ^Teck  were 
visible,  nothing  of  the  mast  could  we  discover.  Macoo  could 
give  very  little  account  of  the  way  he  had  escaped.  He 
had,  I  found,  been  in  the  top,  and  a  sea  striking  him  had 
washed  him  away ;  but  being  a  good  swimmer,  he  struggled 
manfully  for  life,  now  floating  on  his  back,  now  looking  round 
in  the  hopes  of  seeing  something  to  which  he  might  cling. 
At  last  ho  found  himself  close  to  the  deck ;  which,  indeed,  was 
on  the  point  of  being  thrown  over  him,  when,  hail  he  been 
struck,  his  fate  would  have  been  sealed.  Darting  away  from 
it,  however,  he  escaped  the  danger,  and  then  swimming  round, 
Huccceded  in  placing  himself  upon  it. 

"  I  so  glad,"  he  exclaimed,  "  dat  I  saved  my  life,  because 
now  I  try  to  help  save  yours." 

Oliver  and  I  thanked  him  very  much,  though  I  said  that  I 
could  not  exactly  see  how  that  was  to  be. 

*'  A  way  will  be  found,"  observed  Oliver,  quietly.  "  Let 
us  trust  in  God  ;  he  knows  how  to  bring  all  things  about." 

As  the  sun  rose  higher  in  the  sky,  the  heat  became  very 
great,  striking  down  upon  our  unprotected  heads.  Fortu- 
nately we  had  all  eaten  a  good  supper ;  but  after  a  time  we 
began  to  feel  hungry,  and  thirst  especially  assailed  us.  Oh, 
what  would  we  not  have  given  for  a  glass  of  water  I  My  com- 
panions were  inclined  to  drink  the  salt  water ;  but  I  had  heard 
of  the  danger  of  so  doing,  and  urged  them  to  refrain  from  the 
dangerous  draught.     Oliver   and   I   had   fortunately  on  our 
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jackets.  These  were  soon  dried,  and  covering  up  our  heads 
with  them,  we  lay  down  to  sleep  on  the  raft.  In  an  instant, 
it  seemed  to  me,  my  eyes  closed,  and  I  forgot  all  that  had 
occurred,  and  the  fearful  position  in  which  we  were  still  placed. 
I  suspect  that  Maoco  must  have  slept  too,  though  when  we  lay 
down  he  said  that  he  should  keep  on  the  watch.  I  was  still 
dreaming,  with  my  head  covered  up,  thinking  that  I  was 
seated  at  dinner  at  my  old  school,  and  that  a  number  of  fellows 
suddenly  burst  in,  shouting  out  that  it  was  to  be  a  half-holiday. 
The  noises  grew  louder  and  louder  ;  and  presently  a  voice 
shouted  close  to  me.  It  sounded  strangely  like  that  of  Macco ; 
but  how  he  came  to  be  at  school  I  could  not  tell.  Throwing 
the  jacket  ofif  my  head,  I  started  up,  and  there  I  saw  close 
to  us  a  large  native  prow.  She  was  full  of  fierce-looking 
people,  whose  voices  I  had  at  first  heard.  Macco,  who  had 
been  asleep,  had  not  till  just  before  perceived  them.  Oliver 
rose  at  the  same  time  that  I  did. 

"  If  they  are  human  beings,  they  will  treat  us  kindly,"  he 
observed,  standing  up,  and  waving  his  hand. 

Macco  seemed  far  from  satisfied  with  their  appearance.  "  Me 
no  like  dem  fellows,"  he  said  ;  "  dey  cut  t'roat — eat  1  eat  1 " 

**  No  fear  of  that,"  I  observed.  "  She  looks  to  me  like  a 
trading  prow,  though  her  men  certainly  would  suit  the  deck  of 
a  pirate." 

However,  we  had  no  choice.  It  was  now  perfectly  calm, 
and  the  prow  rowed  up  to  the  raft,  the  men  in  her  making 
signs  to  us  to  come  on  board.  As  the  vessel's  side  touched 
the  raft,  ropes  were  thrown  to  us,  and  we  soon  clambered  up 
on  her  deck.  The  people  began  to  shout  to  us,  evidently  ask- 
ing us  questions  ;  which,  of  course,  we  were  not  able  to  answer, 
not  understanding  a  word  that  was  said.  The  vessel  w^as  a 
strange-looking  craft,  with  large  mat  sails,  her  deck  sloping 
from  the  stem  down  to  the  bows,  which  were  by  far  the  lowest 
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part.  In  the  af\er-part  was  a  poop-deck ;  under  whicb  there 
was  a  sort  of  cabin,  wliilo  a  small  house  of  bamboo  in  front  of 
it  formed  another  cabin.  She  was  steered  by  two  rudders,  one 
on  either  quarter,  the  tiller  ropes  coming  in  through  ports  in 
the  sides,  and  being  worked  by  men  who  sat  on  the  deck  under 
the  poop.  Her  crew  were  brown-skinned  men,  in  the  usual 
dress  of  Malay  seamen  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  pair  of  trousers 
fastened  round  the  waist,  a  handkerchief  encircling  the  head, 
and  a  thin  cotton  jacket,  which,  however,  was  thrown  off  when 
they  were  at  work.  Their  captain,  however,  wore  a  handsome 
costume.  lie  was  seated  on  a  cushion  just  before  the  poop, 
enjoying  the  luxury  of  an  evening  smoke,  a  long  pipe  with  a 
bowl  being  in  his  hand.  We  were  now  taken  up  before  him ; 
and  he  again  put  questions  to  us,  which  of  course,  as  before, 
we  were  unable  to  answer.  At  length  we  heard  him  shouting 
oul  to  the  men  forward.  One  of  them  came  aft,  and  the  chief 
said  a  few  words  to  him.  On  this  he  turned  round  to  us,  and 
said,  ''  Talky  Inglis  ?"  I  nodded.  "  Where  you  come  from?" 
he  asked,  pretty  quickly.  I  told  him  we  had  been  wrecked  at 
no  great  distance,  and  had  been  floated  away  from  the  place. 
After  I  had  put  my  explanation  in  several  different  ways,  he 
seemed  to  understand  me.  lie  explained  w^hat  I  liad  said  to 
the  chief,  who  seemed  greatly  delighted,  and  immediately 
issued  some  orders  to  his  men.  They  forthwith  got  out  their 
sweeps,  and  began  pulling  away  in  the  direction,  we  supposed, 
of  the  wreck.  I  was  very  glad  of  this,  as  I  thought  there  was 
a  possibility,  should  any  of  our  companions  have  escaped 
drowning,  of  finding  them. 

I  now  told  our  interpreter  that  we  were  very  hungry  and 
thirsty.  He  understood  me  more  by  the  signs  I  made  than 
the  words,  I  suspect ;  and,  nodding,  made  me  understand  that 
some  food  would  be  brought  us.  "  But  w^e  are  thirsty, 
thirsty  !'  I  exclaimed.     Indeed,  my  parched  tongue  made  me 
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feel  that  without  a  draught  of  water  I  could  scarcely  swallow 
food.  On  this  our  interpreter,  going  into  the  hold,  brought 
up  a  thick  cane  of  bamboo,  and  pulling  a  stopper  out  of  the 
top,  showed  us,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  that  it  was  full  of 
water.  I  never  enjoyed  a  more  delicious  draught.  I  thought 
of  my  companions,  however,  and  handed  it  to  Oliver,  who 
passed  it  on  to  Macco,  after  which  I  took  another  pull  at  it ; 
and  60  we  continued  passing  it  round,  till  we  had  drained  the 
contents. 

We  were  ready  by  this  time  for  dinner,  and  were  thankful 
to  see  several  dishes  brought  out  of  the  little  building  which 
formed  the  cook-house  on  deck.  The  chief  signed  to  us  to  sit 
down  and  fall  to.  One  was  rice ;  of  that  there  was  no  doubt. 
Another,  too,  I  soon  discovered  to  bo  that  most  valuable  pro- 
duction of  the  East,  the  bread-fruit  :  this  was  cut  in  slices 
and  fried.  The  third,  however,  puzzled  me  excessively,  and 
its  appearance  was  far  from  attractive.  There  was,  besides,  a 
little  saucer  with  red  pepper.  Oliver  and  I  at  once  attacked 
the  bread-fruit,  when  Macco  pointed  to  the  other  dish. 

"  Eat,  eat ;  good  I "  he  said. 

"  Do  you  take  some  of  it,"  I  observed,  unwilling  to  begin. 

He  immediately  did  so,  swallowing  a  good  portion. 

*•  What  is  it?"  Tasked. 

"  You  know ;  what  sailor  call  *  squid,' "  he  answered.  "  Dem 
very  good." 

I  now  guessed  that  it  was  octopus,  or  ink-fish,  the  favourite 
food  of  the  sperm  lyhale.  I  would  rather  have  kept  to  the 
bread-fruit  and  rice  ;  but  Oliver  was  not  so  particular,  and 
took  a  little  with  some  red  pepper.  On  his  pronouncing  it 
very  good,  I  followed  his  example,  and  found  it  far  more 
palatable  than  I  had  expected,  and  I  doubt  not  very  nutritious. 
I  remembered  having  heard  that  it  was  dangerous,  after  a  long 
fast,  to  eat  much,  and  I  therefore  took  but  little.     Oliver  also 
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was  equally  abstemious.  Macco,  however,  laughed  at  mj 
warning,  and  very  soon  finished  off  the  contents  of  the  dishes. 

We  hoped,  from  the  hospitable  way  we  were  entertained, 
that  we  should  continue  to  be  treated  equally  well.  After  we 
had  finished  our  repast,  Oliver  and  I  felt  very  sleepy.  The 
chief  seeing  this,  made  signs  to  us  that  we  might  go  into 
the  bamboo  house  and  rest.  It  was  very  clean  and  neat ;  a  sort 
of  sofa  being  on  one  side,  on  which  there  was  room  for  Oliver 
and  mo  to  lie  down,  one  at  one  end,  and  one  at  the  other — with 
our  legs  somewhat  drawn  up,  to  be  sure,  as  the  whole  length 
was  not  more  than  six  feet.  We  must  have  slept  there  the 
whole  night ;  for  when  we  got  up  we  found  the  sun  just  rising, 
while  the  chief  and  his  crew  were  turning  their  faces  towards 
Mecca — or  where  they  supposed  it  to  be — and  offering  up 
their  morning  prayers.  By  this  we  knew  that  they  were 
Mohammedans :  such,  indeed,  is  the  religion  of  a  large  number 
of  the  people  of  the  archipelago  inhabiting  the  sea-coasts. 

We  had  time  to  look  about  us,  and  examine  the  strange 
craft  we  had  got  on  board.  She  had  no  masts,  but  the  sails 
were  hoisted  on  huge  triangles,  which  could  be  lowered  at 
pleasure.  Her  anchor,  too,  was  of  curious  construction  :  it 
consisted  of  a  tough,  hooked  piece  of  timber,  which  served  as 
the  fluke  or  hook,  being  strengthened  by  twisted  ratans,  which 
bound  it  to  the  shank;  while  the  stock  was  formed  of  a  large  flat 
stone,  also  secured  by  ratans  to  the  shank.  I  observed  that  all 
the  crew  were  armed  ;  and  on  a  small  piece  of  timber  in  the 
bows  a  small  swivel  gun  was  placed,  a  similar  piece  being 
fixed  in  the  after-part  of  the  vessel.  The  cable  also  was 
formed  of  ratan,  which,  though  strong,  could  easily,  I  sus- 
pected, be  cut  by  rocks. 

We  found,  on  seeing  Macco,  that  the  vessel  had  made  but 
little  progress  during  the  night,  having  anchored  near  a  reef 
in  order  not  to  pass  the  spot  where  the  wreck  was  supposed  to 
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have  occurred.  Little  notice  of  us  was  taken  by  the  chief  or 
his  men :  they  all  seemed  eagerly  looking  out  for  the  expected 
wreck.  We  also  kept  our  eyes  about  us  in  every  direction, 
earnestly  hoping  that  she  might  appear ;  but  not  a  sign  of  her 
was  visible.  I  thought  I  saw  a  sail  in  the  far  distance.  I 
pointed  it  out  to  Oliver.  He  was  of  the  same  opinion ;  so  was 
Macoo :  but  whether  the  natives  saw  it  or  not,  we  could  not 
tell. 

We  continued  our  course,  the  breeze  being  light.  After  a 
time  the  prow  was  steered  first  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left. 
Then  she  made  a  traverse  to  the  south  as  near  to  the  wind  as 
she  could  lay  (which,  by-the-by,  was  not  very  near,  even  with 
the  aid  of  her  oars) ;  but  though  several  reefs  were  seen,  on 
one  of  which  probably  the  ship  had  struck,  she  was  nowhere 
to  be  discovered.  We  saw,  however,  pieces  of  timber  and 
various  articles  floating  about.  At  length  we  caught  sight  of 
a  long  object  in  the  water.  We  steered  towards  it.  Yes ;  it 
was  the  very  mast  to  which  we  had  clung !  So  it  seemed  to 
me,  and  so  Oliver  thought.  If  so,  what  had  become  of  our 
unfortunate  companions  ?  Shortly  afterwards  another  mast 
was  seen.  A  human  form  was  entangled  in  the  rigging.  We 
eagerly  looked  down  on  it  as  we  passed.  The  dark  skin 
showed  that  it  was  the  body  of  one  of  the  Lascars.  The  mast 
was  undoubtedly  the  foremast  to  which  they  had  clung.  A 
light  boat  was  launched  from  the  deck  of  the  prow,  and  three 
bands  went  into  it  to  the  mast.  I  saw  that  they  were  taking 
off  the  girdle  of  the  dead  man.  As  they  lifted  him  up  I  dis- 
tinguished the  features — so  I  thought — of  Ali  Tomba,  who 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  Bxissordh  Mer- 
chant. Leaving  the  body,  the  men  returned  with  the  sash  and 
clothes.  They  were  examined,  and  found  to  contain  a  con- 
siderable number  of  coins,  at  which  the  natives  gazed  with 
eager  eyes. 
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Their  whole  oondnct  now  changed  towards  us.  The  chief 
had  seated  himself  in  his  nsnal  place  on  the  deck,  when  we 
were  dragged  up  to  him,  and  he  made  signs  to  us  to  empty 
our  pockets.  Oliver  and  Macco  had,  of  course,  but  a  few 
small  coins  :  I  had  rather  more,  but  no  great  sum,  in  Dutch 
money,  which  Captain  Davenport  had  given  me  to  make  some 
purchases  in  the  town  of  Ternate.  I  suppose  they  had  treated 
us  with  civility  at  first,  not  understanding  that  our  ship  was 
entirely  lost,  and  perhaps  expecting  that  our  countrymen 
would  have  punished  them  had  they  behaved  ill  to  us.  The 
chief  seemed  very  angry  at  finding  we  had  so  little  of  value 
about  us.  He  now  made  us  a  sign  that  we  were  to  be  gone 
from  his  presence.  We  sat  down  in  the  shade  before  the 
house,  in  the  centre  of  the  deck,  where  Macco  began  to  bewail 
our  hard  fate,  observing  that  he  was  sure  the  natives  would 
kill  and  eat  us.  I  endeavoured  to  comfort  him  by  saying, 
that  as  they  were  Mohammedans  they  certainly  would  not  eat 
us,  though  I  could  not  be  answerable  for  their  not  taking  our 
lives ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could,  I  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 
be  prepared  for  whatever  might  happen. 

*'  The  great  thing,  Macco,"  said  Oliver,  joining  in  the  con- 
versation, "  is  to  be  sure  that  lie  who  lives  up  there" — (and 
he  pointed  to  the  blue  sky) — **  who  made  this  world,  and  all 
those  stars  we  see,  loves  us,  his  creatures  whom  he  has 
placed  on  the  earth  ;  and  if  we  trust  him,  he  will  do  every- 
thing that  is  best  for  us." 

"  But  how  I  know  he  does  love  us  ?"  asked  Macco.  "  He 
let  many  people  die  ;  many  be  drowned  ;  many  be  killed  with 
blow  up  mountain  or  shake  of  earth  ;  many  die  fever,  plague ; 
many  kill  each  other." 

"  Very  true,"  answered  Oliver.  "  Sometimes  he  lets  those 
who  love  him  best  die.  He  does  not  say  that  he  will  keep 
even  his  friends  alive ;  but  if  he  takes  them  out  of  a  bad 
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world  and  puts  them  into  a  good  one,  does  not  that  show  his 
love  ?  Some  of  those  who  are  killed  in  the  terrihle  way  you 
say,  are  not  his  friends ;  but  we  know  ho  loves  us,  because  he 
gave  One  he  loves  better  than  anything  else,  to  die  for  us,  to 
be  punished  instead  of  us.  We  deserve  punishment ;  we  all 
feel  that.  He  has  told  us,  too,  that  he  loves  us ;  and  if  we 
believe  the  Bible,  we  must  believe  that.  If  man  had  not 
sinned,  but  had  always  been  good  and  obedient,  we  might 
have  reason  to  doubt  Gt>d's  Word  ;  but  we  are  sure  that  man 
has  sinned,  and  continues  sinning,  and  it  was  sin  which 
brought  all  this  suffering  on  man.  Besides,  again,  as  I  said, 
we  must  not  look  upon  death — the  mere  death  of  the  body — 
as  a  punishment.  It  may  be  a  great  blessing ;  it  is  indeed  so 
to  many.  But  then,  again,  Macco,  we  cannot  pretend  to 
understand  all  God's  dealings  with  us." 

I  listened  very  attentively  to  these  remarks  made  by  Oliver. 
A  new  light  seemed  to  break  on  me.  God's  love  !  God's 
love  ! — oh,  how  little  do  we  understand  that !  It  is  only  a 
knowledge  of  that  which  can  enable  us  in  any  way  to  compre- 
hend his  dealings  with  man. 

"  You  see,  Macco,"  continued  Oliver,  "  that  God  is  just  as 
well  as  loving.  He  punishes  those  who  continue  to  refuse  his 
offers  of  mercy.  With  many  he  tries  loving-kindness  first. 
Sometimes  his  love  makes  him  afflict  people  for  the  sake  of 
bringing  them  to  him,  making  them  feel  their  own  helpless- 
ness. The  great  thing  of  all,  however,  is  to  know  for  a  cer- 
tainty that  he  loves  us,  and  that  whatever"  he  does  is  for  the 
best.  When  a  man  is  sure  of  this,  he  trusts  to  God,  whatever 
happens.  I  have  a  loving  mother,  who  taught  me  this.  I 
am  very  sure  it  is  the  most  valuable  knowledge  she  could  have 
given  me.  Though  we  know  tliat  we  are  sinners,  and  deserve 
punishment,  yet  we  also  know  that  when  God's  Son  became 
man  and  died  on  the  cross,  being  sacrificed  for  our  sins,  he 
.^)  1 1 
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took  away  the  sins  of  all  those  who  trust  to  him;  and  so, 
instead  of  being  sinners  in  Ood's  sight,  when  we  thus  tmat  to 
him  wo  are  made  pure  and  holy,  and  fit  to  go  to  heaven — ^nay, 
saro  of  going  to  heaven  when  we  die.  If  yon  believe  this, 
Macco,  you  will  not  be  afraid  even  though  the  people  round 
us  should  suddenly  jump  up  and  kill  us  all,  and  throw  us  over- 
board." 

Macco  was  silent  for  some  time.  At  length  he  looked  up, 
and  said, — ^^  Bless  you,  Oliver ;  you  tell  me  great  truth.  I  no 
fear  to  die  now." 

I  felt  indeed  grateful  to  my  young  companion.  His  words 
had  given  me  a  courage  I  could  scarcely  have  expected  to  pos- 
sess ;  and  though  I  did  not  feel  indifferent  as  to  our  fate,  yet  I 
was  prepared,  at  all  events,  far  better  than  I  should  otherwise 
have  been  for  whatever  might  happen. 

The  native  seamen  sat  round  in  the  bow  of  the  vessel,  eating 
from  a  huge  dish  of  rice,  with  some  dried  fish  of  some  sort, 
seasoned  with  red  pepper.  After  thoy  had  eaten  their  fill, 
tliey  put  down  the  remains  of  the  disli — into  which  they  had 
all  plunged  their  unclean  fingers — before  us,  much  in  the  way 
they  would  have  put  it  before  a  hungry  dog,  anil  made  us  a 
sign  to  eat  it  if  we  chose.  At  first  I  could  scarcely  bring 
myself  to  touch  the  food  ;  but  Macco  urged  me  to  do  so,  and 
ho  and  Oliver  at  length  beginning  their  repast,  I  could  no 
longer  resist  the  desire  to  eat. 

I  could  not  make  out  exactly  whether  wo  were  on  board  a 
trader  or  a  pirate  ;  perhaps  a  mixture  of  both.  If  she  was  a 
trader,  I  concluded  she  was  bound  to  the  coast  of  New  Guinea 
for  tripang,  or  sea-slng — considered  a  great  delicacy  by  the 
Chincfic  and  other  people  to  the  north  ;  perhaps  for  pearls  to 
the  Am  Islands,  or  for  other  productions  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  archipelago.  We  found,  at  all  events,  that  they  were 
steering  to  the  south.     For  several  days  they  stood  on,  not 
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altering  their  coarse.  We  were  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  had  been  since  they  had  failed  to  discover  the  wreck  of 
which  we  had  told  them.  They  gave  us  but  scanty  food,  and 
allowed  us  but  little  water.  The  interpreter  no  longer  came 
near  us,  while  scowling  looks  were  cast  at  us  from  every  side. 
At  length  an  island  appeared  on  our  port-bow,  towards 
which  the  prow  was  steered.  It  was  thickly  wooded,  down  to 
the  very  water's  edge.  A  variety  of  strange-looking  shrubs 
were  seen,  with  lofty  and  elegant  palms  rising  above  them. 
What  they  were  going  to  do  we  could  not  surmise.  Having 
got  close  in,  the  sails  were  lowered,  and  the  anchor  let  go.  A 
boat  was  then  launched.  As  we  were  standing  looking 
towards  the  shore,  the  chief  touched  me  on  the  shoulder,  and 
made  signs  that  I  was  to  get  into  the  boat.  I  knew  that 
resistance  would  be  useless.  Two  men  then  stepped  in.  I  also 
did  as  I  was  ordered.  He  then  signed  to  Oliver  and  Macco  to 
follow  ;  Macco  going  forward,  and  Oliver  and  I  sitting  in  the 
stern.  We  endeavoured  to  ascertain  from  the  chief  why  we 
were  to  be  carried  to  the  island  ;  but  he  did  not  answer, 
making  only  an  impatient  gesture  to  us  to  be  off.  Without 
wa.««ting  further  words,  we  took  our  seats,  and  the  two  men 
began  to  pull  away  towards  the  shore. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


OUR  ISLAND. 


LEDGE  of  rocks  running  out  from  the  land 
formed  a  small  natural  harbour,  into  which  the  boat 
ran,  and  soon  reached  the  sandy  beach.  Here  the 
crew  made  signs  to  us  to  land.  We  obeyed,  for 
resistance,  of  course,  was  useless.  I  jumped  on 
shore,  followed  by  my  two  companions,  andecaroely 
wetting  our  feet,  we  reached  the  dry  beach.  The  men, 
then  giving  a  shove  with  their  oars,  pulled  away,  leaving 
us  T)n  what  appeared  to  be  an  uninhabited  island.  Why  we 
were  thus  treated  we  could  not  comprehend. 

"  I  do  not  see  that  we  have  any  great  reason  to  complain," 
observed  Oliver.  *'  We  should  have  been  very  thankful  had 
we  reached  this  island  on  the  raft,  and  we  ought  to  he  very 
much  obliged  to  those  people  for  carrying  us  here.  They 
might  have  taken  us  to  some  place  and  sold  us  for  slaves, 
or  might  have  crecsed  us  and  thrown  us  overboard." 

**  You  are  right,  Oliver,"  I  answered;  "and  we  must  try  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  I  only  hope  we  may  find  food  and  water. 
Unless  they  were  less  than  human,  they  could  scarcely  have 
placed  us  on  an  island  which  they  knew  was  destitute  of 
water.'* 

Wo  made  these  remarks  as  we  watched  the  boat  rowing 


away  toward  the  prow.  She  soon  reiichcil  the  vcwsel,  wan 
lioisted  up,  and  tlic  prow  niaile  sail  to  the  aoutiiwanl.  Wo 
now  sat  dowii  on  the  beach,  to  Buc  what  wus  best  to  be  done. 


1G6  EXPLORING  THE  ISLAND. 

Macco  had  Iuh  sailors  knife,  fortunately,  secured  with  a 
lanyard  round  his  neck.  I  had  a  large  clasp-knife  in  my 
pocket,  which,  though,  like  my  clothes,  somewhat  the  worse 
for  having  been  wetted  with  salt  water,  was  still  serviceable 
and  sharp. 

The  first  thing  was  to  survey  our  island,  we  agreed,  and  to 
try  to  find  water.  The  shore  was  lined  in  many  places  with 
the  curious  jwindanus,  or  screw-palm,  which  may  well  be 
described  as  a  trunk  with  branches  at  both  ends;  or  rather  the 
roots  seem  to  have  lifted  the  trunk  into  the  air  and  to  have 
assumed  the  appearance  of  branches.  Its  woody  fruit,  about 
five  inches  in  diameter,  is  in  the  form  of  a  sphere,  and  is 
repfularly  divided  by  projections  of  a  diamond  shape. 

Tlie  jungle  was  so  thick  that  we  could  penetrate  but  a  very 
little  way  through  it,  with  great  difficulty.  Walking  along 
the  beach,  we  reached  a  small  opening — ^a  miniature  gulf,  as 
it  were,  into  wliich  apparently  a  stream  of  water  had  at  some 
time  flowed,  though  at  present  tlie  bed  was  perfectly  dry. 
Looking  up  it,  wo  discovered  a  high  hill  some  little  distance 
inland ;  we  agreed  that  if  we  could  make  our  way  to  that,  we 
might  thence  have  a  better  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
We  had  not  gone  far  when  we  came  to  a  grove  of  bamboos. 
We  each  of  us  cut  down  a  couple :  one  we  pointed  to  serve  as 
a  weapon  of  defence ;  and  the  other  we  formed  into  the  shape 
of  a  gouge  to  serve  as  a  spade,  with  which  we  intended  to  dig 
for  water,  should  we  not  find  any  stream  or  pool.  Still,  from 
the  rich  vegetation  which  appeared  on  every  side,  we  had 
little  doubt  that  water  would  be  found.  Proceeding  up  the 
dry  water-course,  we  approached  the  hill;  but  it  grew  narrower 
and  narrower,  till  at  length  the  trees  and  underwood,  wuth 
numberless  creepers,  so  completely  blocked  up  the  way,  that 
we  could  scarcely  force  a  road  through  it.  Still,  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  we  had  determined  to  go.     Making  use  of  our  knives. 


CUTTiNO  A  WAT. 


we  rat  Bwaj  tbe  cre«pers,  Bometimcs  crawling  under  the  trees, 
Bometimes  climbing  over  the  stems  which  bent  acroee  our 
course.  Once  more  we  saw  the  smnmit  of  the  hill.  It  ap- 
peared much  higher  than  we  at  first  supposed  it  to  be. 
At  length  we  were  rewarded  for  our  exertions  by  finding 
that  we  were  actually  ascending  the  side.  On  wo  went,  the 
underwood  becoming  less  dense  as  we  rose  higher  and 
higher.  We  now  had  little  difficulty  in  makii^  our  way, 
the  trees  «nd  shrubs  indeed  assisting  us  in  climbing  the  steep 
■idee.  When,  however,  we  got  to  the  top,  we  found  that 
what  we  had  supposed  to  be  small  shrubs  were,  in  reality. 


1G8  Si 

large  treen,  covciing  it 

was  shut  out. 

"  I  aiu  afraiil  wo  lit 

cbserreii. 

"  I  am  afraid  so,  too,' 
"  Stay,  Massa  Walter, 

of  dig  tree,  and  den  aee  } 


>  thickly  that  the  view  on  ereiy  rida 
e  had  all  our  toil  for  nothing,"  I 


"  I  climb  to  top 


Baitl  Oliver. 
'  observed  Macco. 
hat  I  can  see." 

Ho  pointed  to  the  lofty  palin  under  which  we  were  standing. 
Descending  a  little 
way,  ha  cut  a  qaantity 
of  creepers,  which  he 
BooD  twisted  into  a 
strong  hoop  round  the 
tree  and  his  own  body. 
He  now  began,  by 
placing  the  hoop  a 
little  way  above  him 
and  leaning  back,  to 
climb  upwards,  and 
with  wonderful  ra- 
pidity reached  the 
summit.  We  asked 
him  what  he  saw. 

"  We  on  good  big 
iitland  1 "    he  shouted 
out.      "  I'lcnty   of  wood ;    but   no   see   water,      Dero   oder 
islands."      And  then  pointing  to    the    south-east,  he   cried 
out, — "  Dcro  more  land,  lung,  long  away  dere  I  " 
"  Do  you  make  out  any  vessel  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  No ;  only  prow  go  awiiy  to  de  south." 
"  Tliat  must  be  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,"  I  observed  to 
Oliver.     "  I  only  hope  none  of  the  inhabitants  may  come  over 
to  this  island,  for  they  are  terrible  Ravages." 
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"If  they  come,  we  must  keep  out  of  their  way,"  said 
Oliver.  "  It  would  be  better  to  remain  here  than  to  be  carried 
ofif  and  eaten  by  them/' 

Macco,  having  ended  his  survey,  descended  the  tree.  I 
tried  to  get  up  the  same  way,  wishing  to  take  a  look  round 
myself;  but  I  found  that,  though  not  a  bad  climber,  I  could 
not  manage  it.  Seeing  no  great  use  in  persisting  in  the 
attempt,  I  gave  it  up.  We  could  find  no  other  way  down  to 
the  shore,  besides  the  one  up  which  we  had  come.  Having 
cleared  away  'some  impediments,  we  had  less  difficulty  in 
returning  than  we  had  foimd  in  going  upwards.  Macco  led ; 
indeed,  his  knowledge  of  woodcraft  in  his  native  country  was 
of  great  service  to  us,  for  I  believe  without  him  we  should 
very  easily  have  lost  our  way,  even  though  we  had  left  the 
marks  of  our  knives  on  the  creepers  as  we  went  up.  As  we 
were  pushing  on,  my  eye  caught  sight  of  some  trees  in  a 
hollow  on  one  side,  which  I  at  once  knew  to  bo  sago-trees, 
from  the  description  Mr.  Hooker  had  given  me  of  them. 

"  See !  "  I  exclaimed  to  Oliver,  "  there  is  a  supply  of  food 
sufficient  to  last  us  for  months,  or  years,  indeed,  if  we  can 
manage  to  manufacture  the  sago ;  and  I  think  we  shall  have 
little  difficulty  in  doing  that." 

I  pointed  it  out  to  Macco.     He  knew  them  at  once. 

**  Yes,  yes  I  "  he  said ;  "  dey  bery  good.  I  make  food  from 
dem.     Come  to  look  for  water  dere." 

Following  him,  we  proceeded  to  the  hollow  I  have  men- 
tioned. The  ground  was  low  and  soft,  and  gave  us  some 
hopes  of  finding  water.  We  instantly  set  to  work,  digging 
with  our  bamboo  spades.  We  dug  and  dug  in  the  soft  earth; 
but  though  it  was  somewhat  moist,  not  a  thimbleful  of  water 
appeared.  Still  we  did  not  despair.  Oliver  proposed  that 
we  should  look  for  another  spot  at  a  lower  level,  where  we 
might  hope  to  bo  more  successful.      We  accordingly  set  to 
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work  to  force  our  wa7  through  the  jungle  tovrardB  the  ehore. 

Even  with  sharp  axes  wc  should  have  found  some  diffi- 
culty; but  it  vu 
very  heavy  wo^ 
with  our  knives, 
Still,  it  had  to  be 
done.  Water  vm 
the  first  thing  we 
required.  We  had 
progressed  ■  hun- 
dred yards  or  leas, 
though  it  had  ap- 
peared to  UB  np- 
wards  of  a  mile, 
when      we     Iieard 


!    to   I 


.   pe- 


culiar cry,  which 
Ronndcd  something 
like,  "  Wiwk  — 
wiiwk  —  wawk  !  — 
Wok  —  wok  — 
w5k  !  "  loud  and 
shrill  above  our 
ids.      On    look- 

K«.  WELDorrABAiiiss.  ;„g    ^p   ^g    cai^ht 

sight  of  a  magnilicent  bird,  with  rich  crimson  ivinge,  and 
a  long  pendant  tail  like  strips  of  satin.  The  head,  and 
back,  and  shoulders  were  covered  with  the  richest  yellow, 
while  the  throat  was  of  a  deep  metallic  green.  Tlie  end  of 
the  side  plumes  had  white  points.  I  had  little  difficulty 
in  recognizing  the  bird  of  paradise,  and  I  remembered 
Mr.  Ilooker  speaking  of  one  which  he  called  the  red  bird  of 
paradise.     This,  I  had  little  doubt,  waii  the  bird  before  vs. 
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Away  he  flew,  however,  followed  by  a  smaller  bird  of  a  sombre 
brown  plumage,  which  I  could  scarcely  have  supposed  was  his 
mate,  had  I  not  known  that  the  wives  of  these  gay-plumaged 
gentlemen  are  nearly  always  robed  in  Quaker-like  simplicity. 
As  he  went,  he  appeared  to  be  pecking  away  at  the  fruit  of 
various  trees  over  which  he  passed.  It  seemed  surprising,  too, 
that  his  long  ribbon-like  tail  should  have  escaped  catching  in 
the  thick  foliage  through  which  he  rapidly  flew.  We,  poor 
creatures,  scrambling  through  the  lower  part  of  the  forest,  had 
a  difficulty  in  making  our  way,  without  losing  our  close-fitting 
garments;  indeed,  as  it  was,  they  were  sadly  torn  by  the 
underwood.  We  were  rewarded  for  our  exertions,  by  reaching 
another  hollow  in  which  a  number  of  the  sago-palms  grew. 

The  sago-palm  has  a  creeping  root-stem,  like  a  nipa-palm, 
and  Mr.  Hooker  had  told  me  that  when  it  is  nearly  fifteen 
years  old  it  sends  up  an  immense  terminal  spike  of  flowers, 
after  which  it  dies.  It  is  not  so  tall  as  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  but 
is  thicker  and  larger.  The  midribs  of  its  immense  leaves  are 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long,  and  sometimes  the  lower  part  is  as 
thick  as  a  man*s  leg.  They  are  excessively  light,  consisting  of 
a  firm  pith,  covered  with  a  hard  rind.  They  are  frequently 
used  instead  of  bamboo;  entire  houses,  indeed,  are  built  of 
them.  They  serve  for  the  roofs  of  houses,  as  also  for  the 
floors;  and  when  pegged  together,  side  by  side,  they  form 
the  centre  part  of  the  panels  of  frame  houses.  As  they  do 
not  shrink,  but  look  clean  and  nice,  without  requiring  varnish, 
they  serve  better  for  walls  and  partitions  than  do  ordinary 
boards.  Boxes,  also,  are  made  of  them ;  indeed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  describe  the  numberless  uses  to  which  they  are  put. 
The  trunk,  however,  is  the  more  valuable  part,  as  the  pith  of 
the  interior  is  the  staple  food  of  large  numbers  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  regions.  I  will  not  stop  here  to  describe  how 
the  sago  is  made ;  but  I  will  do  so  shortly. 
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We  again  set  to  work  with  our  bamboo  spades,  and  dug 
away  most  energetically.  Some  moisture  on  the  ground  en- 
couraged us  to  proceed,  while  the  burning  thirst  from  which 
we  were  Buffering  increased  our  anxiety  for  success.  As  we 
dug  lower  the  ground  became  soft,  and  more  and  more  moist, 
when  Macco,  putting  down  his  hand,  brought  it  up  full  of 
liquid  mud.  "Water  come  soon,"  he  exclaimed,  digging 
away  more  energetically  than  before.  In  a  short  time,  we  saw 
a  whitish  spot  rising  up  in  the  midst  of  the  black  mud. 

"  Ilurrah  !  "  I  shouted.  "  A  spring !  a  spring !  We  are  in- 
deed lucky  I " 

"Let  us  rather  say  that  God  is  merciful,"  said  Oliver, 
though  in  so  low  a  voice  that  it  seemed  scarcely  as  if  he 
intended  mo  to  hear  him. 

"  You  are  right,"  I  answered ;  "  I  do  feel  grateful." 

Some  bamboos  grew  a  sliort  way  off,  and  Macco,  running  to 
them,  soon  cut  several  pieces,  leaving  tlie  knots  at  the  ends 
to  serve  as  bottoms ;  we  thus  in  a  few  minutes  were  each 
supplied  with  a  serviceable  cup.  IJy  this  time  the  thick  mud 
had  settled  down,  though  the  water  was  far  from  limpid.  We 
each  of  us  eagerly  took  a  draught  to  quench  our  thirst.  Thus, 
then,  we  were  supplied  with  the  first  necessary  of  life.  By 
this  time  we  had  all  become  very  hungry ;  though  we  felt  sure 
we  could  manufacture  some  sago  out  of  the  sago-palms,  yet  it 
would  be  a  work  of  time.  Our  chief  hope  of  obtaining  fooil 
immediately  was  on  the  sea-shore — we  might  at  all  events  find 
shell-fish.  Macco  told  us  he  was  sure  he  could  manufacture 
some  fishing-lines  and  hooks ;  the  latter  out  of  the  bones  of 
birds,  and  the  lines  from  some  of  the  numerous  creepers  with 
which  the  island  abounded.  While  this  was  being  done,  how- 
ever, we  should  be  starved ;  we  therefore  made  the  best  of  our 
way  round  through  the  path  ^ve  had  already  made  to  the  shore. 
I  had  often  thought  the  matter  over,  and  I  was  sure  that  many 
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persons  had  lost  their  lives  from  not  immediately  setting  to 
work  to  try  and  find  the  means  of  subsistence.  I  had  read  of 
two  parties  being  cast  away  on  the  same  island  at  a  short 
distance  from  each  other :  the  one  perishing ;  the  other,  from 
their  energy  and  perseyerance,  existing  for  many  months,  and 
ultimately  escaping. 

Oliver  needed  no  urging,  and  Macco  especially  seemed  ready 
to  exert  his  faculties  in  obtaining  food.  We  looked  along  the 
beach,  but  the  water  was  up,  and  no  shells  with  live  creatures 
in  them  could  we  find.  There  wits  no  lack  of  empty  shells, 
however,  some  of  them  of  great  size  and  beauty,  such  as  would 
fetch  a  high  price  in  England. 

"  They  are  of  very  little  use  to  us,"  I  observed. 

Macco  heard  me.  "  Not  so  sure  of  dat,  Massa  Walter,"  he 
said,  for  I  should  remark  that,  having  learned  his  English  from 
Potto  Jumbo,  he  spoke  very  much  in  his  way.  "  Here  dis  big 
Hhell  make  good  cook-pot ;  here  clean  out  dis,  make  good  cup ; 
here  plates,  and  here  dis  make  good  spoon,"  and  he  picked  up 
shells  of  different  shapes. 

"  I  wish,  however,  we  could  find  something  to  put  into 
them  and  cook,*'  I  could  not  help  saying. 

Soon  after,  we  had  reached  the  beach  where  we  had  landed. 
We  found  the  sand  soft  and  fine.  Macco  looked  about,  and  then 
exclaimed,  "  Ha,  ha  I  here's  somet'ing;"  and  he  began  digging 
away  with  the  bamboo  spade.  In  a  short  time  he  produced  a 
couple  of  turtle's  eggs:  we  hunted,  and  soon  found  several  more. 
"  Dese  do  till  tide  go  down  and  we  find  shell-fish,"  he  observed. 

Though  very  hungry,  I  had  no  fancy  for  eating  turtle's  eggs 
raw.  "  We  must  try  and  find  the  means  of  lighting  a  fire,"  I 
observed.  "  Do  you  think,  Macco,  you  could  produce  a  flame 
with  two  pieces  of  wood,  as  is  done  in  some  countries  ?  " 

"  Not  so  sure,"  he  answered  ;  "  but  if  we  had  flint,  I  soon 
find  pith  to  set  on  fire." 
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From  the  character  of  the  island,  which  appeared  to  be 
entirely  Yolcanic,  I  had  no  hope  of  finding  flints.  Just  then 
it  flashed  across  me  that  a  few  days  before  I  had  been  using  a 
glass  from  my  telescope  as  a  burning-glass,  and  I  recollected 
putting  it  in  my  pocket  on  being  called  off  suddenly  to  attend 
to  some  duty ;  I  had  little  hope,  however,  of  finding  it  un- 
broken. I  put  my  hands  into  my  trowsers  pockets,  and  then 
into  my  jacket  pockets,  but  it  was  not  there ;  neither  was  it  in 
my  waistcoat  pockets,  but  there  was  a  hole  in  one  of  them,  and 
after  feeling  about,  I  found  it  had  worked  its  way  round  into  the 
comer  of  the  waistcoat  by  my  side.  It  had  thus  escaped  being 
broken,  or  discovered  by  the  Malays  when  they  took  away  our 
money.  I  produced  it  with  great  satisfaction.  Macco  ran  off  im- 
mediately, and  came  back  with  some  dried  pith  and  a  bimdle  of 
sticks.  We  soon  produced  a  flame  and  had  a  fire  burning. 
Macco  then  made  a  collection  of  round  stones,  which  he  put  on 
the  fire,  at  the  same  time  filling  one  of  the  shells  with  water. 
"  Too  much  water,"  he  observed,  turning  some  of  it  out.  He 
then  transferred  the  hot  stones  to  the  water,  which  began 
bubbling  and  hissing  as  if  it  were  boiling.  "  Put  in  the  eggs/' 
he  observed;  "soon  boil  dem."  We  followed  his  advice,  and 
in  four  or  five  minutes  the  eggs  were  boiled  thoroughly,  quite 
as  well  as  if  they  had  been  put  into  a  pot  on  the  fire.  We  had 
now  no  danger  of  starving,  for  the  present  at  all  events ;  and 
indeed,  if  we  could  manufacture  the  sago,  we  might  supply  our- 
selves with  food  sufficient  to  last  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  tide  had,  meantime,  been  going  out,  and  here  and  there 
where  the  rocks  were  exposed  we  caught  sight  of  shell-fish.  I, 
however,  knowing  even  in  that  climate  the  danger  of  sleeping 
entirely  exposed  to  the  night  air  without  a  roof  over  the  head, 
advised  my  companions  at  once  to  set  to  work  and  build  a  hut. 
We  accordingly  went  back  to  the  sago-palm  grove,  and  cut 
down  as  many  of  the  leaves  as  we  could  carry.    With  these  we 
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returned  to  the  beach,  on  the  highest  part  of  which,  jnst  nnder 
the  trees,  we  proposed  putting  up  a  temporary  hut,  till  we 
could  get  a  more  permanent  building.  We  soon  had  an 
edifice  erected,  something  like  a  North  American  Indian  wig- 
wam, into  which  we  could  all  creep  and  lie  conveniently  at  full 
length.  By  this  time  the  tide  had  gone  down,  and  by  crawl- 
ing along  the  rocks,  Macco  was  able  to  capture  a  nimiber  of 
shell-fish.  This  he  did  by  cutting  them  off  the  rock  with  the 
bamboo  spear :  our  only  fear  was  lest  they  should  be  poisonous. 
We  asked  him  what  he  thought  about  the  matter.  "All 
right,"  he  answered;  "  dem  good  for  eat."  He  had  brought 
an  ample  supply  for  our  supper ;  some  were  roasted,  but  others 
were  boiled  as  we  had  done  the  turtle's  eggs.  After  this,  com- 
mending ourselves  to  One  whom  we  knew  would  watch  over 
us,  we  lay  down  in  our  small  hut  to  sleep. 

The  sun  was  just  rising  out  of  the  horizon  when  we  awoke ; 
the  sea  was  calm  and  blue,  and  the  sky  was  beautifully  clear. 
Our  first  discussion  while  at  breakfast  on  turtle's  eggs,  was 
the  best  means  of  manufacturing  the  sago.  If  we  could  get  a 
tree  cut  down,  there  would  not  be  much  difficulty ;  but  how  to 
fell  it  with  our  clasp-knives  was  the  question. 

"Perseverance  conquers  all  difficulties,"  observed  Oliver. 
"  I  remember  the  story  of  the  mouse  letting  the  lion  out  of  the 
net  by  nibbling  away  at  the  meshes.  We  can  work  away  at 
the  stem  with  our  knives,  and  do  a  little  every  day,  in  the 
meantime  subsisting  on  the  eggs  and  the  shell-fish." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Macco ;  "  we  choose  small  tree,  enough  for 
us  to  live  on  for  many  days,  and  we  soon  have  him  down." 

Before  starting,  however,  the  tide  being  still  low,  we  col- 
lected a  further  supply  of  shell-fish.  As  we  were  proceeding 
along  the  beach,  we  saw,  just  rising  as  it  were  out  of  the 
water,  a  small  ridge.  "  What  can  that  be  ?  "  I  said,  drawing 
nearer  to  it.     I  saw,  as  I  got  close  to  the  water's  edge,  that  it 
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was-  a  huge  bivalve.  As  far  as  I  could  judge,  it  was  alive.  I 
called  my  companions,  and  catching  hold  of  it,  we  dragged  it 
up,  though  our  imited  strength  could  with  difficulty  accom- 
plish our  object. 

"  Take  care  no  put  hand  inside,"  said  Macco,  ^^  or  he  bite 
bery  hard  I " 

I  am  certain  that  I  am  right  when  I  say  that  it  could  not 
have  weighed  much  less  than  a  hundredweight.  It  would 
afford  us  not  only  one,  but  several  meals  probably,  if  the  crea- 
ture inside  bore  any  proportion  to  his  house.  I  did  not 
know  the  name  at  the  time,  but  I  afterwards  learned  that  it 
must  have  been  a  specimen  of  the  Tridacna  gigas,  I  have 
since  heard  that  the  shells  themselves,  without  the  mollusc, 
weigh  even  more  than  that ;  indeed,  I  afterwards  saw  some  in 
use  of  larger  size.  Having  captured  our  prize,  however,  we 
found  that  there  was  some  chance  of  our  not  being  able  to  get 
at  the  mollusc  inside ;  for  when  the  difficulty  of  opening  an 
ordinary  oyster-shell  is  remembered,  the  force  required  to  get 
at  the  inside  of  so  large  a  shell  as  this  would  be  no  easy  task. 
It  was  important,  however,  to  get  the  creature  out  at  once,  for 
if  it  were  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  would,  in  all  probability,  not  be 
fit  to  eat  by  the  evening.  Macco,  ever  fertile  in  resource,  ran 
off,  and  soon  returned  with  a  supply  of  bamboos,  which  he  split 
up  into  fine  long  wedges.  He  hunted  about  on  every  side  till 
he  found  a  small  opening ;  into  this  he  instantly  inserted  the 
fine  point  of  a  piece  of  bamboo,  and  going  round  the  shell, 
placed  another  in  a  similar  position.  There  was  no  lack  of 
pieces  of  coral  rock  lying  about  which  had  been  broken  off  by 
the  sea,  and  thrown  up  on  the  beach ;  these  served  as  hammers. 
"  Now,"  he  cried  out,  "  strike  1  strike  altogether  1 "  We  did 
so,  but  Oliver's  instrument  and  mine  made  no  impression ; 
Macco *s,  however,  went  right  in,  and  seemed  to  cut  some  part 
of  the  creature;  for  directly  afterwards,  by  using  the  wedges  as 
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levers,  we  lifted  up  one  of  the  valveS)  and  exposed  to  view  a 
huge  mass  of  blubber-like  flesh.  Macco  seemed  highly  de- 
lighted. "  Dat  bery  good,  bery  good ! "  he  exclaimed,  and 
soon  cut  the  whole  away  from  the  shell,  and  held  it  up  to  let 
the  water  run  out. 

"  I  should  be  very  hungry  before  I  could  eat  that,"  I  ob- 
served. 

"Ah,  Massa  Walter,"  he  answered,  "you  will  be  bery 
hungry  if  you  no  eat  dis,  and  many  oder  curious  t'ings.  De 
great  t*ing  is,  if  good  to  eat.  If  good,  no  mind  looks ;  better 
to  eat  db  dan  starve." 

With  some  powerful  blows,  he  separated  the  two  shells, 
and  now  begged  us  to  carry  them  up  to  the  hut.  "  Dey  hold 
water,"  he  observed ;  "  and  we  soon  have  all  we  want  to  live 
well."  Having  made  up  the  fire,  he  cut  tliree  very  long  bam- 
boo stakes,  witli  which  he  made  a  triangle  over  it,  so  high  that 
the  flames  could  not  reach  the  poles  to  bum  them.  From  the 
centre  he  hung  down  the  huge  mollusc,  so  that  the  smoke 
might  circle  round  it.  "  Derc,"  he  said,  "  dis  now  dry,  and 
keep  well  till  we  want  eat  it." 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


we  had  alreadj  met  with  in  finding  food 

sed  our  spirits;  but  I  knew  the  risk  we  ehoald 

1  oE  losing  our  health  if  we  could  not  obtain 

vegetables  was  very  great.     I  therefore  uigcd  mf 

companions  to  set  to  work  at  once  and  try  to  get 

the  sago  maniiracturcd. 

"  Come  directly,"  Raid  Macco,  collecting  a  quantity  of  half- 
dried  leaves.  These  he  placed  on  the  fire.  Ha  then  covered 
them  up  with  green  twiga,  thereby  prevcDting  the  fiamci 
burHting  out,  at  the  same  time  producing  an  abundant  smoke. 
"  Dero,  dat  do  bcry  well,"  he  observed.  "  No  creature  come 
to  carry  off  de  fish,  and  he  well  dry  when  we  come  back." 

I  cannot  say  I  felt  any  great  confidence  in  the  success  of 
hia  experiment ;  and  I  thought  it  of  no  great  importance  even 
should  it  fail,  as  I  began  to  hope  that  we  should  have  a 
snfficient  supply  of  food.  Wc  soon  found  a  palm  of  moderate 
dimensions,  which  we  might  hope,  even  with  our  knives,  to 
cut  down  in  the  course  of  a  dny  or  two  by  working  away 
assiduously.  What,  however,  would  take  us  several  days,  a 
sharp  axo  would  accomplish  almost  in  the  course  of  almost 
as  many  minutes.      Uowever,  wc  could  all   three  work  si 
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"  Tou  take  one  side,  Oliver;  Macco,  yea  take  another;  and 
I  will  take  a  third,"  I  observed. 

"Stay,  Massa  Walter/'  he  answered;  "you  no  want  to 
break  head.  Do  dis  first.  Tou  cut  here;  Oliver  cut  here; 
and  I  g^  make  rope." 

Some  ratans  were  growing  not  far  off;  he  immediately 
began  catting  them  away,  and  having  collected  a  large 
supply,  twisted  them  ingeniously  into  a  rope.  Oliver  and  I 
had  made  apparently  but  little  impression  in  the  tree  by  the 
time  he  had  done  so.  Taking  the  rope,  he  climbed  up  as  before, 
to  a  considerable  height,  where  he  fastened  it,  and  then  carried 
the  other  end  to  another  tree  at  some  little  distance,  so  that  it 
might  fall  to  the  ground  clear  of  its  companions. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  do  bery  well ; "  and  taking  out  his  knife, 
he  began  to  work  away  with  great  energy.  So  dexterously 
did  he  ply  his  instrument,  that  he  soon  had  made  almost  as 
much  impression  as  we  had  done,  who  had  been  working  so 
much  longer  a  time.  The  ratans  I  speak  of,  though  allied  to 
palms,  are  creepers.  They  grow  from  the  ground,  climbing  up 
a  tree,  and  then  running  along  the  branches,  and  descending 
again,  moimt  up  another  tree,  or  sometimes  climb  from  branch 
to  branch.  They  often  cncitcle  a  tree,  which,  in  time,  is  com- 
pletely destroyed ;  while  they  survive,  forming  an  extraor- 
dinary intricate  mass  of  natural  cordage  on  the  ground.  In 
some  places  the  original  trunk  had  entirely  disappeared,  leav- 
ing only  the  ratan.  They  greatly  ornament  the  forest  as  they 
bang  in  graceful  festoons  from  branch  to  branch,  or  adorn 
their  summits  with  feathery  crowns  of  leaves,  their  highest 
points  being  erect  leafy  spikes  which  rise  up  above  all  the 
other  foliage. 

Macco  had  collected  several  lengths  of  this  curious  creeper, 
each  perhaps  of  fifty  fathoms;  and  having  twisted  them  to- 
gether, had  formed  a  very  strong  rope.     The  natives  make 
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tlieir  cables  of  thrm,  as  wpII  as  the  standing  rjggiag  of  tlieir 
msKts  ;  imlced,  ttiey  are  used  Tor  all  eorts  of  stout  cordi^. 
While  we  were  working  away,  looking  up,  I  saw  on  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  at  no  great  distance,  as  if  watching  our  proceedings. 
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ftn  animal  with  a  small  head  and  very  large  bright  eyes.  He 
was  covered,  apparently,  with  very  thick  fur,  and,  I  soon  saw, 
had  also  a  long  tail,  which  was  curled  on  a  branch  below 
him.  As  we  did  not  move,  he  began  eating  away  in  a  fearless 
manner  the  leaves  from  a  branch  which  hung  near  his  snout. 
He  reminded  me  somewhat  of  the  opossum,  covered  with 
thick,  pure  white  fur,  on  which  appeared  a  few  black  spots  of 
varioos  shapes.  I  pointed  him  out  at  length  to  Macco. 
"  He  good  eat,"  he  whispered.  "  I  catch  him." 
Several  pieces  of  small  ratan  lay  near  us,  and  taking  one  of 
them,  he  formed  a  noose,  with  which  in  his  hand  he  crept 
towards  the  tree.  On  considering  what  the  animal  could  be, 
I  recollected  one  called  the  cuscus,  a  picture  of  which  I  had 
seen  in  one  of  Mr.  Hooker's  books.  '^  Yes,  I  am  sure  that 
mnst  be  a  cnscus.  It  is  a  marsupial,  or  pouch-possessing 
animal,  like  the  kangaroo,"  I  said  to  Oliver.  Macco  quickly 
climbed  the  tree,  and  reached  a  branch  just  above  the  cuscus. 
Not  till  then  did  the  creature  catch  sight  of  him,  and  began 
moving  along  the  branch,  but  at  a  very  slow  pace.  Macco 
immediately  climbed  down  towards  us  and  followed  it.  Just, 
however,  as  he  was  approaching,  cuscus  let  go  his  hold,  hang- 
ing down  by  his  tail.  It  was  a  fatal  manoeuvre,  for  Macco's 
noose  was  immediately  let  drop,  and  quickly  drawn  over  the 
head  of  poor  cuscus,  who  in  vain  tried  to  liberate  himself  with 
his  claws.  He  was  now  a  captive,  and  Macco,  keeping  the 
noose  tight,  descended  the  tree.  Cuscus  held  on  by  his  long 
prehensile  tail ;  but  Macco  pulled  and  pulled,  and  down  the 
animal  came  with  a  flop  to  the  ground.  His  claws  were  so 
sharp,  that  it  was  rather  difBcult  to  take  hold  of  him  without 
the  risk  of  being  severely  scratched.  Macco  called  out  to  us 
to  bring  him  one  of  the  bamboo  spears.  With  this  he  trans- 
fixed the  poor  creature  to  the  ground ;  but  even  then  it 
struggled,  and  not  till  he  had  made  use  of  his  knife,  half 
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severing  the  head  from  the  hody,  did  the  creature  die.  It 
looked  somewhat,  in  its  white,  woolly  covering,  like  a  small, 
fat  lamb;  but  it  had  short  legs,  hand-like  feet,  with  large 
claws. 

"  He  make  bery  good  dinner  for  us,"  observed  Macco. 
"  No  fear  of  our  starving.     Dat  good  t'ing." 

Oliver  and  I  were  very  glad,  and  thanked  him  very  much 
for  catching  the  creature.  However,  I  urged  him  to  g^  back 
at  once,  that  we  might  continue  our  work  on  the  sago-tree,  for 
I  was  sure  that,  though  by  eating  flesh  and  fish  we  might 
support  our  lives,  we  should  not  retain  our  health  without 
bread,  or  a  substitute  for  it,  which  the  sago  would  a£Ford. 
From  the  height  of  the  sun,  in  addition  to  the  hints  of  our 
own  appetites,  wo  guessed  that  it  was  already  past  noon.  We 
therefore  proposed  returning  with  the  cuscus  to  our  hut. 
Tying  up  the  legs  of  our  prize  with  the  ratan,  we  passed  a 
piece  of  bamboo  through  them,  and  took  our  way  by  the  path 
we  had  cut  to  the  beach.  Our  fire  was  out,  and  the  number 
of  flies  collected  round  our  mollusc  made  us  doubtful  whether 
we  were  not  too  late  to  preserve  it  from  destruction. 

"  Soon  drive  dem  away,"  said  Macco,  and  bringing  fresh 
fuel,  he  piled  it  up  under  the  triangle.  "  I  get  fire  dis  time," 
he  said.     "  I  see  man  on  board  de  prow  do  it  de  oder  day." 

Taking  a  piece  of  bamboo  sharpened  like  a  knife  in  one 
hand,  he  held  another  piece  in  the  other,  split  in  two,  with  the 
convex  part  uppermost,  in  which  he  had  cut  a  small  notch. 
He  began  passing  the  sharp  piece  slowly  over  the  other,  as  a 
fiddler  does  his  bow  over  his  fiddle -strings,  increasing  in 
rapidity,  till,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  powder  produced  by  the 
friction  ignited,  and  fell  down  upon  the  ashes.  This  he 
quickly  blew  up,  and  even  more  rapidly  than  I  could  have 
done  with  my  burning-glass,  a  flame  was  produced.  The 
smoke  which  ascended  soon  sent  some  of  the  flies  to  a  distance, 
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while  the  others  fell  down  into  the  fire.  This  gave  us  a  hint 
that  we  must  not  leare  any  of  oar  food  exposed,  or  that  it 
would  very  quickly  he  destroyed. 

"  Cuscus  hetter  for  dinner  dan  dis,"  he  said,  for  he  had 
heard  me  name  the  creature ;  and  he  at  once  hegan  to  draw 
off  the  skin ;  then  cutting  some  slices  off  the  animal,  he  soon 
had  them  toasting  on  forked  sticks  hefore  the  fire. 

"  I  wish  I  had  some  salt,"  I  ohscrved,  pointing  to  the  large 
shell  in  which  we  had  hoiled  our  eggs.  The  water  had 
ermporated,  leaving  the  sides  and  stones  covered  with  saline 
particles.  By  scraping  this  off,  we  had  an  ample  supply  of 
salt  for  our  meat. 

"  It  strikes  me,  Mr.  Walter,"  said  Oliver,  "  that  we  may  be 
able  to  manufacture  enough  salt  to  preserve  the  animals  we 
kill,  for  the  time  may  come  when  we  may  not  be  able  to 
obtain  any,  and  possibly  it  might  be  a  better  way  of  preserv- 
ing them  than  by  drying  them  in  the  smoke." 

"  In  dry,  cool  weather  we  might  do  so,"  I  observed ;  "  but  in 
this  hot  climate  I  doubt  whether  we  could  get  the  salt  in  with 
sufficient  rapidity  to  stop  putrefaction.  However,  of  course,  it 
would  assist  in  preserving  the  meat.^' 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  right,  Mr.  Walter,"  he  answered. 
'^  At  all  events,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  we  can  procure 
salt  for  our  daily  -use." 

"  Oliver,"  I  said,  "  I  must  ask  a  favour  of  you — it  is,  not 
to  call  me  Mr,  Walter.  A  common  misfortune  has  made  us 
brothers,  and  as  a  brother,  I  am  sure,  I  shall  ever  look  upon 
you. 

"  I  will  do  what  you  wish,"  said  Oliver,  "  for  I  owe  my  life 
to  you ;  yet,  though  I  regard  you  as  a  brother,  I  do  not  feel 
myself  your  equal." 

"  Do  not  talk  of  that,  my  dear  fellow,"  I  said.  "  We  will 
not  bandy  compliments.     I  should  have  been  very  miserable 
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had  I  been  left  on  this  island  by  myself,  or  even  with  so 
honest  a  fellow  as  our  dark-skinned  friend  here ;  for  though  we 
two  might  have  been  like  Robinson  Crusoe  and  his  man  Friday, 
I  have  often  thought  that  Crusoe  must  have  passed  many  dull 
and  melancholy  hours,  without  a  companion  with  whom  he 
could  exchange  ideas  on  equal  terms." 

I  felt  much  more  at  my  ease  after  I  had  said  this  to  Oliver. 
I  had  long  looked  upon  him  as  a  very  superior  lad.  His 
earnest  piety,  his  courage  and  his  coolness,  had  made  me 
greatly  respect  him.  Had  I  been  told  to  choose  a  companion 
in  the  situation  in  which  I  was  placed,  I  certainly  should  have 
select^  him.  Our  meal  over,  we  went  back  to  our  sago-tree, 
and  commenced  our  work.  We  made  some  progress,  but  still 
clasp-knives  wore  very  inadequate  tools  for  the  work  we  had 
undertaken.  Every  now  and  then,  as  we  were  labouring  on 
silently,  we  heard  the  same  cry  of  Wawk — wawk — wawk  ! — 
Wok — wok — wok  !  and  caught  sight  of  magnificent  birds  flit- 
ting among  the  higher  branches  of  the  trees,  but  so  rapidly 
did  they  move,  that  we  could  scarcely  distinguish  their  forms. 
We  knew  them,  however,  to  be  birds  of  paradise,  which  Mr. 
Hooker  had  fully  described  to  us.  I  knew  from  this  that  we 
must  be  on  an  island  very  close  to  the  shores  of  New  Guinea, 
as  Mr.  Hooker  had  told  me  these  birds  are  only  found  in  that 
vast  country,  or  in  the  surrounding  islands.  When  Europeans 
first  arrived  at  the  Moluccas  to  obtain  cloves  and  nutmegs, 
which  were  then  supposed  to  be  rare,  and  considered  of  great 
value,  they  saw,  in  the  possession  of  the  natives,  dried  skins  of 
birds  of  beautiful  plumage  and  unusual  shape.  On  inquiring 
their  name,  they  were  told  that  they  were  God's  birds.  As 
the  bodies  shown  them  had  neither  feet  nor  wings,  they 
easily  believed  the  story  they  heard,  that  they  had  fallen  from 
the  sun,  and  the  Portuguese  therefore  called  them  birds  of  the 
sun.     The  Dutch,  who  came  afterwards,  gave  them  the  name 
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of  birds  of  paradiee.    One  of  ibeir  early  writers  declared  lliat  no 
one  liod  ever  Men  Uiem  alive,  tliat  they  existed  only  in  the  air, 


inTanably  keeping  their  heads  towards  the  sun,  and  never 
reaching  earth  till  they  died  F\en  as  Inte  as  ITbO  theynera 
supposed  to  have  no  feet,  and  Linnteus  calls  them  footless 
bird*  of  paradise  Another  account  says  that  they  come  to 
eonie  of  the  spice  islands  of  tiie  East  to  cat  nutmegs,  which  bo 
intoxicate  them  that  they  fall  do»n  senseless  and  are  then 
hilled  Mr  Hooker,  however  assured  me  that  they  were 
found  only  m  New  Guinea,  and  in  a  few  groups  of  islands 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  Tliere  is  a  considerable 
nnmber  of  species  of  this  bird  all  of  which  have  a  niagnifii.eot 
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plumage.  They  are  of  moderate  8i2se,  and  are  allied  in  their 
habits  and  structure  to  crows,  starlings,  and  to  the  Australian 
honey-suckers.  I  longed  to  get  some  of  these  beautiful  birds; 
but  at  present  we  had  too  much  important  work  on  which  our 
existence  might  depend  to  allow  me  to  make  an  attempt  to 
obtain  them. 

We  laboured  on  till  the  sun  nearly  reached  the  horizon,  and 
then  hurried  back  to  our  hut.  As  may  be  supposed,  as  we  passed 
along  the  shore  we  took  an  anxious  look-out  in  every  direc- 
tion to  ascertain  if  any  sail  was  in  sight;  but  the  distant 
horizon  still  remained  unbroken,  as  it  had  been  since  the 
prow  which  had  brought  us  to  the  island  had  disappeared 
across  it. 

I  was  still  unwilling  to  attack  the  mollusc;  but  Macoo, 
cutting  off  some  slices,  toasted  them  before  the  fire,  and 
declared  them  very  good.  I  preferred  supping  on  the  re- 
mainder of  the  turtle's  eggs,  as  did  Oliver.  He,  however, 
tried  a  bit  of  the  mollusc,  but  agreed  that,  unless  more  per- 
fectly cooked,  it  was  likely  to  prove  very  indigestible.  Having 
finished  our  repast,  we  crept  into  our  hut.  I  should  have  said 
we  had  strewn  it  thickly  with  leaves  to  serve  as  a  mattress. 
The  nights  were  warm,  and  as  there  was  no  wind,  we  required 
no  covering  beyond  that  afforded  us  by  the  roof.  We  agreed, 
however,  that  as  soon  as  we  could  manufacture  some  sago,  we 
would  build  a  more  substantial  mansion,  in  which  we  might 
be  able  to  live  should  the  rains  come  on. 

I  cannot  describe  the  incidents  of  each  day;  for  having  no 
note-book,  they  are  somewhat  mixed  up  in  my  memory.  For 
two  days  we  laboured  on  at  the  tree,  and  had  now  b^un  to 
make  some  progress.  I  became  somewhat  eager  at  length,  and 
hacked  away  incautiously  with  my  knife.  In  so  doing,  I  caught 
it  in  the  wood;  and  in  drawing  it  out  again,  snapped  the  blade 
across.     Here  was  indeed  a  misfortune. 
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"  0  Massa  Walter/'  exclaimed  Macco,  "  dat  bad  I" 

*'  It  is  indeed,"  I  said ;  "  for  though  you  and  Oliver  may  in 
time  get  through  the  trunk  with  your  knives,  it  will  certainly 
take  much  longer." 

"  Not  BO  certain  of  dat,"  said  Macco.  "  An  idea  strike  me. 
You  take  my  knive— don't  break  it,  though — and  I  come 
back  by-and-by  and  see  what  I  can  do." 

Saying  this,  he  handed  me  his  knife,  and  with  greater  cau- 
tion I  continued  my  task. 

"  We  must  be  content  to  chop  out  a  little  at  a  time,"  ob- 
served Oliver.  "Perseverance  will  succeed  in  the  end.  It 
might  even  be  done  with  a  penknife,  if  we  did  not  attempt  to 
work  too  quickly." 

Macco,  after  being  absent  an  hour,  returned  with  several 
articles  in  his  hand.  One  was  a  thick  flat  shell,  something 
like  an  oyster-shell,  only  very  much  larger.  He  had  also 
brought  some  pieces  of  wood,  with  some  fibre  to  serve  as 
string,  and  some  small  sticks  of  bamboo.  He  sat  down  near 
us,  and  taking  the  shell,  formed  with  the  bamboo  a  small 
drilling  machine.  With  wonderful  rapidity  he  worked  away, 
drilling  first  one  hole  and  then  another  in  the  shell,  till  he  had 
formed  a  line  completely  across  it.  He  now  asked  for  his 
knife,  and  shaped  away  the  wood  he  had  brought.  Placing 
two  pieces,  one  on  each  side  of  the  shell,  with  another  at  the 
back,  he  secured  the  whole  together  by  means  of  the  fibre, 
binding  it  round  and  round  through  the  holes,  till  he  had 
formed  a  serviceable-looking  axe. 

"  Dere,"  he  said,  lifting  the  weapon. 

"  Let  me  have  it  1'*  I  exclaimed.  "  I  will  work  away  gladly 
with  it." 

"  No,  no,  Massa  Walter,"  he  answered.  "  I  make  de  axe, 
I  use  it;  if  you  make  it,  you  use  it/' 

Macco,  lifting  his  newly-made  axe,  advanced  to  the  tree,  and 
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began  chopping  away  with  careful  and  delicate  strokes.  He 
cut  off  only  very  thin  slices  at  a  time,  but  by  degrees  he  in- 
creased the  rapidity  of  his  strokes,  and  I  soon  saw  would  pro- 
duce far  greater  effect  than  we  could  do  with  our  knives. 
When  he  stopped,  we  set  to  work  again.  By  the  end  of  the 
day,  we  calculated  that  we  had  got  through  more  than  half 
of  the  trunk.  It  showed,  at  all  events,  what  perseverance 
could  do ;  and  in  good  spirits  we  returned  to  the  shore.  It 
was  some  time  before  sunset,  but  we  were  anxious  to  try  and 
find  some  more  turtles*  eggs.  In  vain,  however,  we  searched ; 
and  thinking  that  we  might  possibly  find  some  more  further  on, 
we  continued  our  walk  along  the  shore.  We  had  gone  some 
distance  without  meeting  with  any  success,  when,  the  brush- 
wood appearing  somewhat  lighter,  we  determined  to  proceed  a 
little  way  inland.  We  had  not  gone  far  when  we  found  a  large 
mound  fully  six  feet  high,  and,  I  daresay,  not  less  than  twelve 
feet  across.  What  it  could  be,  we  could  not  at  first  tell.  It 
seemed  as  if  a  building  of  some  sort  had  stood  there,  and  the 
whole  had  tumbled  down  and  been  broken  to  atoms.  We  had 
our  bamboo  spades  with  us,  so  we  took  it  into  our  heads  to  dig 
into  the  mound.  It  appeared  to  be  composed,  on  examination, 
of  dead  leaves,  stones,  earth,  and  rotten  wood,  and  sticks  of  all 
sorts — indeed,  every  variety  of  rubbish.  At  first  I  thought  it 
might  possibly  be  an  ant's  nest,  as  I  had  read  of  the  curious 
buildings  formed  by  those  creatures.  I  had  begun  on  one  side; 
but  Oliver  went  to  the  very  top,  and  began  digging  away. 
Macco  could  not  assist  us,  as  he  said  he  had  seen  nothing  of 
the  sort  before.  One  thing  we  were  certain  of,  that  the  mound 
was  artificial. 

"  I  am  afraid  we  are  only  wasting  our  time,"  I  ob- 
served ;  "  and  it  will  be  better  to  go  back  to  the  shore  to 
look  for  turtles'  eggs;  and  perhaps  we  may  catch  a  turtle 
itself," 
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T  had  already  begun  to  walk  away,  expecting  my  companions 
to  follow,  when  Oliver  cried  out,  "  Stay  I — stay ! — see  here !  " 
and  he  lifted  up  a  large  egg  of  a  light  brick-red  colour,  fully 
as  large  as  that  of  a  swan.  I  hurrieil  back,  and  now,  assisting 
him  to  dig,  we  uncovered  a  considerable  number — two  or  three 
dozen  at  least.  I  now  recollected  having  heard  from  Mr. 
Hooker  of  a  bird  called  the  megapodius,  which  lays  its  eggs  in 
large  heaps.  It  is  said  that  a  number  of  birds  make  these 
mounds  together.  For  this  purpose  they  are  furnished  with 
large  feet  and  long  curved  claws,  to  enable  them  to  scrape  up 
the  dirt  and  rubbish.  This  they  are  supposed  to  do  by  labour- 
ing together ;  and  they  then,  making  a  hole  in  the  centre,  lay 
their  eggs  in  it  and  cover  them  up.  The  heat  caused  by  the 
fermenting  leaves  is  sufficient  to  hatch  the  eggs;  and  the  young 
birds  then  work  their  own  way  oat  of  the  mound,  and  run  off 
in  a  most  independent  manner  into  the  woods,  picking  up  their 
food  as  they  go.  They  are  quite  independent  of  parental  con- 
trol, and  seem  at  once  to  obtain  all  the  knowledge  they  are 
ever  likely  to  possess.  We  determined  to  watch  for  the  birds 
themselves,  when  we  had  time,  to  learn  more  about  them.  Of 
the  fact  that  they  thus  lay  their  eggs,  we  now  had  a  very 
pleasant  proof. 

"  Stay,"  said  Macco ;  "  I  make  baskets  to  carry  de  eggs." 

Ascending  a  tall  palm- tree,  he  cat  from  the  top  some  fan- 
like  leaves,  and  descending,  speedily  wove  them  into  three 
baskets,  sufficient  to  carry  away  our  prize.  We  left,  however, 
a  portion  to  be  hatched,  not  liking  to  take  the  whole — indeed, 
there  were  more  than  we  should  probably  require  while  they 
remained  good.  We  had  not  got  far  with  them,  when  a 
dreadful  idea  struck  me. 

"  Suppose  they  are  nearly  hatched,"  I  said ;  *'  I  am  afraid 
they  would  be  uneatable  ! " 

Macco  understood  me,  and  laughed  heartily.     "Oh,  dem 
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bery  good,"   be  answered.      "  Little    bird   better  dan   big 
bird." 

However,  I  could  not  agree  with  him.  To  satisfy  myself,  I 
at  once  broke  one.  Greatly  to  my  delight  I  found  that  it  was 
perfectly  fresh ;  and  probably,  had  we  approached  the  mound 
more  cautiously,  we  might  have  found  the  parent  birds  in  the 
neighbourhood,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  eggs  could  only  just 
have  been  laid. 

As  may  be  supposed,  we  made  a  hearty  supper.  On  exam- 
ining our  larder,  we  found  that  the  flesh  of  the  cuscus  was  still 
perfectly  fresh.  At  first  I  had  some  repugnance  to  eating  a 
new  animal.  However,  the  steaks  which  Macco  cut  from  the 
creature's  fat  sides  looked  so  tempting  that  I  did  not  refuse  the 
portion  he  offered  me,  and  found  it  very  delicate.  As  the  eggs 
were  more  likely  to  keep  than  the  flesh  of  the  animal,  we  agreed 
to  preserve  it  for  our  morning's  meal,  cooking  only  one,  which 
we  divided  amongst  us.  A  couple  we  agreed  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  a  hearty  meal ;  indeed,  one  was  almost  enough  to 
satisfy  a  moderate  appetite.  While  we  were  eating  it,  we  dis- 
cussed the  best  plan  for  keeping  our  eggs. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  trying  to  hatch  some  of  them?"  said 
Oliver.  "  Wc  may  then  have  some  poultry  about  us,  as  I  sup- 
pose, if  we  were  to  begin  when  the  birds  are  first  hatched,  we 
might  tame  them,  and  then,  in  case  of  necessity,  we  may  kill 
them  for  food." 

There  appeared  to  be  no  great  difficulty  in  imitating  the 
parents'  way  of  building.  We  therefore  constructed  a  mound, 
similar  in  character  to  the  one  we  had  discovered,  and  placed 
half-a-dozen  eggs  at  the  same  depth  that  we  had  found  them, 
and,  as  far  as  we  could  recollect,  in  the  same  position.  The 
others  were  linng  up  in  the  air  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  in 
baskets,  that  they  might  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  hoping  thus 
that  they  would  remain  fit  for  food  till  they  were  exhausted. 
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"  What  onse  wa  have  to  be  tiiankfnl  1 "  said  Oliver,  "  See 
bow  boontifnll;  we  are  supplied  with  food ;  and  the  care  thus 
taken  of  us  by  a  kind  Providence  should  make  ua  truat  that 
we  may  some  day  be  rescued  from  our  position,  and  restored  to 
our  friends." 


CHAPTER  Xm. 


THE  TREASURES  OV  OUR  ISLAND. 

[HE  next  morning,  as  we  took  our  way  to  the  sago 
wood,  our  ears  were  saluted  by  the  loud  cries  of  some 
of  the  birds  of  paradise;  and  looking  up,  we  saw  a 
vast  number  of  them  collected  on  the  tops  of  some 
lofty  trees  in  the  forest,  having  immense  heads  of 
wide-spreading  branches  with  scanty  foliage,  though  with  large 
leaves.  Suddenly  the  birds  began  to  move  about  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner,  stretching  out  their  necks,  raising  their 
beautifully- tinted  plumes,  and  elevating  their  wings,  which  they 
kept  in  a  continual  state  of  vibration.  Now  they  flew  from 
branch  to  branch  backwards  and  forwards,  so  that  the  trees  ap- 
peared filled  with  waving  plumes,  and  every  variety  of  form 
and  colour.  "Why,  they  are  dancing  in  the  air!'*  exclaimed 
Oliver ;  and  truly  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  expressly  perform- 
ing a  dance  for  our  entertainment.  The  wings  appeared  to  be 
raised  directly  over  the  back.  The  head  was  stretched  out, 
bending  downwards ;  and  the  long  hinder  feathers  were  ele- 
vated and  expanded,  forming  two  superb  golden  fans,  striped 
with  deep  red  at  the  base,  and  fading  away  into  the  pale  brown 
tint  of  the  body.  Their  heads  were  yellow,  their  throats 
emerald  green — though  even  the  bright  tints  were  scarcely 
perceptible  amid  the  rich  golden  glory  which  waved  above 
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them.  Theyappeftred  tobeofthe  size  of  crows,  tlie  bodies  being 
of  A  rich  coffee  brown.  Their  long  gold  and  orange  feathers, 
which  Turm  their  most  conspicuous  ornament,  spring  from  the 


sides  beneath  each  wiog;  and  I  found  afterwards,  when  I  ex- 
amined one  of  the  birds,  that  when  in  repose  they  are  partly 
concealed  by  them. 

We  conld  scarcely  move  from  the  spot,  so  delighted  were  wo 
with  the  beautiful  appearance  of  these  magnificent  birds.  Now 
and  then,8lBo,  superb  butterflies  of  gorgeous  coloum  flew  by  us; 
while  here  and  there,  as  the  sunlight  penetrated  amongst  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  we  saw,  creeping  along  the  gronnd  or  up 
the  stems,  numbers  of  glittering  beetles,  of  equally  beautiful 
lints. 

At  length,  however,  we  repaired  to  our  sago-tree.  Macco 
used  his  newly-formed  axe  with  as  much  jmlgment  as  at  first; 
we  as  before  working  away  at  intervals  with  our  knives.  At 
length  he  exclaimed,  "Me  t'ink  tree  fall  now.  Yon  go  to 
end  of  rope  and  haul,  haul.  Take  care  far  enough  off;  and  I 
cut.  cut." 


Hacco  a^iD  shouted  and 
Oliver  and  I  hauling;  witfa 
all  OUT  migbt  we  Baw  tbe 
lofty  tre«  beDding  forward. 
We  ran  back  even  further 
than  was  necessary,  and  down 
it  came  with  a  crash  npon 
the  ground,  which  echoed 
through  the  forest,  and 
startled  several  creatures, 
which  went  flyii^  or  leaping, 
it  seemed  to  us,  among  the 
branches  or  over  the  ground. 
One,  however,  in  a  little  time 
came  hack  again,  and  we  saw 
a  curious  black  face  looking 
down  upon  us,  "  A  monkey 
or  baboon  I "  I  cried  out.  A 
chattering  cry  was  the  an- 
swer, and  the  black  face 
disappeared  among  the 
branches. 

We  could  do  little  more 
tow-ards  preparing  the  sago 
that  evening.  On  passing 
through  a  more  open  part  of 
the  forest,  our  eyes  were 
gladdened  by  seeing  some 
large  fruit  hanging  from  the 
top  of  some  palm  trea. 
"  Cocoa-nut !  —  cocoa-nuti  " 
the  long-coveted  cocoa-nut; 
as  may  be  supposed,  was  very 
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quickly  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  engaged  in  throwing  duwu 
the  nuts. 

"  Stay  '."I  cried  out;  "  don't  pick  more  than  are  neccssaiy, 
and  we  may  have  them  fresh." 

We  had  soon  torn  off  the  fibrous  covering,  and  knocked  a 
hole  in  one  of  the  eyes.  How  deliciously  cool  and  sweet  did 
the  juice  inside  them  taste  I 

**  That  is  refreshing!''  exclaimed  Oliver.  '^  I  am  glad  we 
have  begun  on  the  sago-tree,  or  we  might  have  been  lazy,  and 
not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  cut  it  down." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  I  answered  ;  "  and  remember  the  cocoa-nuts 
will  only  last  for  a  time,  whereas  the  sago  will  keep  as  long  as 
we  require  it."  Here  was  another  addition  to  our  store  of 
provisions,  for  which  we  had  truly  cause  to  bo  thankful. 

Next  morning  we  set  to  work  to  cut  off  the  leaves  and 
leaf-stalks,  and  we  then  took  off  a  strip  of  bark  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  trunk.  We  now  had  the  pithy  matter  ex- 
posed, which  in  the  upper  part  is  of  snowy  whiteness,  and  of 
the  consistency  of  a  hardish  pear,  with  woody  fibres  running 
through  it,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  each  other.  We  had  seen 
the  pith  removed  by  means  of  a  club,  with  which  it  is  pounded 
while  still  in  the  trunk.  Our  next  work,  accordingly,  was  to 
form  a  couple  of  clubs  for  the  purpose.  It  was  a  difficult 
matter,  however,  to  cut  a  piece  of  hard  wood  suitable  for  our 
object.  After  hunting  about  for  some  time,  we  could  find 
nothing  to  suit  us.  At  last  it  occurred  to  me  that  we  might 
load  the  end  of  a  stout  piece  of  bamboo,  which  might,  at  all 
events,  do  better  than  nothing.  We  accordingly  cut  some 
pieces,  and  going  to  the  shore,  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  each  a 
lump  of  coral  rock,  which  Macco  managed  to  secure  in 
a  neat  and  at  the  same  time  thorough  manner.  With  these 
we  commenced  operations,  and  though  the  process  was 
slower   than  it  might  otherwise  have  been,   we   found   that 
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we  could  manage  to  beat  out  a  considerable  quantity  of  snp^o 
pith. 

While  Oliver  and  I  were  proceeding  with  this  work,  Macco, 
who  was  far  more  ingenious  than  we  were,  commenced  the 
operation  of  the  washing  machine.  This  he  formed  of  the 
large  sheathing  bases  of  the  leaves,  in  the  shape  of  a  trough. 
The  object  is  to  strain  the  sago  pith.  With  the  fibrous  cover- 
ing from  the  leaf-stalks  of  the  cocoa-nuts  he  soon  twisted  a  net- 
like strainer.  The  trough,  I  should  say,  is  deep  in  the  centre 
and  very  shallow  at  the  end ;  thus  the  starch  which  is  dissolved 
sinks  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  while  the  water  runs 
away  from  the  upper  part.  Macco  made  also  some  baskets  out 
of  the  sheathing  bases  of  the  leaves,  in  which  we  might  carry 
the  sago. 

We  now  set  out  with  our  materials  to  our  spring.  There 
was  not  as  much  water  as  we  should  have  desired,  but  still  it 
seemed  to  come  bubbling  up  in  sufficient  quantity  for  our  pur- 
pose, without  fear  of  exhausting  the  supply.  Macco,  having 
formed  a  number  of  trestles  of  pieces  of  bamboo  sticks,  rested  the 
trough  between  the  forks,  the  straining  place  being  placed  on 
higher  trestles  than  the  strainer  in  the  centre,  so  that  the  water 
might  run  down  into  the  trough  below.  The  strainer  was  now 
stretched  across  the  upper  part  of  the  trough,  and  putting  in 
our  sago,  Macco  began  to  pour  the  water  from  the  shell  which 
he  had  brought  for  the  purpose.  We  eagerly  watched  the 
process.  In  a  short  time  a  good  deal  of  thick  matter  seemed 
to  run  off,  leaving  only  refuse  in  the  net.  This  refuse  we 
threw  aside,  and  supplied  its  place  with  fresh  sago.  This  we 
continued  doing  till  our  trough  was  nearly  full,  and  the  water 
being  allowed  to  run  off,  we  found  a  fine  mass  of  sago  starch 
with  a  slightly  red  tinge.  We  now  made  this  up  into  thick 
cylindrical  masses,  as  we  had  seen  done  before,  and  covered 
them  up  Avith  the  sago  leaves. 
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Truly  thankful  for  our  success,  we  carried  off  the  sago  we 
had  thus  manufactured  to  our  encampment.  We  agreed,  how- 
eyer,  hefore  commencing  any  other  operation,  to  turn  all  the 
pith  we  had  obtained  into  sago,  as  we  might  not  otherwise 
haye  time  to  manufacture  a  further  supply.  Our  difficulty  was 
to  cook  it.  We  had  seen  it  eaten  boiled  with  water.  It  then 
forms  a  thick  glutinous  mass,  and  salt  is  mixed  with  it  to  give 
it  fl&Tour,  as  it  is  of  a  somewhat  astringent  taste.  We  tried 
boiling  some  in  one  of  our  shells ;  but  before  the  sago  was  suf- 
ficiently boiled  the  shell  caught  fire.  We,  however,  managed 
to  eat  it,  and  mixing  it  with  salt,  found  it  palatable.  We 
then  determined  to  try  and  make  some  bread  of  it.  To  do 
this,  however,  we  had  to  build  an  oven.  This,  without  dif- 
ficulty, we  formed  in  the  earth.  We  then  filled  it  with  hot 
embers.  Having  pounded  our  sago  in  a  shell,  we  mixed  it 
with  water,  and  made  it  into  small  cakes.  These  we  placed 
on  stones  in  the  oven.  In  our  first  experiment  we  burned  up 
our  cakes,  as  we  kept  them  too  long  in.  We  then  agreed  that 
we  would  try  and  make  a  baking-pan,  such  as  we  had  seen 
formed.  This  is  a  square  box  made  of  clay,  w^ith  several 
divisions,  into  each  of  which  a  cake  is  placed  sideways.  The 
difficulty,  however,  was  to  form  this  oven ;  and  we  agreed  that 
we  would  try  and  find  some  clay  and  manufacture  one.  At 
the  next  attempt  we  kept  the  cakes  in  a  much  shorter  time, 
and  found  them  sufficiently  palatable.  We  were  occupied 
for  more  than  a  week  in  manufacturing  our  sago.  It  was  pro- 
bably very  inferior  to  what  is  made  by  more  experienced 
persons.  At  the  same  time  it  was  wholesome,  and  would  be  a 
great  addition  to  the  animal  food  we  were  likely  to  procure. 

One  evening,  as  we  approached  our  hut,  after  our  day's  work 
was  over,  we  heard  a  noise  inside.  We  approached  noiselessly, 
with  our  bamboo  spears  ready  for  use,  thinking,  probably,  that 
some  animal  had  got  inside.     Just  as  we  were  within  ten 
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yards  of  tlie  entrance,  out  popped  a  large  black  creature, 
which  turned  round  chattering  and  grinning  at  us,  and  then 
bolted  off  as  fast  as  it  could,  with  a  lump  of  sago  in  its  paws. 
'^  Monkey  I  monkey  I  "  cried  Macco,  giving  chase  with  his 
spear.  The  creature  was,  however,  I  saw,  a  baboon,  from 
having  no  tail,  or  an  imperceptible  tail  if  he  had  one,  the  part 
he  turned  towards  us  being  bare  of  hair,  and  of  a  ruddy  hue. 
He  was  far  too  nimble,  however,  oven  for  Macco  to  OYertake 
him,  and  up  he  sprang  into  a  tree,  going  chattering  among  the 
branches,  dropping  the  sago,  however,  in  his  flight.  I  recog- 
nized, as  he  turned  round,  the  face  I  had  seen  watching  as 
when  we  were  making  the  sago. 

We  agreed  that  we  must  secure  our  provisions,  or  he,  having 
discovered  our  store,  would  perhaps  return  with  many  com- 
I)anion8  to  pilfer  it.  I  heard  afterwards  that  only  one  species 
of  baboon  is  found  thus  far  east,  probably  introduced  by  Malay 
seamen,  who  constantly  carry  baboons  and  monkeys  on  boanl 
their  vessels.  We  agreed,  indeed,  that  it  was  now  time  to 
begin  a  hut,  in  which  wo  could  sit  more  comfortably  during  the 
evening,  and  which  would  shelter  us  from  the  rains,  which  I 
knew  were  likely  to  occur  before  long.  The  rich  vegetation 
which  covered  the  island  would  not,  I  knew,  exist,  unless 
frequently  watered  by  heavy  showers. 

We  agreed  to  call  our  house  Ikmboo  Villa.  We  first  stuck 
into  the  ground  a  number  of  stout  bamboos,  and  then  secured,  at 
about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  to  the  uprights,  horizontally, 
some  bamboos  almost  of  the  same  thickness.  These  fonued 
the  beams  on  which  w^e  rested  our  floor.  The  floor  was  com- 
posed of  the  mid-ribs  of  the  sago-palm,  split  in  two,  and  sup- 
ported beneath  by  poles.  The  sides  were  of  the  same  material. 
Our  work,  the  framework  of  which  was  of  bamboo,  was  thatched 
with  the  smaller  mid-ribs,  and  with  the  leaves  of  the  sago-palm 
foliage,  tied  in  bundles,  side  by  side.     These,  however,  being 
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»ery  thich,  formed  a  covering  which  kept  out  tlie  heat  of  the 
stiD  as  well  as  the  rain,  a  very  important  coiiKideration  in  that 
climate.  A  ladder  of  bamboo  enabled  ua  to  reach  tlic  door  of 
our  house. 

In  this  abode  we  hoped  better  to  prenerve  our  provisions, 
and  to  be  free  also  from  insects  or  any  reptiles  wliich  might 
exist  on  the  island.  We  had  frequently  caught  sight  in  the 
distance  of  creatures  moving  about  among  the  thickly-growing 
trees,  but  had  been  unable  to  tell  what  they  were.  We  had 
also  Been  movements  amongst  the  dense  mass  of  leaves  which 
covered  the  ground,  and  had  supposed  tlicm  to  be  lizards  and 
snakes,  or  other  crawling  things. 
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As  soon  as  our  house  was  finished  we  manufactured  a  sago 
oven,  which  we  baked  in  the  sun.  It  was,  however,  of  a  very 
fragile  nature,  and  we  feared  would  not  answer  very  well  for 
our  cakes — to  use  it,  indeed,  we  were  obliged  to  increase  its 
size.  When  all  was  ready,  we  prepared  some  cakes.  This  we 
did  by  drying  the  sago  thoroughly  in  the  sun,  then  pounding 
it  in  a  shell  into  a  fine  powder.  Keeping  some  of  the  powder 
to  sprinkle  the  oven  with,  we  made  the  rest  into  cakes. 
Having  got  the  oven  heated,  we  put  in  our  baking-pan,  with 
a  piece  of  palm  leaf  over  it,  and  then  closed  up  the  hole  with 
stones  and  earth.  In  a  short  time  we  again  opened  the  mouth 
of  the  oven,  when  lo,  and  behold,  our  pan  had  burst  asunder, 
and  though  the  cakes  were  pretty  well  done,  pieces  of  clay 
were  sticking  to  them  on  every  side.  It  took  us  some  time  to 
pick  them  out  before  the  cakes  were  at  all  fit  to  eat;  in- 
deed, an  epicure  would  certainly  not  have  considered  them 
palatable.  What  would  we  not  have  given  for  a  good  pot  in 
which  to  boil  our  water,  and  a  well-made  pan  for  baking  our 
cakes ! 

"  There  is  no  use  wishing  for  them,"  exclaimed  Oliver ; 
"  we  must  make  the  best  use  of  the  materials  at  hand." 

We  determined  not  to  be  defeated,  and  our  next  pan  was 
made  of  clay,  and  strengthened  with  pieces  of  bamboo  in  the 
inside.  We  began  baking  it  in  the  sun,  and  then  carried  it 
to  our  oven,  which  was  only  slightly  heated.  We  then  added 
more  fuel,  and  closed  it  up.  On  opening  it  we  only  let  in  a 
little  air  at  a  time,  and  this  allowed  it  to  cool  slowly.  On 
taking  it  out,  not  a  crack  was  perceptible.  On  examining  it, 
when  it  was  thoroughly  cool,  we  had  hopes  that  it  would 
answer  better  than  its  predecessor.  The  next  time  we  made 
some  cakes  we  pounded  some  cocoa-nut  with  them.  We 
then  heated  our  oven,  and  put  in  our  pan  full  of  cakes.  In 
about  five  or  six  minutes  we  again  opened  it,  and  drawing 
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oat  the  pan,  we  saw  the  cakes  well  cooked,  and  the  pan  un- 
broken. 

We  had  been  too  busy  to  go  hunting ;  but  we  determined, 
as  soon  as  our  house  was  completed  in  every  respect,  to  do  so 
systematically.  We  hoped  to  have  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
a  cuscus  occasionally,  and  as  there  were  evidently  many  birds 
on  the  island,  to  trap  them  or  kill  them  in  some  other 
way.  We  talked  of  forming  cross-bows,  and  we  hoped  to  find 
some  elastic  wood  for  the  purpose.  Still,  we  had  a  longing  for 
vegetables.  We  found  a  delicate -looking  plant,  which  had 
nothing  suspicious  about  it,  for  I  knew  the  appearance  of 
several  of  the  noxious  plants.  On  digging  down  we  dis- 
covered a  root  to  it.  Macco  said  he  thought  that  it  was 
wholesome,  and  volunteered  to  try  it.  We  agreed  that  it 
would  be  better  for  one  person  to  do  so,  and  to  take  only  a 
little  at  a  time,  that,  should  it  have  any  bad  qualities,  we 
might  discover  them  before  serious  injury  was  done  to  any 
of  us.  We  accordingly  boiled  some  in  a  shell  with  some  hot 
stones,  and  Macco,  taking  a  little,  declared  it  very  good.  Next 
day  he  ate  rather  more  of  it,  and  in  a  short  time  took  a  con- 
siderable quantity  mixed  with  some  shell-tish,  which  we  had 
just  before  procured.  Its  wholesome  nature  was  now  satis- 
factorily ascertained,  and  we  had  thus  another  article  of  food 
on  which  we  could  depend. 

Among  the  many  beautiful  objects  in  our  way  were  the 
groups  of  bamboos.  Botanically,  the  bamboo  is  looked  upon 
as  grass,  but,  practically,  it  is  a  tree,  as  it  sometimes  attains  the 
height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet.  In  many  of  the  places  we  had 
visited  we  foimd  the  native  huts  built  of  it.  For  this  purpose 
the  people  split  it  open,  and  press  it  out  flat.  To  strengthen 
the  walls,  other  perpendicular  and  horizontal  pieces  are  fixed  to 
it.  The  masts  of  small  vessels  are  made  of  it,  as  well  as  spars, 
and  drinking-cups  and  vessels  of  all  sorts.     The  more  savage 
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tribes  still  make  their  weapons  of  bamboo,  as,  when  elightly 
burned,  a  sharp  edge  like  a  knife  can  be  given  to  it ;  indeed, 
tbe  pointed  end  of  a  bamboo  maiies  a  formidable  spear,  which 
an  unarmed  man  would  not  wish  to  cncoanter. 


I  cannot  give  a  full  account  of  our  reKidenco  on  the  island. 
We  were  never  without  an  ample  supply  of  provisions,  both 
vegetable  and  animal.  A  fortnight  had  passed  since  we  had 
buried  the  eggs  in  the  niounil,  and  had  almost  forgotten  all 
about  them,  when,  as  Oliver  and  I  were  seated  in  our  hut,  we 
heard  Macco  shouting  out,  "  Come  !— see  I  see  1  "  We  hurried 
out,  and  remarked  a  curious  commotion  on  the  top  of  the 
mound  wo  had  thrown  up.  Presently,  one  head  popped  out 
from  the  earth,  and  then  another,  and  another,  and  a  curious 
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half- fledged  bird  emerged,  and  pointing  its  bead  inland,  began 
to  run  away  towards  the  wood.  Macco  made  chase,  and 
brought  it  back.  We,  in  the  meantime,  seized  the  remainder 
of  the  little  creatures  as  they  emerged  from  their  curious 
hatching-ground,  and  carried  them  off  to  the  hut.  They 
seemed  very  unwilling  to  stay  there,  till  we  placed  some  sago 
flour  and  other  food  before  them.  They  instantly  began  peck- 
ing it  up,  as  if  they  had  been  long  accustomed  to  feeding. 
Nothing  seemed  to  satisfy  them,  and  we  were  surprised  at  the 
quantity  of  food  they  managed  to  swallow.  I  never  saw  such 
independent  little  creatures.  It  was  satisfactory  to  know  that 
we  were  not  depriving  an  affectionate  hen  of  her  offspring. 
As  we  were  anxious  to  preserve  them,  we  made  a  pen  of 
bamboo  sticks  closely  stuck  in  the  ground,  in  a  circle  of  about 
a  couple  of  yards  in  diameter.  It  took  us  some  time  to  do 
this.  As  soon  as  the  pen  was  finished  we  put  the  brush- 
turkeys — ^for  such  we  supposed  they  were — inside  it,  throwing 
in  at  the  same  time  a  supply  of  food.  The  little  creatures  ran 
round  and  round,  but  finding  they  could  not  get  out,  began  to 
peck  away  at  the  food.  Supposing  that,  as  they  took  to  the 
woods,  they  would  require  some  shelter,  we  threw  in  a  quantity 
of  leaves,  and  small  branches,  and  twigs.  Under  these,  when 
they  could  eat  no  more,  they  went  to  roost,  apparently  very 
well  contented  with  their  quarters. 

Well  satbfied  with  our  success,  we  searched  for  some  time, 
but  without  finding  another  mound ;  indeed,  the  birds  which 
made  them  did  not  appear  to  be  very  common  in  the  island. 
However,  we  could  not  make  much  way  into  the  interior  on 
account  of  the  thick  jungle,  though  here  and  there  were  a 
few  open  glades  through  which  we  could  pass  along  with  toler- 
able ease.  We  had  reached  one  of  these  glades  when  we  saw 
directly  before  us  a  brown  animal  jumping  along  over  the 
ground.      *'  A   kangaroo !    a   kangaroo !  "    exclaimed   Oliver. 
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plied  with  powerful  claws  on  the  fore  feet.  Once  up  in  the 
tree,  it  did  not  appear  to  be  much  friglitened  at  U8,  and  we 
liad  time  more  particularly  to  observe  it.  It  had  a  hairy  tail, 
ranch  finer  than  the  ordinary  kangaroo,  and  we  observed  as  it 
went  over  the  ground  that  it  had  not  used  it  as  a  support,  as 
the  Australian  kangaroo  does. 

Macco  proposed  climbing  the  tree  to  attack  it,  but  we 
thought  it  would  be  dangerous  for  him  to  make  the  attempt, 
as  the  creature  might  seize  him  in  its  claws,  and  tear  his  skin. 
He  laughed  at  the  notion,  and  remarked,  '*  If  he  do  dat,  he 
tumble  down.  No,  no ;  you  let  me  alone.  You  go  away,  I 
kill  kangaroo !  " 

Saying  this,  he  made  a  circuit  through  the  thick  forest,  so 
as  to  get  the  tree  between  himself  and  the  branch  on  which 
the  kangaroo  was  sitting.  We,  meantime,  retired  down  the 
glade.  As  soon  as  the  animal  saw  that  we  were  at  a  distance, 
he  began  tearing  away  the  leaves  from  a  branch  and  eating 
them  voraciously.  Macco,  hanging  the  spear  about  his  neck, 
climbed  up  a  neighbouring  tree,  which  was  united  to  the  one 
on  which  the  kangaroo  was  sitting  by  a  strong  band  of  ratan. 
Along  this,  finding  it  secure,  he  cautiously  climbed,  till  he 
gnned  a  branch  directly  above  the  kangaroo.  Wc  watched 
him  anxiously,  afraid  to  move  lest  we  should  disturb  the 
animal.  He  seemed  to  be  considering  whether  his  spear  was 
long  enongh  to  reach  it.  Then  we  saw  him  cautiously  stoop 
down  over  the  branch.  The  moment  the  kangaroo  stopped 
eatingy  he  drew  back  aud  remained  still  as  death.  When  the 
animal  again  commenced  tearing  off  the  twigs,  he  cautiously 
approached.  At  length  he  seemed  satisfied  that  he  was  in  a 
good  position,  and  raising  his  spear,  he  darted  it  down  directly 
on  the  animal's  neck.  It  must  have  pierced  the  spine,  for  the 
creature  instantly  dropped  off  the  branch  and  lay  without 
moving  on  the  ground.     We  ran  up  as  fast  as  our  legs  could 
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carry  us,  but  Macco  was  on  the  spot  before  us,  and  examining 
the  creature.  He  seemed  satisfied  that  it  was  perfectly  dead. 
It  had  a  graceful,  mild-looking  head,  and,  except  in  the  points 
I  have  mentioned,  was  in  all  respects  like  an  ordinary  kan- 
garoo, though  not  so  large  as  the  animals  I  had  read  of  in 
Australia.  It  was  indeed  a  prize  to  ns,  for  we  had  not  killed 
a  cuscus  for  some  time,  and  had  been  living  on  shell-fish,  sago, 
and  cocoa-nuts,  with  now  and  then  a  few  turtle's  eggs.  Fasten- 
ing the  legs  of  our  prize  round  a  piece  of  the  universally  useful 
bamboo,  we  bore  it  off  in  triumph  to  our  mansion,  and  very 
soon  had  some  delicious  steaks  cooking  before  our  fire. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


CARRIED    on   BT   SAVAGES. 

DO  not  know  whether  a  more  than  usually  substantial 
supper  made  us  sleep  sounder  than  we  were  wont  to 
do,  but  the  sun  had  already  risen  when,  the  next 
morning,  I  started  up,  hearing  as  I  fancied  some 
strange  noises  near  us.  My  two  companions  were 
still  asleep  on  their  bamboo  couches  on  either  side 
of  the  hut.  The  noises  seemed  to  me  like  human  voices. 
Oliver  and  Macco  must  have  heard  them  also,  for  directly 
aflerwarc^  they  also  started  up,  and  looked  about  them  with 
a  somewhat  startled  expression  of  countenance. 

We  sprang  to  the  door  of  the  hut.  On  opening  it,  we  saw 
directly  below  it  a  number  of  dark-skinned  savages,  almost 
destitute  of  clothing,  some  of  them  having  huge  black  mop 
heads,  while  others  had  simply  thick  woolly  hair.  From  this  I 
knew  them  at  once,  as  well  as  from  their  strongly-marked, 
ferocious  features,  to  be  Papuans,  or  inhabitants  of  New 
Guinea.  They  seemed  as  much  surprised  at  seeing  us  as  we 
were  at  seeing  them,  and  shouted  out  to  us  in  a  language  we 
of  course  could  not  understand.  By  their  signs,  however,  wo 
knew  that  they  were  telling  us  to  come  down  to  them.  This, 
from  their  imprepossessing  appearance,  we  were  not  well  dis- 
posed to  do.     Probably  they  supposed  we  possessed  firearms, 
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and  were  therefore  unwilling  to  approach  nearer.  They  had 
just  landed,  we  knew,  from  seeing  two  long,  low  canoes  with 
high  steins  and  stems  rudely  carved  and  surmounted  by  plumes 
of  feathers.  A  row  of  mother-of-pearl  shells  apparently 
ornamented  each  side  of  the  gunwale.  The  men  were  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows  and  huge  clubs.  Some  of  them  also  had 
spears  in  their  hands,  but  we  saw  no  guns  among  them.  This 
was  satisfactory.  However,  from  their  numbers  we  knew  too 
well  that  they  could  easily  overpower  us,  if  they  had  evil 
intentions. 

Again  they  shouted  to  us,  and  we  shouted  in  return,  putting 
out  our  hands,  arid  making  other  signs  to  show  that  we  desired 
to  be  friends.  They  only  answered  by  still  louder  shouts, 
some  of  them  apparently  laughing^  at  our  appearance.  They 
now  began  to  approach,  one  party  coming  up  on  one  side, 
one  on  another,  and  a  third  in  the  centre.  We  still  held  our 
post,  hoping  that  they  might  not  come  to  extremities.  We 
thought,  too,  that  perhaps,  seeing  three  people  at  the  door,  they 
might  suppose  others  were  within,  and  not  be  aware  of  how 
far  superior  they  were  in  force  to  us.  As  they  advanced  they 
discovered  our  brush -turkey  pen,  and,  greatly  to  our  distress, 
some  of  them  instantly  stooped  over,  and  began  to  seize  the 
birds,  and  to  fasten  them  by  their  legs  round  their  waists. 
Others  rushed  at  the  body  of  the  kangaroo,  which  hung  by  the 
legs  to  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  immediately  began  cutting  it 
up,  each  man  appropriating  a  portion. 

"  I  hope  they  will  be  content  with  robbing  us,  and  go  away," 
said  Oliver. 

*'  I  am  afraid  not,*'  I  answered.  *'  They  will  soon  find  how 
few  we  are  to  oppose  them,  and  will  not  be  content  until 
they  carry  off  everything  we  possess,  even  if  they  do  not  kill 
us.     They  mean  mischief,  depend  on  that." 

The  savages  having  searched  about,   and  findinu^  nothing 
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else  on  which  to  lay  their  hands,  approached  still  nearer  our 
hnt. 

"  If  they  attack  ns  we  will  sell  our  lives  dearly,"  I  said  to 
Oliver. 

"  I  am  afraid  we  must  do  so,"  he  answered.  "  I  wish  to 
fight  for  your  sake,  though  for  m3r8elf  I  scarcely  think  I  should 
do  so." 

Thinking  that  possibly,  after  all,  they  might  go  away  without 
further  molesting  us,  we  lifted  up  our  ladder  and  shut  the 
door.  Scarcely  had  we  done  so,  than  we  felt  the  house 
violently  shaken,  and  on  looking  out  once  more  I  found  that 
a  number  of  men  had  got  hold  of  the  posts  on  which  it  rested, 
and  seemed  attempting  to  shake  it  down.  They  shook,  and 
phook,  and  shook ;  but  it  was  so  strongly  secured  in  the  ground, 
that  their  united  strength  could  not  pull  it  down.  All  the 
time  they  were  shouting  and  crying  to  each  other,  every  now 
and  then  giving  way  to  hoarse  laughter,  which  occasionally 
broke  into  shrieks  of  merriment.  "  Bery  good  fun  for  deni, 
but  bad  for  us,"  observed  Macco,  as  the  violent  shocks  made 
us  expect  every  instant  to  be  hurled  to  the  ground.  At  length 
they  stopped,  and  there  was  an  ominous  silence.  We  felt  as 
people  do  during  the  lull  of  a  hurricane,  when  they  know  it 
will  come  back  with  tenfold  force.  Presently  we  heard  the 
savages  crying  out  louder  than  ever,  and  directly  afterwards 
thin  wreaths  of  smoke  began  to  ascend  through  the  flooring. 
They  were  about,  we  dreaded,  to  bum  us  out.  Soon  the  crack- 
ling flames  ascended.  We  had  no  help  for  it;  so,  throwing 
open  the  door,  we  sprang  to  the  ground.  We  were  each  of  us 
instantly  surrounded  by  a  number  of  savages.  One  black 
fellow,  with  a  huge  head  of  frizzled-out  hair,  and  a  dark  heavy 
club  in  his  hand,  seized  hold  of  me,  and  I  thought  he  was 
about    to    dash    my    brains   out   with    his  weapon.      Others 

in  like  manner  caught  my  companions.     T  thought  my  last 
(»7)  14 
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moment  had  come,  and  expected  every  instant  to  see  my 
friends  struck  to  the  ground.  No  sooner  had  we  jumped 
down  than  they  began  to  rake  out  the  fire  and  to  pull  down 
the  burning  portions,  though  they  were  only  just  in  time  to 
save  the  hut  from  destruction.  Immediately  a  number  of 
them  rushed  up,  and  began  to  bring  out  our  stores  of  sago  and 
dried  mollusc,  our  cocoa-nuts,  and  other  articles  of  food.  They 
seemed  well  pleased  with  their  prize.  These  they  quickly 
divided  among  themselves. 

The  big  man  with  a  mop  head  now  gave  certain  orders  to 
several  of  his  companions,  who  hurried  off  into  the  wood. 
They  soon  returned  with  some  fine  pieces  of  ratan,  with  which 
they  immediately  bound  our  arms  behind  us,  and  our  legs  so 
close  together,  that  we  could  with  difficulty  walk.  This  being 
done,  they  all  sat  down  and  began  to  consume  our  provisions, 
a  large  portion  of  which  they  quickly  devoured.  On  seeing 
water  in  one  of  our  shells,  they  made  signs  to  Macco  to  ask 
where  we  got  it  from,  and  ordered  him  to  lead  a  party  to  the 
spot.  Going  to  their  ciinoes,  they  returned  with  a  number  of 
long  jars  and  small  casks,  made  of  the  thick  ends  of  large 
bamboos.  The  savages  had  apparently  touched  at  our  island 
for  the  sake  of  getting  food  or  water.  Having  supplied  them- 
selves with  this  necessary  article,  they  unceremoniously 
dragged  us  on  board  their  canoes.  Oliver  and  1  were  taken 
to  one,  and  poor  Macco  to  the  other.  He  looked  very  discon- 
solate when  he  saw  that  he  was  to  be  separated  from  us.  I 
confess  I  felt  very  uncomfortable  at  the  thoughts  of  being  in 
their  power,  for  I  had  heard  that  they  were  not  only  fierce  and 
treacherous,  but  addicted  to  cannibalism,  if  they  were  not 
regular  cannibals.  Still  Oliver  and  I  agreed  that  we  would 
endeavour  to  show  no  signs  of  fear.  They  seemed  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  provisions  with  which  our  stores  had  supplied 
thcin.     Before  shoving  off,  however,  a  party  of  them  again 
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landed,  and  went  to  tbe  cocoa-nut  grove,  of  the  produce  of 
which  they  brought  back  a  quantity.  They  now,  getting  out 
their  paddles,  began  to  glide  away  from  the  island  where  wo 
bad  spent  so  many  weeks.  Looking  back  at  it,  we  admired 
the  numberless  beauties  it  possessed — ^beauties  which  no  change 
of  season  in  that  latitude  could  possibly  mar.  There  was  one 
enemy,  however,  which  might  quickly  scatter  destruction 
aroand.  It  was  likely  to  proceed  from  the  conical  mountain 
in  the  centre  of  the  island.  Already  there  appeared  to  be  a 
white  smoke  ascending  from  the  summit. 

"  Perhaps,  after  all,"  said  Oliver,  "  we  are  taken  away  in 
time  to  be  saved  from  destruction.  See,  our  captors  are 
watching  the  top  of  the  mountain ;  they  too  seem  to  think 
that  something  is  likely  to  happen.  Let  us  be  thankful,  then, 
that  we  have  been  removed  in  time ;  for  had  the  mountain 
burst  forth  while  we  were  on  the  island,  we  could  not  possibly 
have  escaped,  if  the  lava  or  ashes  had  come  down  on  our  side 
of  it." 

While  he  was  speaking  I  was  looking  towards  the  mountain. 
Instead  of  the  volumes  of  smoke  which  had  hitherto  been 
issuing  forth,  there  spouted  out  a  bright  sheet  of  flame,  which, 
expanding  as  it  rose  towards  the  sky,  spread  around  like  a  vast 
fan,  arching  over  and  forming  a  canopy  of  fire  above  the 
island.  Thus  for  an  instant  it  hung  suspended,  threatening 
destruction  to  the  smiling  landscape  below  it.  At  the  same 
moment  sounds  like  the  loudest  peals  of  rolling  thunder  rent 
the  air,  almost  deafening  us  with  their  roar.  Even  our  captors, 
not  unaccustomed  to  such  a  spectacle,  stood  aghast,  clutching 
each  other's  arms,  and  gazing  with  horror-stricken  countenances 
at  the  mountain.  "  See,  see  ! "  cried  Oliver ;  "  how  mercifully 
we  have  been  preserved  ! " 

Indeed  we  had ;  for  down  the  mountain's  side,  half  coverinp^ 
it,  flowed  a  river  of  burning  liquid,  getting  fire  to  the  trees  and 
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Rhrubs,  the  conflagration  spreading  far  and  wide,  fanned  by 
the  breeze  among  the  easily  ignited  timber,  while  from  the 
sky  above  there  rained  down  dense  showers  of  glowing  stones 
and  hot  cinders,  till  the  late  green  island  became  enveloped  in 
flame,  amid  which  the  tall  palms  waved  to  and  fro,  as  if 
struggling  to  escape  from  impending  destruction.  At  the 
same  time,  a  shower  of  fine  ashes  began  to  fall  on  our  heads. 
Thicker  and  thicker  they  came,  obscuring  the  atmosphere,  till 
we  could  merely  distinguish  the  pyramid  of  fire  with  its  fan- 
like summit,  and  the  wide  circle  of  leaping  flames  which  raged 
around  it.  In  a  short  time  the  canoe  was  thickly  covered 
with  ashes,  which  penetrated  also  through  our  clothes,  and  filled 
our  ears  and  nostrils,  making  even  breathing  painful.  The 
savages  at  length  aroused  themselves,  and  seizing  their  paddles, 
began  with  desperate  strokes  to  urge  their  canoe  away  from 
the  ill-fated  island. 

*'  0  Walter,  let  us  return  thanks  to  our  merciful  Father  in 
heaven,  that  what  we  thought  so  great  a  misfortune  has  been 
the  means  of  our  preservation,"  said  Oliver ;  "  and  never  let 
us  mistrust  the  kind  providence  with  which  he  watches  over 
us." 

We  knelt  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  and  I  joined 
Oliver  in  the  prayer  he  offered  up,  the  savages  looking  at  us 
with  surprise,  unable  probably  to  comprehend  in  the  remotest 
degree  what  we  were  about. 

I  should  say  that  some  time  had  been  spent  after  the  events 
I  have  briefly  described  had  taken  place.  We  had  got  to  a 
distance  from  the  burning  island,  and  were  once  more  in  safety. 
Having  become  very  hungry,  we  made  signs  to  our  captors 
that  we  should  like  to  have  some  food.  With  a  careless  air 
they  handed  us  some  lumps  of  our  own  sago,  and  some  pieces 
of  cocoa-nut.  We  were  compelled  to  take  it,  uncooked  as  it 
was ;  for  though  we  showed  by  signs  that  we  should  like  to 
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have  some  bread  made  of  it,  they  laughed  at  our  request,  and 
seemed  to  tell  us  that  it  was  good  enough  for  such  white- 
iJcinned  slaves  as  we  were. 

These  New  Guinea  men  had  apparently  been  on  a  voyage 
to  the  northward,  and  were  returning  to  their  native  land, 
which  lay,  we  judged,  somewhere  to  the  south.  We  ate  our 
hard  sago  cake,  which  we  could  scarcely  have  got  down  without 
the  aid  of  the  cocoa-nut.  We  again  made  signs  that  we  should 
like  an  entire  cocoa-nut,  that  we  might  drink  the  juice.  They 
pointed  in  return  to  the  water  alongside,  and  mockingly,  by 
signs,  intimated  that  we  might  drink  that.  In  vain  we 
entreated  that  they  would  give  us  some  fresh  water  or  a  cocoa- 
nut.  Our  distress  seemed  to  amuse  them  amazingly  ;  for  both 
the  chief  and  his  men  indulged  in  most  uproarious  shouts  of 
laughter,  rolling  about  as  if  they  were  thoroughly  tipsy.  At 
length,  however,  when  they  had  amused  themselves  sufficiently 
at  our  expense,  one  of  them  threw  a  cocoa-nut,  which  hit  Oliver 
on  the  head.  He  could  not  help  exhibiting  some  signs  of 
suffering,  which  made  them  again  burst  into  fits  of  laughter; 
indeed,  they  appeared  to  be  the  merriest  fellows,  though  savage 
in  their  merriment,  that  I  had  ever  met  with.  The  juice, 
however,  which  we  got  from  the  cocoa-nut,  Oliver  declared, 
made  ample  amends  for  the  treatment  we  had  received. 

"  I  do  not  think  they  can  intend  to  kill  and  eat  us,"  he 
observed,  "  or  they  would  feed  us  better  than  they  are  doing. 
We  must  see  how  we  can  best  win  their  good  graces.  If  we 
oould  but  do  something  to  prove  that  we  would  be  useful  to 
them,  we  might  obtain  better  treatment." 

"  Very  true,"  I  answered  ;  "  I  will  do  my  best  to  help  you, 
if  you  can  think  of  anything." 

We  could  distinguish  Macco  sitting  near  the  stern  of  the 
other  canoe  by  the  different  shape  of  his  head,  as  well  as  by 
the  seaman's  woollen  shirt  he  wore.     He  seemed  to  be  sitting 
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quietly,  as  if  listening  to  the  conversation  of  those  around 
him.  However,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  could  comprehend 
anything  of  their  language.  Hour  after  hour  the  savages 
paddled  on,  till  at  length  we  approached  some  rocky  islets, 
towards  which  they  steered.  Here  they  landed,  and  lighting 
a  fire,  rudely  cooked  the  remainder  of  our  kangaroo.  Not  till 
we  petitioned  very  hard  did  they  condescend  to  give  us  any 
portion  of  it.  At  length,  however,  they  made  signs  that  we 
might  cut  off  what  flesh  we  required,  and  we  eagerly  took 
advantage  of  the  permission  they  granted.  At  the  same  time, 
finding  a  bamboo  cask  of  water  at  hand,  we  soon  drained  its 
contents,  and  afterwards  felt  very  much  refreshed.  The  meal 
over,  they  again  took  to  their  canoes,  and  continued  their 
voyage.  How  they  could  manage  to  cook  their  food  on  a  long 
voyage,  I  could  not  discover.  Oliver  suggested  that  they 
perhaps  lived  on  those  occasions  on  cold  provisions ;  indeed, 
their  sago  cakes  would  provide  them  with  suflicient  food,  if 
they  ever  did  make  long  voyages,  which,  however,  I  suspected 
they  did  not. 

At  length,  however,  we  got  close  in  with  the  coast,  which 
we  took  to  be  that  of  New  Guinea.  On  either  side,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  it  was  covered  with  tall  forest-trees  and 
dense  brushwood.  They  were  considerably  taller  than  those 
on  our  island — some  of  the  most  lofty  being  draped  with 
festoons  of  the  creeping  ratans,  which  gave  them  a  peculiarly 
graceful  appearance.  The  sands,  unlike  many  of  those  of  the 
volcanic  islands  we  had  passed,  were  white  and  glittering,  and 
the  water  of  the  most  transparent  nature,  so  that,  looking  over 
the  side,  we  could  see  far  down  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 
In  the  distant  interior  rose  up  ranges  of  lofty  mountains, 
appearing  one  beyond  another,  and  extending,  till  lost  to  view 
by  distance,  both  to  the  north  and  south.  Altogether  the 
country  appeared  magnificent  in  the  extreme.     Under  other 
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circumstances  I  should  have  been  delighted  to  visit  it ;  but  the 
idea  of  having  to  live  among  such  fierce-looking  savages 
was  terrible,  especially  when  we  could  not  help  thinking  that 
if  they  did  not  kill  and  eat  us,  they  would  at  all  events  make 
us  labour  as  slaves. 

Our  captors,  instead  of  landing,  continued  to  proceed  towards 
the  south.  As  night  approached,  they  ran  into  a  little  sandy 
bay,  where,  hauling  up  their  canoes,  which,  notwithstanding 
their  large  size,  were  veiy  light,  they  all  assembled  on  shore. 
We  were  now  on  that  mysterious  coast  of  New  Guinea. 
I^Iacco  was  allowed  to  come  near  us.  I  asked  him  whether 
he  thought  we  could  manage  to  run  away  while  our  captors 
were  asleep. 

**  Dey  run  faster  dan  we,"  he  answered,  "  and  if  dey  catchy  dey 
kill,  and  if  dey  kill  dey  eat.  No,  no,  Massa  Walter ;  we  stay 
and  try  and  make  friends.  I  tell  dem  big  ship  come  soon  and 
bring  cloth,  and  knives,  and  hatchets,  and  all  sorts  of  good 
t'ings  for  dem,  if  dey  no  hurt  us." 

How  Macco  had  contrived  to  explain  this  I  could  not  under- 
stand, but  he  seemed  very  confident  that  they  had  compre- 
hended him.  Some  of  the  party,  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows,  started  away  into  the  woods,  while  the  others  collected 
sticks  and  lighted  a  fire.  The  hunters  soon  returned,  bring- 
ing with  them  a  tree  kangaroo  and  a  cuscus,  with  several  large 
bats.  The  latter  creatures  I  had  seen  before,  and  heard  them 
called  flying  foxes.  They  were  very  ugly,  and  one  of  them 
which  I  took  up  had  a  rank,  powerful,  foxy  odour.  One  of 
the  natives  who  saw  me  thought  I  was  going  to  eat  it  raw,  1 
suppose,  for  he  shouted  out,  and  I  quickly  dropped  it.  They 
immediately  set  to  work  to  skin  these  creatures,  and  cutting 
them  up,  roasted  them  on  sticks  before  the  fire.  Some  rough 
sago,  which  they  baked  on  the  embers,  was  also  produced. 

We  sat  apart  from  them,  and  they  commenced  their  feast 
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without  intending  apparently  to  give  us  any.  Macco,  however, 
after  waiting  a  few  minutes,  observed,  "  Dis  no  do;*'  and  getting 
up,  approached  the  savage-looking  group.  Pointing  to  his 
mouth,  he  quietly  stooped  down,  and  was  carrying  off  one  of 
the  bats. 

"  No,  no,"  I  shouted ;  "  bring  us  a  piece  of  kangaroo  or  the 
other  animal." 

The  savages  looked  somewhat  astonished  at  his  audacity, 
but  yet  no  one  prevented  him.  Throwing  down  the  half 
roasted  bat,  he  placed  several  pieces  of  the  other  meat  on 
leaves,  which  served  them  as  plates,  and  came  back  to  us  with 
them  in  triumph.  He  then  returned  for  some  sago.  With 
this  food  we  made  a  tolerably  hearty  meal,  and  certainly  felt 
our  spirits  a  little  the  better  for  it.  The  savages  then,  again 
going  into  the  thicket,  brought  out  a  number  of  bamboos,  with 
some  tall  ferns,  with  which  they  constructed  some  rude  huts, 
sufficient  to  hold  all  the  party.  We,  imitating  their  example, 
did  the  same,  and  commending  ourselves  to  Him  who  had 
hitherto  so  mercifully  watched  over  us,  lay  down  to  sleep. 

By  dawn  the  next  morning  the  savages  were  on  foot,  and 
having  consumed  the  remains  of  their  supper,  began  to  shove 
off  their  boats.  Macco  managed  to  get  hold  of  a  little  more 
sago  and  meat,  with  which  we  made  a  scanty  breakfast.  We 
were  in  hopes  that  they  were  going  to  leave  us  behind, 
but  they  had  no  such  intentions;  and  as  soon  as  the  boats 
were  in  the  water,  their  mop-headed  chief  made  signs  to 
us  to  go  on  board — an  order  we  obeyed  with  as  good  a  grace 
as  we  could  command.  The  canoes  paddled  on  the  whole  of 
the  next  day,  the  coast  scenery  being  very  similar  to  what  we 
had  previously  passed.  Towards  evening  we  entered  a  large 
bay  completely  sheltered  from  the  sea.  On  one  side  of  it, 
towards  which  they  directed  their  course,  we  came  in  sight 
of  what  appeared  to  be  a  village  built  out  on  the  water. 
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Their  dwellings,  if  such  they  were,  were  curious,  dilapidated 
edifices.  They  stood  on  platforms  supported  by  posts,  placed 
apparently  without  any  attempt  at  regularity.  Many  of  the 
posts- were  twisted  and  crooked,  and  looked  as  if  they  were 
tumbling  down.  The  bouses  were  very  low,  the  roofs  being 
in  the  shape  of  boats  turned  bottom  upwards.  They  were  con- 
nected with  the  land  by  long  rude  bridges,  which  seemed  as  if 
they  could  scarcely  support  the  weight  of  a  person  going  over 
them.  As  we  drew  nearer,  we  saw  that  the  fronts  of  these 
dwellings  were  ornamented  with  rude  carving,  sometimes  of 
the  human  figure,  sucb  as  the  grossest  savages  alone  could 
wish  to  exhibit.  Under  the  roofs  of  the  houses  were  hung 
as  decorations  rows  of  human  skulls ;  trophies,  we  concluded, 
of  their  combats  with  neighbouring  tribes. 

The  canoes  were  received  with  loud  shouts  from  the  in- 
habitants of  the  village,  who  came  out  on  the  platforms  to 
welcome  them,  lowering  down  some  roughly  made  ladders  to 
enable  them  to  ascend.  Alongside  the  platforms  were  a 
number  of  canoes  of  various  sizes,  some  capable  only  of  con- 
taining one  person,  with  outriggers  to  prevent  them  going 
over.  Our  captors  made  a  sign  to  us  to  follow  them,  and  we 
DOW  had  to  stand  in  a  row  and  be  inspected  by  their  friends. 
We  were  arranged  on  the  platform,  for  the  houses  were  far  too 
low  to  allow  of  our  standing  upright  in  them. 

Fierce  as  the  savages  looked,  they  were  most  of  them  re- 
markably fine  men,  tall  and  athletic.  Tlie  women,  however, 
except  a  few  who  appeared  to  be  very  young,  were  most  un- 
attractive. Their  features  were  strongly  marked,  -and  their 
dress  coarse  and  disgusting.  It  consisted  of  stripes  of  palm 
leaves,  worn  tightly,  round  the  body,  and  reaching  to  the 
knees,  and  dirty  in  the  extreme.  Their  hair,  frizzled  out, 
was  tied  in  a  huge  bunch  at  the  back  of  the  head.  We  saw 
them,  while  they  were  talking  and  looking  at  us,  forking  it 


out  with  large  wuuileii  fuiks,  liuviitg  four  or  live  prongs :  in- 
deed, an  ordiuary  comb  would  iiavc  Iwen  uE  little  Burvice  in 
sncli  a  mass  of  cranial  vegetation.  The  wuuien  wore  ear-rings 
and  necklaces  arranged  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Some  of  them 
had  two  necklaces,  made  of  white  beads  or  kan^'aroo  teeth, 
which  looked  well  on  tlioir  dark  glossy  skins.     The  ear-rings 
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were  composed  of  thick  silver  or  copper  wire,  in  hoops,  the 
ends  crossing  each  other.  Some  of  them  had  the  ends  of  their 
necklaces  attached  to  their  ear-rings,  and  then  looped  up  to 
the  chignon  behind,  which  had  a  very  elegant  appearance,  if 
anything  could  look  elegant  on  such  unprepossessing  dames. 

The  men  had  a  far  gpreater  number  of  ornaments  than  the 
women,  most  of  them  composed  of  the  teeth  of  small  animals. 
Thej  had  finger-rings  as  well  as  necklaces  and  car-rings,  and 
also  bracelets.  Some,  too,  wore  bands  round  the  arm,  just 
beneath  the  shoulder,  with  bunches  of  bright-coloured  feathers 
or  hair  attached  to  them.  Others,  also,  wore  anklets  and 
bands,  made  of  shell  or  brass- wire,  below  the  knee.  All  the 
chiefs,  and  those  who  wished  to  be  exquisites,  carried  a  huge 
forked  comb,  which  they  continually  employed  in  passing 
through  their  hair,  much  as  I  have  seen  people  with  large 
whiskers  keep  pulling  at  them  when  they  had  notliing  better 
to  do. 

We  only  hoped  that  our  captors  had  formed  a  better  opinion 
of  OS  than  we  had  of  them.  They  appeared  undecided  what 
to  do  with  us.  At  last,  however,  the  chief,  whom  we  called 
Frizzlepate,  made  us  a  sign  to  enter  one  of  the  houses,  and 
pointed  to  a  little  box-like  room,  into  which  we  could  just 
manage  to  creep.  The  partition  walls  of  the  house  were 
formed  of  a  sort  of  thatch,  and  the  only  articles  of  furniture 
we  saw  within  were  rude  wooden  plates  and  basins,  with  one 
or  two  metal  cooking -vessels  apparently,  and  a  number  of 
baskets  and  mats.  Their  weapons  were  spears,  bows,  and 
clubs.  The  mats  were  evidently  used  for  sleeping  on.  They 
were  made  of  the  broad  leaves  of  the  pandauus,  sewn  together, 
with  their  usual  neatness,  in  three  layers.  One  end  is  sewn 
up,  so  that  when  used  for  sleeping  it  forms  a  kind  of  sack, 
serving  at  the  same  time  for  mattress  and  coverlid.  AVe  siiw 
them   also  used  in  rainy  weather,  worn  over  the  head^  the 
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sewn-up  end  being  uppermost,  sei-ving  thus  tlie  purpose  of 
umbrella  and  greatcoat.  Most  of  tbe  men  wore  in  their  belts 
a  chopping  knife  and  axe.  Some  of  them  had  besides 
smaller  knives,  and  a  skin  pouch,  with  a  bamboo  case,  con- 
taining betel -root,  tobacco,  and  lime.  The  mats,  however, 
were  certainly  the  most  useful  articles  in  their  possession.  They 
could  be  folded  up  in  a  very  small  space  for  travelling,  both 
as  a  protection  from  rain  and  as  bedding  at  night :  indeed, 
they  were  equal  in  most  respects  to  the  Mackintosh  rugs  used 
by  our  officers  in  campaigning. 

We  were  expecting  to  go  supperless  to  our  cramped-up  bed, 
when  a  woman,  with  a  more  pleasing  expression  of  counte- 
nance than  most  of  those  we  had  seen,  came  to  our  room  with 
a  basket  containing  sonic  plantains  and  yams,  with  a  few 
cooked  fish.  She  signed  to  us  to  take  the  contents  and  give 
her  back  the  basket,  with  which  she  immediately  disappeared. 
Anxiety  for  the  future  would  have  kept  us  awake,  had  not  our 
eai*s  been  assailed  by  the  loud  chattering  and  laughter  of 
the  natives  in  the  hut  in  which  we  were  located,  as  well  as  in 
those  around  us.  Even  in  that  small  hut  there  must  have 
been  a  dozen  or  twenty  people,  which  was  not  surprising,  if 
they  were  contented  with  the  small  space  they  had  awarded 
us. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


OUR  ADVENTURES  IN  NEW  GUINEA. 

|EXT  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  the  whole  commu- 
nity was  on  foot.  The  men  came  out,  and  sat 
themselves  down  on  their  platforms,  where  they 
began  to  smoke  very  curious  pipes,  made  of  a 
single  piece  of  wood,  with  an  upright  stalk  under 
the  bowl,  which  either  rested  on  the  ground  or  on 
their  knees.  The  tube  was  at  right  angles  with  this,  and  the 
bowl  shaped  like  a  cup  on  the  top  of  the  stalk,  a  knot  of 
wood  at  the  outer  end  of  the  tube  serving  to  balance  it.  The 
women  were  seen  going  along  the  beach  to  the  shore,  or 
descending  into  the  small  canoes,  we  concluded  either  to  fish, 
or  to  collect  limpets  or  other  molluscs  from  the  rocks  for  food. 
Not  knowing  exactly  what  to  do,  we  got  up  and  were  about 
to  follow  them,  when  a  shout  from  Prince  Frizzlcpate,  as  we 
now  called  him  (for  he  seemed  to  be  the  chief  of  this  delect- 
able community),  reached  our  ears.  He  made  signs  to  us 
that  we  were  to  take  two  of  the  canoes  and  go  into  the  bay  to 
fish,  as  the  women  were  doing. 

"  Dat  bery  good,"  observed   Macco.      "  3Ie  know  how  to 
catch  more  fish  dan  dem.'* 

We  found  a  number  of  lines,  with  hooks  made  of  the  bones 
of  birds,  hung  up  in  the  house.     When  we  offered  to  take 
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them,  Prince  Frizzlepate  nodded  his  pennission.  Macco  also 
borrowed  one  of  their  knives,  with  which  to  cut  some  shell- 
fish from  the  rocks  to  serve  as  bait.  We  had  fortunately  not 
consumed  all  our  sago  or  fish ;  and  these,  hidden  in  our 
pockets,  we  took  with  us,  for  our  masters  apparently  had  no 
intention  of  providing  us  with  food.  We  quickly  got  the 
bait,  and,  guided  by  Macco— he  being  in  one  of  the  canoes, 
and  Oliver  and  I  in  the  other — we  paddled  off  to  a  point  near 
where  the  women  were  fishing.  Soon  after  we  let  down  our 
lines,  Macco  hauled  up  a  fine  fish.  He  caught  double  as  many 
as  Oliver  and  I  together. 

We  naturally  talked  of  the  possibility  of  making  our  escape 
in  the  canoe ;  but  where  to  go  to  was  the  difificulty.  We  saw 
also  that  we  were  observed  from  the  huts,  a  large  canoe  being 
apparently  kept  ready  to  make  chase  should  we  attempt  to 
paddle  off.  After  a  little  time,  we  ate  the  provisions  we  had 
brought  with  us,  turning  our  backs  towards  the  shore  as  we 
did  so,  for  fear  our  masters  might  observe  it.  We  were  already 
beginning  to  practise  some  of  the  arts  of  slaves.  Having 
caught  a  good  supply  of  fish,  we  paddled  back  towards  the 
shore. 

*'  I  vote  we  land  on  the  beach,  instead  of  going  back  to 
those  dirty  huts,**  I  observed.  And  Oliver  agreed  vsrith  me. 
Macco,  however,  seemed  rather  doubtful  that  we  should  bring 
down  on  our  heads  the  displeasure  of  our  masters.  The 
women  had  landed  some  time  before.  Either  the  men  were 
sleeping,  or  they  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  call  us,  and, 
reaching  the  beach,  we  landed  and  hauled  up  our  canoes. 

Oliver  proposed  that  we  should  light  a  fire  and  cook  some 
of  our  fish.  A  flame  was  soon  produced  by  Macco,  in  his 
usual  way,  with  two  pieces  of  bamboo ;  and  we  soon  had  our 
fish  cooking  before  it.  Having  finished  our  meal,  we  walked 
a  little  way  into  the  country.    We  had  not  gone  far  when  we  ob- 
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Kireil  a  small  hut,  raised  from  tlie  grounil,  somewhat  like  those 
on  the  beacb.  Near  it,  leaning  on  a  bank,  ne  saw  a.  woman 
who  appeared  very  like  the  kind  person  who  had  brought  us 
our  provisioiM  on  the  prev  ons  even  ng  She  was  stoop  ng 
forward  with  a  small  branch  n  her  hand  On  gett  ng  nea  er, 
we  saw  that  she  was  playing  w  th  a  1  ttle  oh  Id    nbo  was 


Kcatetl  in  a  large  bivalve  shell  full  of  ivnln 
nificent  bath  for  the  little  blnck  fellow,  and  it  w. 
than   the  sheik  we  had  found  on  our  ifllnnd,  . 


magnificent 
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Hpecimen  of  the  Tridacna  gigas.  The  woman  was  young,  and 
far  pleasanter-looking  than  most  of  the  women  in  the  huts. 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  it  is  her,"  said  Oliver,  when  we  approached. 
She  seemed  somewhat  startled  at  seeing  us,  and  instinctively 
lifted  her  little  boy  out  of  the  bath,  and  held  him,  dripping  as 
he  was,  in  her  arms.  That  did  not  signify,  however,  as  she 
was  clothed  in  very  scanty  garments.  We  stopped  short,  not 
further  to  alarm  her ;  and  then,  recovering  herself,  she  signed 
to  us  that  we  might  come  nearer.  She  pointed  to  the  huts  on 
the  beach,  and  seemed  to  intimate  that  we  had  better  go  back, 
lest  the  chief  should  be  angry  at  our  wandering  about  the 
shore  without  his  leave.  She  then  patted  us  on  our  heads, 
which  we  took  to  signify  that  she  wished  ns  well.  Of  this, 
indeed,  from  her  previous  kind  conduct,  we  had  no  doubt. 

"  We  will  give  her  some  of  our  fish,"  I  said.  "  It  will  show 
her  that  we  are  grateful  to  her  for  her  kindness." 

Macco,  hearing  my  proposal,  ran  back  to  the  boat,  and 
returning  with  several  fine  fish,  placed  them  at  her  feet. 
Having  done  this,  we  hurried  back  to  the  canoe,  and  paddled 
away  to  the  huts.  On  climbing  up  the  ladders,  we  found 
that  the  men  had  been  sleeping,  which  had  been  the  reason, 
probably,  we  had  been  allowed  so  much  liberty.  As  we 
were  bringing  the  fish  up  to  the  platform,  the  chief  awoke, 
and  seemed  well  pleasied  with  our  success,  for  he  nodded  his 
head,  and  graciously  gave  each  of  us  a  fish. 

For  two  or  three  days  we  were  sent  out  in  the  same  manner, 
and  each  time  Macco  was  successful.  We,  however,  discussed 
all  sorts  of  plans  for  making  our  escape;  for  although  we 
were  not  especially  ill-treated,  we  yet  could  not  tell  how  soon 
the  mood  of  our  savage  masters  might  change. 

I  was  very  anxious  to  see  something  of  the  interior.  An 
opportunity  arrived  sooner  than  I  had  expected.  Early  one 
morning,  the  chief  awoke  us,  and  signified  that  he  wanted  us 
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to  attend  him  on  shore.  It  appeared,  that  liaying  found  us  so 
useful  as  fishermen,  he  expected  that  we  should  be  equally 
successful  as  hunters.  Having  put  bows  and  arrows  into  our 
hands,  he  signified  that  we  should  attend  him.  About  a 
dozen  men  were  collected  together,  armed  also  with  bows  and 
arrows  and  spears.  On  the  ground  were  several  baskets,  and 
just  as  we  were  beginning  to  march,  some  of  the  men  lifted 
them  up,  and,  without  asking  our  leave,  strapped  them  on 
over  our  shoulders — an  immistakable  hint  that  they  expected 
us  to  carry  them.  I,  feeling  indignant  at  this  proceeding,  let 
the  basket  drop  ;  on  which  the  chief,  casting  an  angry  glance 
at  me,  gave  me  a  blow  across  the  shoulder  with  his  spear, 
which  made  me  feel  so  faint  that  I  nearly  fell  to  the  ground. 
My  companions  wisely  took  the  hint,  and,  just  as  they  were 
about  to  follow  my  example,  re-secured  the  baskets.  1  saw 
that  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  so,  again  lifting  up  mine,  I 
followed  the  party  as  fast  as  I  could. 

*'  You  see,  Massa  Walter,*'  observed  Macco,  "  dem  can 
make  us  do  what  dey  like,  so  no  use  cry  out.  ^  Grin  and  bear 
it,'  as  Potto  Jumbo  say  to  me  bery  often." 

As  we  passed  through  the  forest  we  caught  sight  of 
numerous  beautiful  birds  fiying  among  the  trees,  and  countless 
numbers  of  lovely  butterflies  flitting  to  and  fro,  and  beetles 
crawling  over  the  g^rass  or  climbing  the  trunks  of  the  trees. 
"  What  would  not  Mr.  Hooker  give  to  be  here  I"  I  could  not 
help  exclaiming. 

I  was  going  to  put  my  foot  on  what  I  thought  a  large  leaf, 
when  I  saw  it  suddenly  rise  and  spring  forward.  A  little 
way  on  I  saw  another  creature — for  a  creature  it  was — of  tlie 
same  description ;  and,  looking  at  it  more  narrowly,  I  saw 
that  it  was  an  enormous  grasshopper.  The  wing  covers, 
which  were  fully  nine  inches  across,  were  of  a  fine  green 
colour,  looking  exactly   like  one  of  the  large  sliiuing  leaves 
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wliitli  liutig  from  the  trees  above.  The  thorax  was  covered 
ly  ft  large  triangular  sheath  o(  a  homy  nature.  Its  serrated 
edges,  and  a  somewhat  wavy  hollow  surface,  with  a  line  down 


■  lie  centre,  made  it  also  look  very  like  a  leaf.     At  n  giie^s, 
fur  I  could  not  measure  it,  I  should  say  that  it  was  lietvvccii 

two  and  throe  inches  long.     Tlie  body  was  short,  but  the  legs 
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were  very  long  and  strongly  spined.  It  did  not  move  very 
fast,  80  tbat  I  could  examine  it  easily.  Though  only  at  a  very 
short  distance,  I  could  not  have  distinguished  it  from  the 
number  of  fallen  leaves  among  which  it  moved.  Overhead 
were  numbers  of  cockatoos,  parrots,  and  other  birds  of  gay 
plumage,  while  now  and  then  we  caught  sight  of  a  brush-turkey 
running  along  rapidly  over  the  ground.  Many  of  the  butter- 
flies we  saw  were  of  magnificent  size,  and  all  richly  adorned 
with  the  most  brilliant  colours. 

At  length  the  savages  stopped  under  some  high  trees  with 
wide-spreading  branches,  though  thinly  clothed  with  leaves. 
Several  of  them  then  ascended,  carrying  with  them  bows,  and 
a  number  of  arrows  with  round  weighted  heads,  while  each 
man  also  carried  a  large  piece  of  roughly-formed  matting  at 
his  side.  Ascending  the  trees,  they  stretched  out  the  matting 
across  the  branches,  just  above  a  convenient  fork  on  whicli 
they  took  their  seats.  In  a  short  time,  as  the  sun  was  ting- 
ing the  lofty  tops  of  the  trees,  we  heard  the  well-known  sound 
of  "  Wawk — wuwk — wa wk !  — Wok — wok  —  wok  ! ' '  Soon 
afterwards  we  caught  sight  of  a  flight  of  the  most  magnificent 
birds  of  paradise  assembled  on  the  branches,  and  immediately 
they  began  the  curious  dance  we  had  before  seen,  spreading 
out  their  brilliant  feathers,  which  glittered  like  masses  of  gold- 
thread in  the  sunlight  above  our  heads.  The  hunters  mean- 
time lay  hid  under  their  pahn-leaf  shelter.  Presently,  one  let 
fly  an  arrow,  which  stunned  a  bird,  and  it  fell  to  the  ground. 
Another  and  another  arrow  was  shot,  few  failing  to  bring 
down  a  bird.  The  lovely  creatures,  unconscious  of  the  fate 
of  their  companions,  continued  their  dance,  seeming  too  much 
interested  in  themselves  to  think  of  the  rest.  At  length  an 
arrow  whizzed  by  one  of  the  birds,  which  it  failed  to  strike. 
This  seemed  to  astonish  the  rest ;  and,  looking  about,  it  dis- 
covered one  of  the  hunters.     Ininiediatelv,  with  loud  cries,  the 
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whole  Tose  from  tlie  tree, 
aud  flew  away  with  rapi<i 
wings  from  tlie  spot 
The  Bavagee  then  got 
donn  the  tree  to  secure 
their  prizeR 

Satisfied  with  their 
EucCQiiS,  ihey  now  took 
out  some  food,  which 
they  commenced  eating 
niacco,  as  before,  in  spite 
of  their  angry  looks, 
corned  off  a  small  por 
tion  for  us  and  liimst,lf 
A<j  soon  &s  thtir  meal 
^^  IS  hastily  coiuludod, 
tliLy  began  cutting  off 
llie  wings  and  feet  of  the 
lirds  ■ft  lieu  the  skin 
«as  taken  off  the  body 
a  stout  stick  was  run 
through  it  coming  out 
at  the  mouth  Hound 
thi^  a  number  of  leaver 
ucre  stuffed,  and  the 
skin  was  tli(,n  wrapped 
11  ji  in  a  palm  spathe 
I  t>aw  at  once  how  it 
uos  that  the  legend  of 
their  haMnj,  no  wings 
or  ftet  had  ariHon  Tlie 
beautiful  flowing  plum 
n-,e    appeared    to    gnat 
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ailrantage,  but  the  body,  by  this  process,  was  greatly  retluceil 
and  shortened,  and  gave  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  the  real 
shape  of  the  bird. 
While  speaking  of  the 
birds  of  paradise  I 
should  like  to  dcscr  be 
tbe  great  variety  wh  eh 
exists.  Those  I  have 
described  are  very  d  f 
fereot  from  the  ord  na  j 
bird  of  paradise,  w  tl 
which  ladies  were  accus 
tomed  to  ornament  tt  e 
hats  and  bonnets.  Thu 
is  a  very  beautiful  1  t(1 
bird,  but  not  to  be  co 
pared  to  the  Great  Para 
dise  bird,  or  tbe  Rcl 
Paradise  bird,  or  tl  c 
King  Paradise  bird  or 
indeed,  to  several  olht-  s 
which  I  saw  brou^l  I 
from  various  parte  of 
New  Guinea,  or  from  tl  c 
neighbouring  isUn  In 
One  of  the  most  cu 
out>  and  beautiful 
the  Red  Paradise  b  I 
which  is  said  to  be  only 
found  in  the  island  of 

Waigiou.     In  the  same  iiimucht*ihu)™». 

inland,  another  bird,  called  the  Red  Magnificent,  is 
The  birdii  having  been  prepared  tor  trnvi-lliug,  tin 
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now  roused  themselves,  and  signified  to  us  that  we  must  con- 
tinue hunting.  We  kept  close  to  Macco,  knowing  tliat  he  was 
more  likely  to  be  successful  than  we  were.  We  urged  him  to 
try  and  get  away  from  them,  that  we  might  be  by  ourselves. 

**  But  we  get  lost ;  we  no  find  our  way  back,"  he  answered. 

"But  I  thought  you  were,  accustomed  to  your  native  forests, 
and  that  you  could  easily  find  your  way,"  I  observed. 

"  Dis  forest  not  like  my  forest,"  he  answered.  "  I  dere 
know  de  signs.  Here  bery  different.  I  live  here  one  year, 
two  year,  and  den  I  find  my  way  about." 

**  I  thought  you  could  find  your  way  by  instinct,"  I  said, 
"  through  the  forest." 

"  Macco  not  know  what  'stinct  mean,"  he  answered.  "  Me 
know  de  signs  on  de  trees,  de  way  de  rivers  nm  or  de  streams 
run,  where  de  mountains  are,  where  de  sun  rise,  where  de  sun 
set.     Den  know  de  way." 

However  we  managed,  while  our  masters  started  off  in  one 
direction,  to  take  an  opposite  one ;  and  before  long,  as  we 
moved  cautiously  through  the  wood,  we  caught  sight  of  a 
cuscus.  Macco  was  quickly  up  a  tree,  and  soon  captured  the 
poor  beast.  Not  long  after  we  came  up  with  a  tree  kangaroo, 
to  which  we  gave  chase.  We  caught  him  as  we  had  done  the 
other  on  our  island,  and  had  now  two  animals  to  take  to  our 
masters.  We  hung  them  by  their  feet  over  a  bamboo,  and 
carried  them  along  in  the  direction  we  believed  would  lead  to 
the  coast.  We  had  gone  some  distance  when  we  began  to 
doubt  whether  we  were  going  right.  The  forest  was  far  too 
thick  to  allow  us  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  sea,  by  w^hich  we 
might  have  guided  our  steps.  At  length,  fatigued  with  carry- 
ing our  heavy  burden,  we  stopped  to  rest.  On  a  piece  of 
fallen  timber  on  which  we  sat,  I  observed  some  curious  flies 
with  slender  bodies,  and  w^onderfully  long  legs,  which  raised 
their  bodies  high  above  the  surface  on  which  tliey  stood ;  but  the 
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remarkable  thing  about  them  was  the  large  lioms  which  pro- 
jected from  below  their  eyes,  very  nearly  as  long  as  the 
animals  themselves,  something  in  shape  like  the  horns  of  a 
stag.  Their  eyes  were  violet  and  green,  and  the  bodies  and 
legs  yellowish  brown,  and  their  horns  black.  We  had  been 
silent  for  some  time,  each  of  us  occupied  in  his  own  thoughts, 
when,  looking  up,  we  saw  a  long  snouted  animal  approaching 
slowly  and  rubbing  his  nose  into  the  soft  ground  as  he  advanced. 
'^  Pig,  pig,"  cried  Macco,  starting  up  and  giving  chase,  speur  in 
hand.  The  pig,  however,  was  far  too  quick  for  him,  more 
active  considerably  than  the  cuscus  or  the  tree  kangaroo,  and 
though  Macco  ran  fast,  piggy,  who  knew  the  country,  ran 
faster ;  and  in  a  short  time  Macco  returned,  somewhat  crest- 
fallen at  his  want  of  success.  ^'  If  we  kill  three  animals 
dey  tink  we  great  hunters,"  he  exclaimed.  ''  We  look  for 
another  piggy,  and  try  cachy." 

We  now  thought  it  time  to  continue  our  journey.  We  had 
not  got  far,  however,  when  we  heard  shouts  behind  us,  and 
turning  round,  we  saw  a  number  of  black  fellows,  their  counte- 
nances expressive  of  rage,  pursuing  us  with  clubs  uplifted.  To 
fly  through  that  jungle  would  have  been  folly,  so  we  stopped 
and  faced  the  savages.  I  fully  believed  from  their  gestures  that 
our  last  moments  had  arrived.  They  were  within  a  dozen  yards 
of  us,  and  in  another  moment  our  brains  would  have  been  dashed 
out  on  the  ground,  when  a  cry  was  heard  coming  from  one  side, 
and  in  an  instant  afterwards  a  young  woman  burst  through 
the  thicket,  and  threw  herself  between  us  and  our  enemies. 
We  recognized  her  as  the  kind  person  we  had  seen  bathing  her 
baby  in  the  large  shell.  She  held  up  a  branch  between  us 
and  the  men,  and  appeared  to  be  expostulating  earnestly  with 
them.  She  used  much  gesture  and  spoke  with  vehemence. 
(Tradually  their  countenances  somewhat  calmed,  and  their  clubs, 
which  had   been  raised,  slowly  descended  to  the  ground.     As 
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they  stood  leaning  on  them  she  pointed  to  the  animals  we  had 
killed.     Macco  had  been  watching  both  parties  attentively. 

"  Dey  tink  we  run  away.  She  say  no,"  he  observed.  "  We 
take  dem  and  give  dem  to  her." 

On  this  we  lifted  up  the  kangaroo  and  coscus,  which  we  had 
placed  behind  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  exhibited  them  to  the 
savages,  laying  them  afterwards  at  the  feet  of  the  young  female ; 
I  cannot  say  our  fair  friend,  for  she  was  almost  as  dark  as  a 
sloe  berry.  We  then  lifted  them  up  again,  and  inquired  of  her 
by  signs  what  we  were  to  do  with  them.  She  told  us  in  the  same 
dumb  language  that  we  were  to  accompany  her,  and  pointing 
to  the  path  up  which  we  had  come,  she  bade  us  go  before, 
walking  herself  between  us  and  the  men,  as  if  to  protect  us 
from  them.  We  went  on  and  on,  and  now  found  from  the 
time  we  took  to  reach  her  hut,  that  we  must  have  been  going 
inland  instead  of  towards  the  village  on  the  sea-shore.  This 
naturally  made  the  savages  suppose  we  were  attempting  to  run 
away. 

On  arriving  at  the  hut  she  again  addressed  the  men,  who 
thereon  began  to  cut  up  the  animals. 

They  carried  away  the  whole  of  the  cuscus  and  part  of  the 
kangaroo.  The  other  part  we  supposed  she  had  claimed  as 
her  perquisite.  She  then  made  signs  to  us  that  we  were  to 
remain.  Who  she  was  we  could  not  tell,  but  we  concluded 
that  she  was  a  chief's  daughter,  or,  at  all  events,  a  person  of 
great  influence  and  probably  of  rank  among  them.  As  soon 
as  the  men  had  gone,  she  lighted  a  fire  and  cooked  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  kangaroo,  placing  a  savoury  piece  before  us  on 
some  palm  leaves,  to  which  she  added  some  well-made  cakes  of 
sago,  far  superior  in  flavour  to  those  we  had  manufactured. 

She  now  signified  to  us  that  we  were  to  build  a  hut  for  our- 
selves in  which  to  pass  the  night,  and  took  us  to  a  spot  where 
we  found  an  abimdance  of  bamboos,  and  the  large  palm  leaves 
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I  have  before  described.  She  seemed  much  amused  at  our 
awkwardness  in  putting  up  the  building,  and  quickly  set  to 
work  to  show  us  the  way,  so  that  in  a  short  time  we  had  a 
comfortable  little  hut  for  a  sleeping  place. 

**  I  wish  we  knew  her  name  !  "  observed  Oliver.  "  I  have 
often  read  of  acts  like  these,  and  of  the  way  in  which  women 
have  saved  the  lives  of  people  as,  I  am  sure,  she  has  done 
ours.  They  are  the  same  all  the  world  over.  We  have  now  a 
proof  of  it." 

We  were  in  hopes  that  after  this  we  should  be  employed  en- 
tirely by  the  kind  lady,  for  lady  she  was  in  her  look  and  manner, 
though  she  had  but  few  garments  and  no  ornaments. 

The  next  day,  however.  Prince  Frizzlepate  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  ordered  us  to  go  off  fisliing.  She  nodded  to  us 
as  much  as  to  tell  us  that  we  had  better  do  so,  and  accordingly 
we  entered  the  canoes  which  we  had  used  before.  We  had 
even  more  than  our  usual  success,  and  returned  with  a  number 
of  fine  fish.     On  landing  we  took  up  the  finest  to  our  friend. 

"  I  have  thought  of  a  name  for  her,"  I  exclaimed,  as  we 
walked  along,  "  I  remember  reading  of  a  Princess  Serena  of 
some  island  in  the  Pacific,  and  I  doubt  if  she  could  have  been 
more  amiable  than  this  lady;  so  I  propose  we  call  her  Princess 
Serena." 

Oliver  agreed  with  me.  Macco  only  grinned.  Probably  he 
saw  nothing  like  a  princess  about  her — only  a  kind-hearted 
girl,  who  had  taken  compassion  on  three  unfortunate  strangers. 

We  presented  our  fish  in  due  fonn  to  the  princess,  and  she 
graciously  received  them,  being  indeed  highly  pleased  with 
the  present.  With  the  remainder  we  returned  to  ouf  masters. 
They  received  the  fish  as  a  matter  of  course,  not  deigning 
in  any  way  to  thank  us.  Without  asking  their  leave  we  slipped 
back  into  our  canoes,  and  paddled  away  towards  the  hut  of 
the  princess.     The  men  called  after  us,  but  we  pretended  not 
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to  hear  them,  and  were  soon  afterwards  seated  round  a  fire 
roasting  several  fish  we  had  lately  caught. 

For  several  days  we  were  employed  in  the  same  manner. 
At  length,  however,  the  fish  would  not  hite,  or  they  had  left 
the  bay — at  all  events,  we  caught  but  few.  Each  time  we  re- 
turned we  were  received  with  scowling  looks  by  our  masters ; 
and  it  was  very  evident  that  though  their  disposition  towards 
us  had  been  far  from  amiable  when  we  first  encountered  them, 
it  was  now  considerably  worse. 


^h^. 
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^B  had  returneJ  one  evening  from  an  unsucccsaful 
fishing.  When  we  reached  the  hut  wa  found 
the  Princess  Serena  in  an  evident  state  of  agita- 
tion. Looking  cautiously  around,  she  made 
signs  to  us  that  some  one  was  about  to  kill  \m, 
lifting  up  her  hands  as  if  they  were  holding  a 
club  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  our  heads.  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  sigiiB.  We  inquired  of  hSr  what  we  were  to 
<lo.  She  stopped  to  consider,  (int  pointing  to  the  canoes. 
Then  she  seemed  to  advise  a  different  plan.  Hurrying  into 
her  house,  she  brought  as  out  some  bows,  and  a  considerable 
supply  of  arrows.  She  then  went  in,  and  returned  with  three 
baskets,  which  she  showed  us  were  full  of  sago,  as  also  some 
dried  fish.  She  then  made  signs  to  us  to  cat  as  much  as  we 
could,  putting  some  kangaroo  meat  and  sago  cakes  before  us. 

We  followed  her  advieo.  As  soon  as  we  had  finished,  going 
into  her  hut,  she  returned  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  wrapped 
up  in  a  piece  of  matting,  which  was  secured  round  her  waist, 
aHsisting  to  support  the  little  creature.  She  then  beckoned  to 
us  to  follow  her.  We  did  so  in  Indian  file,  proceeding  along 
the  coast  towards  the  south.  As  soon  as  we  had  got  well  out 
of  sight  of  the  village,  she  led  us  along  the  beach  close  to__ 
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the  water,  where  the  tide  would  obliterate  our  footmarks.  The 
moon  soon  rose,  and  gave  us  ample  light  to  see  our  way.  It 
was  a  lovely  night.  The  water  rippled  brightly  on  the  sand, 
while  the  moonbeams  played  softly  over  the  calm  ocean.  On 
the  other  side  rose  up  the  dark  forests  with  their  curious 
tracery  of  creepers.  Here  and  there  our  feet  struck  against 
shells  of  rare  beauty,  such  as  would  delight  a  collector  in 
England.  Just  then,  however,  we  thought  of  little  but 
making  our  way  as  rapidly  as  we  could  from  our  captors.  I 
asked  Macco  if  he  could  make  out  where  the  princess  w&s 
leading  us. 

^*  Not  know,"  he  answered.     "  S'pose  to  friends." 

"  I  suspect,"  observed  Oliver,  **  that,  from  her  appearance, 
she  belongs  to  some  other  tribe,  and  has  been  married  to  the 
chief  of  the  people  who  captured  us,  and  that  she  is  going  to 
take  us  to  her  own  relations." 

This  seemed  the  most  probable  explanation  of  her  conduct. 

"  She  can  scarcely  wish  to  lead  us  away,  and  then  leave  us 
to  our  own  devices,"  said  I.  "  Perhaps  she  thinks  we  are 
such  good  hunters  that  we  should  be  able  to  support  our- 
selves." 

Wo  travelled  on  the  whole  night  as  rapidly  as  we  could 
move,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  which,  rising,  soon 
covered  the  impress  of  our  feet.  Just  before  the  sun  rose,  a 
thick  mist  came  over  the  land,  completely  hiding  all  objects, 
except  those  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood.  Still  the 
princess  led  on.  Daylight  at  length  stole  over  the  world ;  but 
the  mist  yet  hung  down  upon  us  as  much  as  ever.  Our  con 
ductress  at  length  stopped.  She  was  evidently  somewhat  weary, 
and  although  Macco  offered  to  carry  her  child,  she  would  not 
allow  it  out  of  her  arms.  She  now  made  signs  that  we  had 
better  rest,  putting  her  head  upon  her  hands  as  if  to  go  to 
sleep.    We  were  too  glad  to  follow  her  advice,  for  having  been 
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on  foot  the  whole  of  the  previous  day,  we  were  completely 
worn  ont,  and  could  not  have  gone  many  miles  further.  In 
spite  of  the  exercise  we  had  taken,  the  damp  air  made  us  feel 
very  cold.  She  observed  that  we  shivered,  and  instantly  lead- 
ing the  way  into  the  woods,  took  us  to  a  place  where  we 
could  cot  a  quantity  of  long  leaves — a  sort  of  fern,  appar- 
ently, of  gigantic  size.  With  these,  she  intimated,  we  could 
cover  ourselves  up  while  we  slept,  pointing  to  a  sheltered 
place  under  a  bank  which  had  been  worn  away  into  a  sort  of 
cavern. 

I  suppose  we  had  slept  some  time,  though  we  felt  very  un- 
willing to  get  up  when  the  princess  roused  us,  and  made  us 
understand  that  we  should  take  some  food,  and  then  proceed 
on  our  journey.  We,  of  course,  obeyed  her  implicitly,  and  we 
proceeded  on  as  we  had  done  during  the  night.  Several  times, 
when  we  came  to  an  elevation  of  any  sort,  she  looked  back, 
examining  the  line  of  coast  along  which  we  had  come,  as  if  to 
ascertain  whether  we  were  pursued.  Then,  again,  she  came  down 
with  a  look  of  satisfaction  on  her  countenance,  and  proceeded 
on  as  before.  It  was  towards  the  afternoon  when  she  again 
stopped,  the  ground  before  us  rising,  and  jutting  out  into  the 
sea,  forming  a  lofty  headland.  She  now  led  the  way  inland, 
and  showed  us  another  hollow,  signifying  by  her  gestures  that 
she  wished  us  to  occupy  it.  As  we,  however,  felt  anxious  to 
explore  the  country,  we  continued  wandering  about.  This 
seemed  to  cause  her  much  annoyance.  First  she  caught  hold 
of  Oliver  and  led  him  back,  and  then  me,  and  then  ran  after 
Macco.  At  length,  observing  that  we  did  not  seem  disposed 
to  keep  quiet,  she  came  and  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  led  me 
cautiously  up  towards  the  top  of  the  height,  looking  round  on 
either  side,  and  keeping  as  much  as  possible  under  cover.  On 
reaching  the  summit,  she  pointed  down  below,  where  I  saw,  in 
a  sheltered  bay,  another  collection  of  liuts  somewhat  similar  to 
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the  one  we  had  left.  This  at  once  accounted  for  her  unwilling- 
ness to  allow  us  to  wander  about,  lest  we  should  be  seen  by 
the  inhabitants.  I  expressed  my  thanks  to  her  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  at  once  returned  to  the  cavern. 

She  now,  as  before,  made  us  collect  a  supply  of  fern  leaves, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  branches ;  and  we  having  again  taken 
some  food,  she  covered  us  up  inside  the  cavern,  fastening  the 
branches  in  front,  so  as  to  conceal  the  entrance,  she  herself  going 
to  a  little  distance,  and  sitting  down  under  a  bank  with  her 
child.  As  we  had  had  but  little  rest  the  previous  morning, 
we  quickly  fell  asleep. 

The  shades  of  night  had  again  stolen  over  the  world,  when 
we  heard  the  gentle  voice  of  our  conductress  calling  us ;  and 
once  more  she  set  out,  we  following  her  in  Indian  file  as  be- 
fore. We  made  a  circuit,  apparently  to  avoid  the  village,  and 
then  descended  to  the  sea-shore.  All  night  long,  indeed,  we 
went  on.  The  journey  was  almost  a  repetition  of  that  of  the 
previous  night.  The  moon  was  still  shining  brightly  over  the 
waters,  when  Macco  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and 
putting  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  cried  out, — "  0  Massa  Walter, 
look  dere !  " 

He  pointed  seaward,  and  there,  just  under  the  moonbeams, 
I  caught  sight  of  a  white  object.  I  looked  more  and  more 
earnestly.  Yes,  I  was  almost  convinced  that  it  was  the  sail 
of  a  vessel.  The  shape  of  her  canvas  convinced  me  that 
she  must  be  European,  and  not  one  of  the  mat-sail  craft  of 
those  seas.  Oliver  thought  I  was  right  also.  "Yes,  yes!" 
exclaimed  Macco ;  "  no  doubt,  dat  brig  I  " 

Our  conductress  stopped  when  she  heard  our  exclamations, 
and  also  looked  towards  the  sea.  The  vessel  was  standing  to- 
wards the  south,  the  direction  we  were  going.  I  observed 
that  she  walked,  after  this,  more  slowly,  as  if  her  thoughts 
were  engaged  on  some  matter  of  importance. 
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'*  Ob,  if  we  could  but  manage  to  get  off  to  ber,  or  make 
some  sigmil ! ''  I  exclaimed. 

"  I  am  afraid  tbat  will  be  very  difficult,"  said  Oliver. 

As  may  be  supposed,  our  tbougbts  were  occupied  after  tbis 
witb  all  sorts  of  plans  for  getting  off  to  tbe  vessel.  Tbe  fog, 
however,  wbicb  constantly  comes  over  tbe  land  before  sunrise, 
concealed  ber  entirely  from  our  sight.  We  rested,  by  the 
desire  of  the  princess,  among  some  fallen  trees  in  the  forest, 
she  having  examined  the  place  first,  apparently  to  ascertain  if 
there  were  any  snakes,  or  other  creatures,  to  hurt  us.  We, 
however,  could  scarcely  go  to  sleep  for  thinking  of  how  we 
ooold  reach  the  vessel  we  bad  seen.  Still,  sleep  at  length 
overcame  us. 

We  were  awoke  by  the  voice  of  the  princess,  evidently  in  a 
state  of  great  agitation.  Pointing  to  the  sea-shore,  she  led 
the  way  there.  She  took  us  down  to  the  beach  of  a  small 
bay,  in  which  a  canoe  was  hauled  up.  It  was  barely  sufficient 
to  hold  two  people,  and  would  certainly  not  contain  three. 

"  Jump  in,  Massa  Walter — jump  in,  Oliver  1  "  exclaimed 
Macco.     "  Shove  off ;  me  find  other  canoe,  and  follow." 

Though  it  was  broad  daylight,  the  mist  still  hung  over  the 
ocean,  and  we  could  not  see  to  any  distance.  The  princess 
urged  us  by  her  gestures  to  follow  the  advice  which  Macco 
gave  us. 

"  But  where  is  there  another  canoe  ?  "  I  asked,  not  seeing 
one  near. 

"  Never  mind,  Massa  Walter,"  he  answered ;  "  shove  off — 
shove  off",  I  say;"  and  running  the  canoe  down  to  the  water, 
he  forced  us  both  into  it,  putting  a  paddle  into  the  hand  of 
each.  "  Dere,  dere,  you  go  off ;  I  come  off  in  'noder  canoe  I 
Go,  go !  I  say,  go  I  " 

Hitherto  we  had  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
alarm  exhibited  by  the  princess.     At  that  moment  we  learned 
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it  too  well,  by  bearing  some  sbouts  in  tbe  distance.  They 
became  louder  and  louder,  and  as  tbey  did  so,  ber  agitation 
increased.  We  endeavoured  to  tbank  her  for  ber  kindness, 
but  she  seemed  too  anxious  to  get  us  off  to  take  any  notice  of 
our  gestures.  Trusting  that  we  might  discover  the  brig  we  had 
seen  on  the  previous  night,  we  paddled  away  with,  migbt  and 
main.  My  heart  misgave  me,  though,  as  to  what  would  be- 
come of  Macco.  We  saw  him  still  on  tbe  beacb  waving  an 
adieu,  till  botb  bis  form  and  that  of  the  princess  were  almost 
hidden  by  the  mist.  The  shouts  increased  in  loudness,  and 
just  then,  glancing  over  our  shoulders,  we  saw  a  number  of 
gigantic  looking  forms — gigantic  tbey  looked  througb  tbe 
mist — rusbing  down  with  uplifted  clubs  towards  where  our 
friends  were  standing.  Life  was  sweet  to  us ;  we  could  not 
help  our  friends,  and  we  paddled  away.  A  shriek  reached 
our  ears,  but  tbe  shadowy  forms  were  no  longer  visible  — 
indeed,  tbe  whole  land  was  concealed  by  the  mist.  On  we 
paddled  for  our  lives.  Every  instant  we  expected  to  be  pur- 
sued, for  though  our  canoe  was  the  only  one  we  had  seen,  we 
could  not  help  fearing  that  there  must  be  others  in  the 
neighboiu'hood,  into  whicli  the  savages  would  certainly  get, 
and  come  in  chase  of  us.  As  far  as  we  could  judge,  we  were 
pulling  directly  out  to  sea.  The  shouts  bad  died  away. 
They  had  assisted  us  somewhat  in  directing  our  course  through 
the  mist.  We  again  heard  them ;  they  seemed  to  be  approach- 
ing. 

"  We  are  pursued,*'  cried  Oliver. 

''  Then  we  must  pull  away  faster/'  said  I. 

Again  louder  and  louder  grew  the  shouts.  Our  hopes  of 
escape  began  to  vanish. 

"  I  am  afraid  we  shall  again  be  made  prisoners,"  I  observed 
to  Oliver. 

'■  Don't   let  us  despair,"  he   answered.      ''  We  have  been 
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preserved  hitherto.  The  same  Power  can  still  take  care  of  us. 
See,  see !  What  is  that  ?  "  Just  then,  the  mist  breaking,  wo 
saw  appearing  above  it  the  topgallant  sails  of  a  square-rigged 
vessel. 

"  The  brig,  the  brig !  "  I  shouted. 

We  paddled  on  with  redoubled  vigour.  She  was  still  at 
a  considerable  distance.  Behind  us  rose  the  fierce  cnes  of  the 
savages.  The  surface  of  the  water,  which  had  hitherto  been 
calm,  now  became  somewhat  agitated.  The  mist  rose.  Be- 
fore us  appeared  the  brig,  and  turning  round  our  heads,  we 
saw  at  almost  an  equal  distance  a  couple  of  canoes.  On  we 
dashed,  shouting  at  the  same  time  at  the  top  of  our  voices.  The 
people  on  board  the  brig  apparently  heard  us,  for  a  boat  was 
lowered.  The  wind  was  moderate ;  but  still  a  heavy  surf 
rolled  in  on  the  shore.  At  that  moment  the  fragile  canoe 
waH  lifted  up  by  a  se^,  and  then  down  she  came  upon  a  bed  of 
rocks,  almost  splitting  in  two. 

"  On,  on  I  "  I  cried  to  Oliver,  throwing  off  my  jacket ; 
"  we  must  swim  for  it !  "  and  seizing  him  by  the  ami,  1 
helped  him  to  wade  across  the  reef,  and  then  plunging  into 
the  sea,  we  swam  off  towards  the  boat.  Iler  crew  perceived 
our  danger,  and  with  sturdy  strokes  pulled  towards  us.  A 
glance  I  cast  behind  showed  me  that  one  of  the  canoes  of 
the  savages  had  met  with  the  same  accident  that  we  had,  and 
several  dark  heads  were  seen  floating  in  the  water,  and  getting 
fearfully  near  us.  One  of  our  pursuers,  I  saw,  held  a  club  in  his 
hand.  Had  I  been  alone,  I  might  easily  have  kept  ahead  of  the 
savages,  as  we  had  so  much  the  start  of  them  ;  but  Oliver  not 
being  so  good  a  swimmer  as  I  was,  made  but  slow  progress. 
The  other  canoe,  avoiding  the  reef  on  which  we  had  struck, 
made  for  an  opening  in  it,  and  was  only  a  short  distance  behind 
the  swimmers.  I  looked  up.  Oh,  how  long  the  boat  appeared 
to  be  coming !  Still  she  was  coming ;  and  1  urged  Oliver  to 
(WT)  16 
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persevere.  IIo  redoubled  Lis  efforts.  ITow  grateful  I  felt 
when  at  length  the  boat  reached  us.  I  looked  up,  and  there 
I  saw  the  countenance  of  Dick  Tarbox,  of  Roger  Trew,  and 
the  dark  features  of  Potto  Jumbo,  expanded  by  excitement 
in  the  most  wonderful  manner.  There  also  were  several 
others  of  my  shipmates.  Was  it  a  dream,  or  was  it  a  reality  ? 
For  an  instant  I  thought  the  whole  must  be  a  strange  dream. 
Still,  no,  it  must  be  a  reality,  I  said  to  myself ;  and  crying 
out,  urged  my  friends  to  take  Oliver  on  board,  I  meantime 
treading  water  alongside.  They  lifted  him  up,  and  had  just 
time  to  stow  him  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  when  the  savages 
were  upon  us.  One  fierce  fellow  was  close  to  me  with  uplifted 
dagger.  Roger  Trew  knocked  it  out  of  his  hand  with  his  otr, 
which  the  savage  then  seized.  Another  savage  was  coming  on 
with  his  club  raised  in  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he^ 
tried  to  catch  tlie  stem  of  tlie  boat,  when  Dick  Tarbox  came 
down  on  his  cranium  with  the  blade  of  an  oar  with  such  force, 
that  the  savage  sunk  beneath  the  sea.  The  others,  meantime, 
began  to  let  fly  their  arrows ;  but  Tarbox,  settling  the  other 
man  who  had  hold  of  Roger's  oar,  in  the  same  way  -as  he  had 
done  the  first,  and  I  being  taken  on  board,  the  boat  pulled 
rapidly  towards  the  brig. 

I  still  could  scarcely  believe  that  I  was  not  dreaming. 
"  What ! "  I  exclaimed,  looking  up  at  Tarbox,  "  are  yon 
really  alive,  or  is  this  all  fancy  ?  I  thought  you  were  all  loii 
when  the  mast  went  over." 

"  It  is  no  fancy,  but  we  are  all  alive  and  jolly,"  answered 
Tarbox.  "  Thank  Heaven,  Roger  Trew  and  I,  and  a  few 
others  of  us,  were  able  to  cling  on  to  the  mast.  We  thought 
you  had  been  lost ;  and  thankful  I  am  to  find  that  we  were 
wrong  about  you,  as  you  were  about  us." 

However,  as  may  be  supposed,  there  was  no  time  to  Bf\ 
questions  or  get  answers.     I  was  satisfied  that  I  was  really 
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awake,  and  had  providentially  escaped  from  the  savages.  The 
brig,  for  fear  of  the  reefs,  had  been  unable  to  get  nearer. 
Numerous  other  canoes  were  seen  coming  off  from  the  shore. 
The  savages  appeared  determined  to  recapture  us;  and,  perhaps, 
finding  that  the  brig  did  not  fire,  hoped  to  take  her  also. 
Before,  however,  they  could  reach  the  boat,  we  were  alongside. 

I  quickly  sprang  up  on  deck,  and  there,  with  open  arms, 
stood  to  welcome  me,  my  dear  sister  Emily.  Grace  and  Mr. 
Hooker  were  behind  her.  They  greeted  me  cordially.  As 
may  be  supposed,  they  had  many  questions  to  ask  me,  and  so 
had  I  to  ask  them.  The  brig,  I  foimd,  had  been  fitted  up  by 
Mr.  Hooker  and  Captain  Davenport.  The  captain,  I  was  sorry 
to  hear,  was  unable  to  come  in  her,  and  Mrs.  Davenport  had 
remained  behind  at  Temate  to  nurse  him.  Mr.  Thudicumb 
had  come  in  command,  with  those  of  the  crew  of  the  BussoraJi 
Merchant  who  had  been  left  on  shore. 

The  captain's  object  was  to  search  for  his  lost  ship.  Mr. 
Hooker  had  the  same  object  in  view,  as  also  to  examine  the 
various  islands  we  were  likely  to  call  at,  for  the  sake  of  gain- 
ing information  in  natural  history.  Emily  had  entreated  to 
be  allowed  to  come ;  and  the  captain,  after  some  hesitation, 
thinking  that  his  daughter's  health  might  be  benefited  by  the 
voyage,  allowed  her  to  accompany  Grace.  An  old  Dutch  woman, 
Frau  Ursula  she  was  called,  who  spoke  a  little  English,  and 
to  whom  I  was  presently  introduced,  came  as  assort  of  nurse, 
or  govemante. 

The  savages  meantime  were  approaching ;  and  Mr.  Thudi- 
cnmb  and  his  men  were  making  preparations  for  their  recep- 
tion, getting  all  the  arms  on  board  loaded,  including  a  couple 
of  small  brass  swivel  guns  and  two  six- pounders,  which  we 
carried  on  our  quarters  for  making  signals.  The  land  breeze, 
however,  freshened  considerably,  just  before  the  leading  canoes 
got  within  bow-shot. 
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"  Don't  fire,  Thudicumb,  as  long  as  we  can  help  it,"  said 
Mr.  Hooker.  ^*  I  have  no  wish  to  injure  these  poor  savages ; 
and  if  we  can  avoid  doing  so,  it  will  be  much  better,  B6th  for 
ourselves  and  for  any  who  may  come  after  us.  I  believe  that 
many  of  the  murders  which  have  been  committed  by  the 
savages,  on  these  and  other  coasts,  have  been  caused  by  some 
insult  or  injury,  first  inflicted  by  the  white  men,  and  they 
have  simply  retaliated,  fully  believing  themselves  justified  in 
so  doing." 

The  sails  were  trimmed,  and  away  we  stood  from  the  coast. 
I  seized  a  glass,  and  tried  to  examine  the  shore,  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  either  our  kind  protectress  or  Macco ;  but  neither 
were  visible,  and  it  seemed  too  likely  that  both  had  been 
killed  by  the  savages.  When  I  had  time  to  tell  Mr.  Hooker 
about  Macco,  he  proposed  standing  back  to  try  and  hear  some- 
thing of  him,  and  to  bring  him  off  if  he  had  escaped.  The 
savages,  finding  they  could  not  overtake  us,  at  length  pulled 
back  to  the  shore. 

"  And  now,  my  good  boys,"  said  Mr.  Hooker,  "  you  may 
as  well  rig  yourselves  decently.  You  have  been  living  so  long 
among  savages,  that  you  are  scarcely  aware  of  the  uncivilized 
figure  you  cut/' 

I  had  nearly  forgotten  my  scanty  garments  in  the  excite- 
ment of  what  was  taking  place.  Mr.  Hooker's  shirts  were 
certainly  rather  large  for  Oliver  or  me ;  but  he  insisted  on 
our  taking  one  apiece,  as  also  a  pair  of  duck-trowsers.  "  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Roger  Trew,  and  one  of  the  other  men. 
will  cut  a  pair  for  you  into  proper  dimensions  by  to-morrow," 
he  said,  laughing,  as  he  handed  us  the  garments.  Some  spare 
jackets,  which  more  nearly  fitted  us,  were  found  among  the 
men's  things ;  and  we  were  thus  able  to  appear  in  the  cabin 
in  rather  more  civilized  costume  than  we  had  come  off  in,  and 
be  presented  to  the  Frau.     She  was  a  somewhat  portly  dame, 
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with  a  most  good-humoured  countenance,  her  little  round  blue 
eyes  appearing  to  be  always  laughing,  while  her  mouth  was 
constantly  wreathed  in  what  Mr.  Hooker  used  to  call  full- 
blown smiles.  She  had  kind,  sympathizing  feelings,  and 
wept  heartily  when  she  heard  of  the  fate  of  the  Princess 
Serena,  which  we  described  to  her.  Emily  and  Qrace,  too, 
were  much  moved  by  it,  and  very  sorry  to  hear  that  the  faith- 
ful Macoo  had^also  too  probably  lost  his  life  in  his  anxiety  to 
Bare  oars. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Massa  Walter,"  said  Potto  Jumbo, 
as  he  shook  my  hand  when  I  went  forward  to  the  caboose,  in 
which,  in  spite  of  its  small  size,  he  appeared  quite  as  happy 
as  in  the  large  one  on  board  the  Bussorah  Merchant ;  "  only 
bery  sorry  to  lose  cook-mate.  Poor  Macco  1  He  bery  good 
cook -mate  1"" 

"  Yes,  indeed  ;  he  was  a  very  excellent  and  sensible  fellow," 
I  observed.  ^^  I  trust  he  may  have  escaped,  and  that  we  may 
get  him  on  board  again." 

I  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  thinking  that  poor  Macco  had 
been  murdered.  Potto  Jumbo,  however,  said  he  had  very 
little  hopes  on  the  subject,  as  evidently,  from  the  conduct  of 
the  savages,  they  were  fierce,  revengeful  fellows,  and  were 
certain  to  have  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  those  who  were 
still  in  their  power. 

Next  day,  we  again  stood  in  towards  the  coast,  with  a  white 
flag  flying,  hoping  that  the  savages  might  understand  it.  No 
canoes,  however,  came  off.  In  my  eagerness  to  try  and  re- 
cover Macco,  I  volunteered  to  go  off  in  a  boat ;  but  to  this 
Mr.  Thudicumb  would  not  consent.  Ho  said  he  was  sure  that 
the  savages  would  pursue  us ;  and  that  the  only  two  boats  we 
had  in  the  brig  were  too  heavy  to  give  us  any  chance  of 
escape.  I  scanned  the  coast  with  a  telescope  all  day  long,  on 
the  chance  of  seeing  some  signal  from  the  shore,  but  none  ap- 
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peared ;  and  at  length,  with   much   sorrow,  I  gave  up   all 
expectation  of  recovering  poor  Macco. 

The  brig  then  made  sail  to  the  southward,  to  visit  the  Am 
Islands,  which  Mr.  Hooker  was  desirous  of  exploring.  Some 
time  passed  before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  asking  Dick  Tar- 
box  how  he  and  his  companions  had  escaped. 

"  Why,  you  see,  Master  Walter,"  he  said,  "  after  supper  that 
day,  some  of  us  old  hands  thought  of  putting  some  biscuits 
and  ham  in  our  pockets,  though  we  did  not  remember  them 
till  we  were  beginning  to  get  very  peckish.  When  the  mast 
fell,  we  still  clung  to  it,  except  two  poor  fellows,  who  were 
washed  off  much  at  the  time  that  you  were  ;  and  as  they 
have  not  turned  up,  I  am  afraid  they  must  have  perished. 
The  rest  of  us  clung  on  for  dear  life.  As  you  remember,  soon 
afterwards  the  sea  went  down,  and  we  were  able  to  stand  up 
on  the  mast  and  look  about  us.  It  was  now  we  recollected 
the  food  we  had  stuffed  into  our  pockets,  and  lucky  it  was 
that  we  had  done  so,  or  we  should  have  been  starved  :  as  it 
was,  we  nearly  died  of  thirst.  Still,  though  we  had  a  hard 
matter  to  get  the  food  down,  with  our  throats  so  dry,  yet  we 
did  manage  it,  and  held  on  to  dear  life.  We  were,  how- 
somedever,  almost  giving  up,  when  we  caught  sight  of  a  sail 
coming  over  the  water  to  us.  She  was  a  native  craft ;  but 
whether  or  not  the  people  on  board  her  might  knock  us  on 
the  head,  we  could  not  tell.  Still,  anything  was  better  than 
staying  where  we  were.  We  had  not  our  choice,  though,  for 
the  people  aboard  the  prow  caught  sight  of  us,  and  came  up 
to  the  mast.  They  were  pretty  peaceable-looking  fellows, 
though  their  skins  were  brown  enough.  We  managed  to 
make  them  understand  that  our  ship  had  been  cast  away  :  in- 
deed, our  mast  showed  them  that ;  and  we  were  not  long  in 
tumbling  on  board,  and  making  our  salaams  to  an  old  chap, 
who  seemed  to  be  their  captain.     He  was  rather  vexed  when 
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he  could  not  understand  what  we  said,  or  we  understand  what 
he  said  to  us.  However,  he  observed  that  we  might  rig  our- 
selves in  mats  while  our  clothes  were  drying,  and  had  some 
dishes  of  rice  and  smoked  fish  put  before  us.  When  the  sea 
went  down,  they  got  out  their  sweeps,  and  pulled  round  where 
they  supposed  the  ship  had  struck,  in  the  hopes  of  getting 
something  up  from  her ;  and  there  were  some  fellows  on  board 
who  seemed  to  be  well  up  to  diving.  However,  they  were 
not  successful ;  and  suddenly  they  got  out  their  sweeps,  and 
pulled  away  to  the  northward.  A  strange  sail  which  appeared 
some  little  way  oS  was,  we  supposed,  the  cause  of  their  doing 
this.     Probably  they  took  her  for  a  pirate." 

"  Very  likely  that  was  the  craft  we  were  on  board,"  I  ob- 
served. "It  would  have  been  curious  if  we  had  come  up 
with  you." 

"  Well,  for  your  sakes,  I  am  rather  glad  you  did  not,"  said 
the  boatswain.  "  In  a  little  time,  our  friends,  who  seemed 
bound  to  a  distance,  began  to  think  that  our  room  would  be 
pleasanter  than  our  company.  Tbey  had  a  strange  cargo  on 
board, — bales  of  that  nasty-looking  stuff,  the  sea  slug,  and 
birds'  nests,  and  mother-of-pearl  shell,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
many  other  odd  things.  Two  or  three  days  afterwards,  com- 
ing in  sight  of  an  island,  they  quietly  made  signs  to  us  to  get 
into  a  boat ;  and  though  we  at  first  talked  of  showing  fight,  and 
declaring  we  would  do  no  such  thing,  yet  at  last  we  agreed, 
seeing  we  had  no  arms  to  fight  with  except  our  fists,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  obey.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  we 
were  shoved  on  shore  on  a  desolate  island  ;  we  supposing  that 
we  were  to  find  some  houses,  and  people  to  look  after  us,  but 
not  a  human  being  or  a  hut  could  we  discover.  There  was 
water  and  there  were  cocoa-nuts ;  and  as  we  had  our  knives, 
we  had  a  chance  of  getting  some  shell-fish,  if  we  could  not 
find  an}'thing  else.     Now,  as  it  happened,  not  one  of  us  had 
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been  on  a  desolate  island  before  ;  and  there  we  were,  six  stout 
fellows,  very  little  better  off  than  babes  in  the  wood.  We  had 
short  commons,  I  can  tell  you,  Master  Walter.  There  were 
birds  enough,  and  some  of  them  with  gay  feathers,  but  we 
could  not  catch  them ;  and  there  were  animals,  but  they  got 
away  from  us.  At  first  we  thought  we  were  not  going  to 
find  any  water;  but  we  did  come  up  to  a  spring,  which 
bubbled  up  out  of  the  earth — the  only  one  that  we  could  dis- 
cover on  the  island.  That  kept  our  throats  moist.  We  had 
a  hard  job  to  get  a  light.  We  hunted  about  for  tinder  out  of 
the  rotten  trees ;  but,  then,  there  was  the  flint  to  be  found : 
and  no  flint  could  we  fall  in  with.  You  may  be  sure  we 
hunted  in  our  pockets,  and  looked  about  with  our  noses  on 
the  ground  wherever  we  went.  At  last,  what  should  we  see 
but  a  bit  of  a  broken  tea-cup.  At  first  1  thought  it  was  a 
bit  of  shell.  How  it  could  have  come  there  I  do  not  know, 
except  it  was  thrown  overboard  from  some  Chinese  craft  and 
washed  up  there.  Well,  that  bit  of  china  was  of  more  use  to 
us  than  its  weight  in  gold.  Taking  it  in  my  hand,  and  begin- 
ning to  strike  it  against  the  back  of  my  knife,  what  was  my  joy 
to  see  a  spark  fly  from  it.  It  was  but  one  ;  but  one  little 
spark  was,  I  knew,  enough  to  kindle  a  great  fire.  Well,  we 
dried  our  tinder  in  the  sun,  and  then  began  to  strike  away 
with  the  flint  and  cliina.  Koger  Trcw  took  it  in  hand  first, 
and  strnck  and  struck  away ;  but  though  the  sparks  came, 
not  one  could  he  make  go  down  to  the  tinder.  At  last  I  took 
it ;  and  didn't  I  feci  pleased  when  I  saw  there  was  a  spark 
resting  on  the  tinder.  We  blew,  not  too  hard,  you  may  de- 
pend on  it,  and  blew  and  blew,  and  the  spark  began  to  grow 
larger  and  larger,  and  the  whole  of  the  tinder  was  on  fire. 
Did  not  we  bring  dried  leaves  in  a  hurry! — and,  blowing  them, 
up  there  sprung  a  flame  in  no  time.  We  soon  collected  a 
whole  load  of  sticks,  and  in  a   few  minutes  there  we  had  a 
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fire  blazing  away.  We  felt  inclined  to  join  hands  and  dance 
round  it.  We  did  not,  though.  We  quickly  got  our  shell- 
fish, and  began  roasting  them.  We  thought  them  very  good, 
though  they  were  not  much  for  keeping  body  and  soul  to- 
gether. Well,  we  did  prize  that  piece  of  old  china,  and  T 
kept  it  carefully  in  one  pocket,  with  my  knife  in  the  other ; 
and  we  made  up  a  big  fire,  almost  enough  to  roast  an  ox, 
though  we  had  nothing  but  a  few  cockles  to  cook  by  it. 
However,  the  food,  such  as  it  was,  put  a  little  more  spirit  into 
us,  and  we  set  out  to  see  what  sort  of  a  country  wc  had  been 
left  on.  It  was  not  very  large ;  but  we  saw  a  number  of  parrots 
and  parroquets  up  in  the  trees,  and  many  other  birds,  but  we 
had  not  much  chance  of  getting  them.  Still,  we  all  agreed 
we  would  do  our  best. 

"  Well,  we  walked  and  walked  along  the  shore,  and  now 
and  then  went  inland ;  but  we  could  not  make  much  way 
there,  on  account  of  the  trees.  At  last,  looking  up,  I  saw 
some  tall  palm-trees,  and  at  the  top  of  them  there  were  some 
cocoa-nuts.  You  may  be  sure  we  set  to  work  to  get  up  at 
them ;  but  it  is  pretty  hard  work  climbing  a  cocoa-nut  tree 
without  ropes,  not  like  swarming  up  a  mast.  However,  Roger 
Trew  did  haul  himself  up ;  but  then,  you  see,  there  are  not 
many  men  who  have  got  arms  like  his,  and  they  are  better  by 
luJf  than  legs  for  climbing  trees.  That  is  why  the  monkeys 
have  them  so  strong,  I  suppose.  To  be  sure,  some  of  them 
have  got  tails  to  help  them.  Do  you  know,  I  have  often 
thought  what  convenient  things  tails  would  be  to  sailors,  if 
they  could  catch  hold  by  them  as  monkeys  do.  Ilowsomcdever, 
Roger  got  to  the  top  at  last,  and  then  he  sent  thundering 
down  a  dozen  cocoa-nuts  or  more.  Some  of  our  fellows 
thought  they  were  to  be  eaten  husk  and  all,  and  cried  out 
they  did  not  think  that  would  do  tliem  much  good.  At  last 
we  got  them  broken  open,  and  sucked  away  at  the  juice  inside. 
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which  had  begun  to  turn  almost  into  milk.  They  were  more 
than  ripe.  It  is  said  that  young  cocoa-nuts  have  far  more 
juice  and  are  far  better  than  the  old  ones.  Still,  you  may  bo 
sure,  we  were  very  glad  to  get  these  at  any  price ;  and  having 
found  some  trees,  we  had  fair  hopes  of  finding  more.  Still, 
cocoa-nuts  and  shell-fish,  though  they  may  keep  body  and  soul 
together,  after  a  time  do  little  more  than  that ;  and  we  all 
became  thinner  and  thinner.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  we 
should  have  lived  many  weeks  longer,  so  thin  and  wretched  did 
we  get,  when  at  last  a  sail  appeared  in  sight.  Our  hearts 
beat  pretty  quick  when  we  thought  that  after  all  she  might 
not  come  near  the  island.  Oh  I  how  eagerly  we  watched  her. 
Now  she  seemed  to  be  standing  away ;  now,  once  more,  she 
tacked,  and  stood  towards  the  island.  There  was  a  high  rock 
near,  running  out  into  the  sea.  We  made  our  way  to  it ;  and 
one  of  our  people  tearing  off  his  shirt,  we  made  it  fast  to  it, 
to  serve  as  a  signal.  You  may  be  sure  we  gave  a  shout  of 
joy  when  up  went  a  flag  iu  return,  and  the  brig  stood  towards 
tlie  island.  She  was  no  other  than  this  little  Dugong^  as  they 
call  her,  and  Mr.  Thudicumb,  and  your  friend  Mr.  Hooker, 
come  to  look  for  us.  We  were  all  very  glad  to  see  each  other; 
but  we  felt  very  sorry  when  wo  thought  that  you  and  Oliver 
had  been  lost.  And  now,  I'll  tell  you,  Master  Walter,  it  was 
about  the  happiest  moment  in  my  life  when  I  got  hold  of  you, 
and  helped  you  into  the  boat,  safe  from  those  savages." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


Leaving  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  the  Duyong  stood 
across  to  the  Am  Islands,  which  Sir.  Hooker  waa 
I  anxious  to  visit.  I  may  as  well  say  that  llic  dugong 
is  a  large  fish  found  in  these  waters,  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  in  length,  of  the  whale  species.  They 
im  in  flocks,  often  coming  into  shallow  water. 
The  natives  prize  them  for  food.  We  speared  one,  and  got  it 
on  board ;  and  we  all  agreed,  when  the  fish  was  cooked,  that  we 


had  Rctilom  tasted  a  more  delicntc  dixh.  Ilowevcr,  the  look  of 
the  dngong  is  not  attractive.  Jlr.  Hooker  told  me  that  tho 
female  dugong  in  remaikahlo  for  the  affection  which  she  hna 
for  her  young,  of  which  she  produces  oiily  one  at  a  time.  If 
the  young  dugong  is  speared,  she  wil!  never  leave  it,  but  is  suro 
to  he  taken  also. 
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Wo  approached  the  Aru  Islands  from  the  southward.  The 
sea  between  them  and  New  Guinea  is  very  shallow,  consider- 
ably under  fifty  fathoms  in  many  places.  There  are  about 
eighty  of  them,  mostly  very  low,  and  forming  a  chain  about  a 
himdred  miles  in  length,  and  half  that  distance  in  width. 
They  belong  to  the  Dutch.  The  inhabitants  are  very  mixed. 
There  is  a  larger  number  of  Papuans  than-any  other  race  among 
the  population.  Two  or  three  native  Christian  schoolmasters 
have  been  sent  over  from  Ambojma  to  teach  the  inhabitants. 
We  could  just  see  these  islands  in  the  far  distance,  when  we 
found  ourselves  approaching  a  fleet  of  large  native  boats  at 
anchor.  Two  or  three  vessels  were  also  at  anchor  near  them. 
With  our  glasses  we  could  see  a  number  of  figures  standing  up 
in  the  boats,  and  then  suddenly  disappearing  overboard.  Others 
were  seen  climbing  up  over  the  sides.  What  they  could  be 
about  I  could  not  at  first  guess.  On  pointing  them  out  to  Mr. 
Hooker,  however,  he  said  at  once  that  they  must  be  pearl- 
divers  ;  and  as  the  wind  was  very  light,  and  we  passed  close  to 
them,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  their  proceedings. 
There  appeared  to  be  about  a  dozen  men  in  each  boat,  half  of 
whom  were  evidently,  from  their  want  of  dress,  the  divers, 
while  two  other  men  we  took  to  be  the  chief  and  an  assis- 
tant. A  large  sugar-loaf  stone  was  let  down  overboard  by 
a  thick  rope.  A  diver  stepped  on  the  gimw^ale,  holding 
on  by  the  rope,  and  apparently  placing  his  toe  in  a  loop  or 
hole  to  keep  his  foot  in  its  place.  On  the  other  foot  a  net 
was  fastened.  With  this  apparatus  the  diver  began  to  de- 
scend. Before,  however,  his  head  reached  the  water  I  saw  that 
he  held  his  nose  very  tightly  with  his  hand.  This  was,  I  im- 
derstood,  to  prevent  the  water  getting  into  his  nostrils.  We 
calculated  that  about  four  from  each  boat  were  down  at  a  time, 
and  we  judged  that  each  man  remained  from  two  to  three 
minutes  below  the  water.     Up  he  came  again  at  the  end  of 
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that  time,  apparently  very  little  c^thaustcd,  attliougli  he  muRt 
have  been  making  active  exertions  to  collect  the  sheik     After 


he  hail  come  to  the  top,  the  net  containing  the  oysIcrE  wag 
dran-n  up,  and  in  that  time  he  had  collected  from  a  liundred  to 
a  handred  and  fifty. 
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TV'e  watched  tliem  with  great  interest,  and  were  anxiotia 
to  procure  some  of  the  oysters,  but  the  chiefs  would  not 
sell  them ;  indeed,  they  all  belong  to  merchants  who  have 
rented  the  fishing  for  the  season.  Some  of  the  men,  we 
observed,  Buffered  far  more  than  others,  and  discharged  water 
from  their  mouths  and  earn  and  nostrils,  and  some  even  blood ; 


1ml,  notwithstanding  this,  the  same  men  were  ready  to  go  down 
again  when  tlieir  turn  cnnie.  We  learned  that  most  of  them 
will  make  from  forty  to  fifty  plunges  in  one  day,  and  that  a 
few  of  the  most  cxperiene&l  and  strongest  remain  down  nearly 
five  minutes.  Their  greatest  danger  is  from  the  ground  shark, 
which  lies  in  wail  at  the  bottom.  IIomcvct,  some  of  these 
men  will  face  even  the  shark,  with  knives  in  their  hands,  and 
pome  off  victorious.  To  secure  themselves  still  further,  some 
of  tlie  boots  carry  conjurers  or  priests  on  hoard,  who,  by  their 
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JncuiUtionB,  ftr«  suppoeed  to  preserve  them  from  the  attacks 
of  the  shark.  Of  course,  if  a  diver  is  picked  off  by  a  shark, 
the  conjurer  asserts  that  he  has  not  properly  obeyed  his  direc- 
tions, and  thus  does  not  lose  his  credit.  The  saw-Gsh  is 
another  of  the  diver's  foes,  more  dangerous,  becaiiiie  more 
difficult  to  attack  than  the  shark. 


The  merchants  have  to  keep  a  very  strict  look-out  on  the 
diver*  on  their  return  to  the  shore,  as  frequently  when  the 
"filter  is  in  the  boat,  and  left  alive  undisturbed  for  some  time, 
it  opens  its  shell.  A  pearl  may  then  easily  be  discovered,  and, 
by  meMU  of  a  piece  of  wood,  the  shell  be  prevented  from  sgain 
doeing  till  the  diver  has  an  opportunity  of  picking  out  the 
prize.  Sometimes  they  will  even  swallow  the  pearls  to  conceal 
them.  As  soon  ss  the  boats  arrive  on  the  shore  the  oysters 
are  put  in  holes  or  pits  dug  in  the  ground  to  the  depth  of 
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aboat  two  feet,  fenced  carefully  round  to  guard  them  from 
depredation.  Mats  are  first  spread  below  them  to  prerent 
them  touching  the  earth.  Here  the  oysters  are  left  to  die  and 
rot.  As  soon  as  they  have  passed  through  a  Btat«  of  putre- 
faction and  become  dry,  they  can  be  easily  opened  without  the 
danger  of  injuring  the  pearl,  which  might  be  the  case  if  they 
were  opened  when  fresh.  The  shell  is  then  carefully  examined 
for  pearls.  Sometimes  one  is  found  in  the  body  of  the 
mollusc  itself,  but  it  is  generally  in  the  shell.  We  afterwards, 
on  going  on  shore,  had  a  specimen  of  the  horrid  odour  which 
arises  from  these  pits,  but  the  people  who  are  accustomed  to  it 
do  not  appear  to  suffer ;  indeed,  we  saw  people  groping  about 
on  the  sands  where  the  oyster  pits  had  existed,  and  learned 
that  they  were  seeking  for  stray  oysters,  frequently  pearls  of 
some  value  being  thus  discovered. 

Emily  and  Grace,  as  well  as  Oliver  and  I,  took  great  interest 
in  watching  the  proceedings  I  have  described.  I  asked  Mr. 
Hooker  how  pearls  come  to  exist. 

"  Oh,  I  have  read  somewhere,"  exclaimed  Emily,  "  that  they 
are  produced  by  a  kind  of  dew  which  falls  from  heaven  into 
the  salt  water,  where  the  oyster  swallows  it,  when  it  hardens 
and  forms  the  beautiful  white  object  we  call  a  pearl." 

"  A  very  poetical  notion,  Miss  Emily,"  observed  Mr.  Hooker; 
"  but  in  reality  pearls  are  identical  with  the  substance  which 
we  call  mother-of-pearl,  which  lines  the  shell  of  the  oyster.  It 
is,  indeed,  the  result  of  disease.  When  any  substance  intrudes 
into  the  shell  the  animal  puts  forth  a  viscous  liquor,  which  ag- 
glomerates and  hardens  till  the  pearl  is  formed.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
in  some  places,  that  the  divers  pierce  the  shells  of  the  oysters, 
and  thus  increase  the  number  of  pearls.  It  has  also  been  dis- 
covered that  oysters  which  have  been  pierced  by  a  certain  small 
marine  worm  have  invariably  pearls  within  them.  The  oyster, 
to  defend  itself  from  the  worm,  covers  the  hole  with  a  substance 
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which  becomes  as  hard  as  the  shell,  and  brilliant  as  motlier-of- 
pearl." 


A  brccBo  springing  np  towards  evening,  wo  proceeded  on  our 
Tojage,  followed  by  the  boats,  which  also  shaped  a  course  for 
Ihe  Am  Iblands.  In  the  course  of  the  next  day  we  came  in 
sight  of  a  email  rocky  island  with  high  cliffs,  off  which  we 
«spied  a  couple  of  Chinese  junks  at  anchor.  As  the  islsnil  was 
not  much  out  of  our  course,  we  stood  towards  it,  keeping  tlie 
lead  going  for  fear  of  reefs.  The  water,  however,  was  deep 
dose  up  to  the  rocks.  The  cliffs  completely  overhung  the  sea, 
ind  we  observed  within  them  numerous  hollows  and  caverns. 
On  getting  nearer,  we  saw  that  several  boats  belonging  to  the 
janks  were  lying  directly  under  the  cliffs.  As  the  wind  fell, 
we  came  to  an  anchor,  for  the  sea  over  which  we  were  now 
sailing  was  so  shallow,  that  we  could  anchor  in  calm  weather 
in  almoat  any  part  of  it. 

A  boftt  was  lowered,  and  Hr.  Hooker  invited  us  to  accom- 


pony  him.  As  we  paued 
near  the  Chinese  jujik  tlie 
crew  hailed  us,  and  Mr. 
Hooter,  who  understood 
a  little  Chinese,  remarked 
that    they  seemed    very 


ngry 


vithu 


etorms,  they  will  nmke 

Mr.  Hooker  hailed  the  junk  i 


They  think,  probably, 
that  ne  have  come  to 
search  for  edible  birds' 
neals,  which  they  them- 
selves are  now  collect- 
ing," he  observed. 

"  Edible  birds'  nests?  " 
exclaimed  Emily  and 
Grace  together.  "  Do 
jou  mean  to  say,  Mr. 
Hooker,  by  that,  that  there 
are  birds'  nests  fit  to 
ont?  ' 

The  Chinese  not  only 
tliink  them  tit  to  eat,  but 
esteem  them  great  deli' 
cacies  ? "  observed  Mr. 
Ho  ikor.  "  lliese  junks 
liu\e  come  all  the  way 
from  China  to  collect 
them,  and  if  they  manage 
to  get  back  without  being 
[ilundered  by  pirates,  or 
sent  to  the  bottom  bj 
profit  by  the  voyage." 
return,  and  told  the  men  thtf 
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they  need  not  be  alanned ;  that  we  did  not  come  to  interfere 
with  them,  bnt  only  prompted  by  curiosity  to  see  what  they 
W6i9  about.  As  we  got  nearer  we  saw  the  entrance  to  a 
carem,  into  which  we  pulled.  A  far  from  pleasant  odour  issued 
from  it,  while  ahead  there  was  an  inky  darkness,  which  the 
keenest  eye  could  not  penetrate.  As  we  proceeded,  however, 
we  obsenred  a  bright  light  coming  from  the  interior,  which 
showed  us  a  boat  with  a  couple  of  Chinese  in  her,  one  ot 
whom  was  holding  a  torch  ;  while  another  man,  by  means  of  a 
ladder,  was  mounting  up  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock  on  the  side. 
Overhead  huge  bats  flitted  round  us,  while  on  every  side  the 
tiny  chirp  of  innumerable  birds  was  taken  up  and  echoed  from 
seemingly  a  thousand  voices  throughout  the  cavern.  Above 
the  head  of  the  Chinese  appeared  a  number  of  nests,  something 
in  the  shape  of  large  deep  spoons  without  handles,  split  in  half 
longitudinally,  smaller  than  the  ordinary  swallow's  nest.  They 
were  placed,  without  any  order  apparently,  on  every  spot  where 
a  slight  projection  of  the  rock  afforded  a  foundation.  The 
Chinese,  like  their  friends  on  board  the  junk,  began  to  abuse 
us  for  coming  to  interfere  with  their  occupation.  Mr.  Hooker, 
however,  soon  pacified  them,  and  offered  them  some  money  for 
a  few  of  the  nests,  that  we  might  examine  them.  This  brought 
them  at  once  into  good  humour,  and  they  very  readily  sold  us  a 
dozen  or  more  of  the  nests,  though  I  thought  the  price  for 
birds'  nests  a  very  high  one.  A  number  of  birds  like  swallows 
were  flying  in  and  out  of  the  cavern.  They  had  the  flight  of 
swallows;  indeed,  Mr.  Hooker  said  they  were  a  species  of 
swallow.  They  were  about  the  size  of  robins  or  sparrows; 
their  breasts  white,  their  wings  gray,  and  their  backs  and  the 
feathers  of  their  tails  shining  black.  On  examining  the  nests 
which  we  had  purchased,  we  found  that  they  were  composed  of 
a  gelatinous  substance  something  like  isinglass. 

"  This  is  the  substance,"  Mr.  Hooker  told  us,  "  that  the 
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Chinese  make  into  broth.  They  are  packed,  however,  just 
as  they  are  cut  from  the  rock,  and  carried  to  China.  There 
they  are  cleansed  from  all  extraneous  substances,  and  are  then 
boiled  or  stewed,  every  particle  of  dirt  being  thus  more  com* 
pletely  removed ;  and  then,  with  a  mixture  of  spices,  they  make 
a  transparent,  delicate-looking  jelly,  although,  without  the 
spices,  they  have  little  or  no  flavour." 

*^  But  where  can  they  obtain  this  jelly-like  substance?"  aaked 
Emily.  . 

'*  I  believe  it  is  produced  from  a  mollusc  of  some  sort,  on 
which  the  birds  feed.  When  they  require  to  build  their  nests, 
they  disgorge  the  gelatinous  portion  for  the  purpose ;  and  as 
this  substance  possesses  the  nutritive  qualities  of  animal  mlitter, 
I  have  little  doubt  that  it  is  produced  from  these  molluscs," 
said  Mr.  Hooker. 

Not  only  within  the  cavern,  but  on  all  available  and  toler- 
ably sheltered  spots  outside,  we  saw  a  number  of  the  sea- 
swallows*  nests.  We  pulled  close  under  one  cliff,  where  we 
could  distinguish  clearly  a  bird  sitting  in  its  nest — we  con- 
cluded on  its  eggs — and  looking  very  much  at  its  ease.  An- 
other little  bird  was  standing  watching  its  nest.  We  supposed 
therefore  that  its  young  had  been  hatched;  and  as  they  were  in 
an  inaccessible  part  of  the  cliff,  we  hoped  they  would  escape 
the  Chinaman's  grasp. 

As  we  had  given  a  good  price  for  the  first  nests,  the  Chinese 
willingly  sold  us  another  dozen,  with  which,  wishing  them  ft 
successful  bird's-nesting  expedition,  we  returned  on  board  the 
Dugong,  The  Malays  assert  that  the  bird  feeds  upon  insects 
and  other  minute  creatures  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  sea ; 
and  on  further  examining  the  nests,  we  perceived  long  filaments 
resembling  very  fine  verniicelli,  coiled  one  part  over  the  other, 
without  any  regularity,  and  glued  together  by  transverse  rows 
of  the  same  material.     Mr.  Hooker  told  us  that  the  trade  in 
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birds'  nests  emploTs  a  lar^o  amuuDt  of  (.apital  ai)d  men. 
However,  the  loss  of  life  anting  from  acci  lentx  and  e<cpo- 
nre  is  rery  great.  It  h»a  been  asserted  that  on  an  average, 
two  out  of  every  five  men  employed  in  bird  a  ncstii  g  meet  w  ill 
a  violent  death.  In  China  a  eallj  or  one  p  und  an  \  a 
qoarttir  English,  of  the  best  nests  sella  at  about  jCO  htcrl  g. 
Their  value  depends  chiefly  upon  their  translucent  I  tenehs. 
Those  which  have  not  been  lined  or  u  ed  by  the  bi  ds  obtain 
the  highest  prices 

Fran  Ursula  made  a  small  dish  of  a  few  of  the  birds  nests, 
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vhich,  when  first  pat  before  va,  were  perfectly  tAstelees.  When, 
however,  she  had  added  certain  seasoning,  it  was  pronounced 
as  delicate  as  any  food  could  he.  The  Chinese  use  them 
chiefly  for  thickening  their  sonps  and  ragouts. 

The  sea-awallow  is  found  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Australia,  as  well  as  on  the  rocks  and  islands  of  the  sea  which 
we  were  now  navigating.  A  large  number  of  Chinese  junks 
come  every  year  to  procure  the  nests,  which  are  greatly  prized 
in  China. 

As  we  neared  tbo  Aru  Islands  we  passed  close  to  a  number 


of  boats  at  anchor,  the  people  from  which  were  continually 
jumping  overboard,  diving,  and  returning  to  the  Burface  vrith 
some  creatures  in  tlieir  hands.     As  on  the  previous  day,  the 
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wind  wu  liglit,  «id  we  were  able  to  accompany  Hr.  Hooker, 
■ud  palled  off  in  tbe  1>oat  to  see  what  the;  were  about. 

"  What  can  they  be  getting  7  "  I  asked. 

"The  creatnreB  the  natives  are  collecting  are  the  holo- 
timrianM,  or  Hft-cucombere,"  answered  the  naturalist.  "  There 
are  a  great  many  species  of  these  creatures ;  hut,  I  believe, 
tboae  found  on  hanks  of  coral  sand  are  the  most  valued." 


Emilj  and  Grace,  however,  when  tbey  saw  the  creatures, 
eonld  not  help  expressing  exclamations  of  disgust  at  their 
appearance.  They  were  like  gigantic  slugs,  or  long  black 
bags  with  frills  at  the  top.  Mr.  Hooker  purchased  a  basket 
foil  of  the  creatures,  which  he  wished  to  examine  more  at  his 


"  Bnt  of  what  use  csn  those  ugly  things  be  ?  "  asked  Emily, 
as  we  pulled  back  to  tlie  vessel. 

"  Our  omnivorous  friends  the  Chinese  would  be  very  much 
■urprised  at  your  asking  the  question,"  answered  Mr.  Hooker. 
"  They  look  upon  them  as  one  of  their  most  delicate  articles 
of  food,  though  greatly  inferior  to  the  birdx'  nests  we  found 
jeaterday.     I  see  it  stated  that  from   Macassar  alone  these 
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«  shipped  to  China  to  the  value  of  £150,000 ;  and 
this  is  only  a  very  small  portion  of  those  used,  not  only  by  the 
Cfaineee,  but  the  natives  of  many  other  parts  of  the  shores  of 
thoHe  seas.  When  taken  on  shore,  their  intestines  are  removed, 
aud  they  are  then  boiled  in  sea  water :  in  eome  places  with  the 


leaves  of  the  iinpaw,  and  in  others  with  the  bark  of  the  man- 
grove tree,  which  gives  tlieni  a  bright  red  colour.  After  they 
have  been  boiled,  tbcy  are  buried  in  the  ground  till  the  next 
day,  when  they  are  spi'ead  out  to  dry  in  the  Bun.  They  are 
now  considered  fit  for  eliipmeiit  to  China,  to  which  the  larger 
number  are  sent.  In  some  places,  however,  they  are  not  buried, 
but  smoked  over  the  fire  on  a  framework  formed  of  bamboo. 
The  Chinese  make  them  into  soups,  sometimes  boiling  pieces 
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of  siigar-cane  with  them,  which  is  said  to  neutralize  their  rank 
flavour/' 

Sailing  round  the  north  end  of  the  group,  we  approached  its 
capital,  .or  chief  trading  settlement,  situated  off  the  north-west 
end.  It  is  called  .Dobho.  Just  as  we  came,  .off  it  we  sighted 
a  Dutch  man-of-war  brig,  and  stood  towards  H^i^  The  wind 
was  light,  and  she  had,  apparently,  fishing-lines  overboard. 
Mr.  Hooker  hailed  her,  and  asked  her  where  she  was  bound 
for.  Her  commander,  who  spoke  English,  replied,  "  For 
Temate." 

''  How  fortunate  I  '*  I  exclaimed.  ''  We  can  then  write  to 
Captain  Davenport,  and  tell  him  of  our  safety." 

The  commander  at  once  politely  offered  to  convey  a  letter. 
"  He  might  however,"  he  observed,  "  be  some  little  time  on 
the  passage,  as  he  was  in  search  of  pirates,  whose  vessels  had 
lately  been  heard  of  in  those  seas,  and  had  committed  depreda- 
tions on  the  islands  under  protection  of  the  Dutch." 

We  all  hurried  down  into  the  cabin  to  write  our  letters,  as, 
of  coarse,  I  was  anxious  to  give  an  account  of  what  had 
occurred  to  my  kind  friend.  Emily  wished  to  write  to  Mrs. 
Davenport,  as  did  also  Grace  to  her  mother.  As  there  was 
not  much  time,  we  described  our  adventures  as  briefly  as 
possible.  Mr.  Hooker  had  proposed  to  proceed  through  the 
Java  Seas  to  Singapore ;  while  Captain  Davenport  had  ar- 
ranged, should  he  be  able  to  obtain  a  vessel,  to  go  there  by 
way  of  the  Sooloo  Archipelago,  round  the  north  of  Borneo. 
On  returning  on  deck  we  saw  a  great  commotion  on  board  the 
brig — all  the  sailors  rushing  aft,  and  hauling  away  at  a  rope 
overboard.  In  a  short  time  the  snout  of  a  huge  fish  appeared 
above  the  water,  struggling  violently,  and  it  seemed  very 
likely  he  would  break  away.  *^  A  shark !  a  shark !  "  cried 
onr  men.  I  had  scarcely  supposed  so  enormous  a  creature 
existed.      He   was  fully   twenty-six   feet    long,   and  looked 
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capable  of  swallowing  not  only  a  man's  leg,  but  the  whole 
of  his  body  at  a  gulp.  It  made  me  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  falling  overboard,  and  I  felt  thankful  that  while  strug- 
gling in  the  water  no  such  monster  had  found  me  out.  "  0 
Walter  I    how  terrible ! "  exclaimed  Emily.     The  same  i-lea 


seemed  to  have  crossed  her  miiid.     One  of  the  o 
harpoon  in  hand,  ready  to  strike  the  creature  as  I 


!  was  drawn 
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Up  under  the  yessers  counter.  A  ^^  whip  "  was  immediately 
rigged,  and  the  crew  hauling  away,  the  shark,  in  spite  of  his 
Btrugglefl,  was  hoisted  up  on  deck.  Scarcely  had  he  reached 
it,  however,  than  we  saw  the  crew  scattering  right  and  left ; 
and  it  looked  as  if  he  had  taken  the  deck  from  them,  so 
Tiolent  were  the  lashes  he  gave  with  his  tail  as  he  floundered 
ap  and  down,  and  turned  and  twisted  on  every  side.  At 
length  the  most  daring  of  the  men  returned  aft,  armed  with 
capetan  bars  and  hatchets;  but  it  was  not  till  after  many 
blows,  and  jumping  and  leaping  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
monster's  tail,  that  he  was  seen  to  lie  quiet  on  the  deck. 

I  then  went  in  the  boat  with  onr  despatches  on  board  the 
brig.  The  commander  received  me  very  politely,  and  under- 
took to  deliver  them.  He  warned  us  to  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out for  pirates,  as  our  brig  being  only  slightly  armed,  they 
were  very  likely  to  attack  us  should  we  meet  them.  He  kindly 
offered  me  some  slices  of  the  shark ;  but  I  laughingly  declined 
the  gift,  saying  that  we  were  going  on  shore,  where  we  might 
find  plenty  of  beef  and  mutton.  He  laughed,  however,  at 
that  notion,  and  observed  that  we  were  more  likely  to  find 
pig  and  kangaroo,  as  beef  and  mutton  were  articles  unknown 
in  that  region.  I  bid  him  and  his  officers  farewell,  and  re- 
turned to  the  Dugong.  I  felt  greatly  relieved  at  the  thought 
that  Captain  Davenport  would  now  hear  of  our  safety,  and 
hoped  before  long  to  meet  him  and  his  kind  wife  at  Singapore. 
I  told  Mr.  Hooker  that  I  had  been  offered  some  of  the  shark's 
flesh,  bat  had  declined  receiving  it. 

'^  Had  he  presented  a  Chinese  with  the  flns,  he  would  have 
been  overwhelmed  with  gratitude,  as  they  are  considered 
almost  as  delicate  morsels  as  the  edible  birds'  nests,"  said  Mr. 
Hooker.  "  The  creature  in  many  parts  is  caught  for  the  sake 
of  hia  fins  alone,  which  are  sent  to  China  in  large  quantities, 
where  they  are  used  in  the  same  way  that  the  birds'  nests  and 
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tripang  are  employed,  though  they  rank  next  to  birds'  nests 
in  value.  They  are  of  the  same  gelatinous  consistency,  and 
are  made  into  soups  and  ragouts/' 

Dobbo,  being  exposed  to  the  sea-breezes,  is  healthy,  and  a 
good  anchorage  is  found  close  to  it.  The '  place  presented  an 
animated  appearance,  as  traders  from  all  parts  of  the  archi- 
pelago assemble  there.  The  buildings  they  inhabited  were 
not,  however,  pretentious,  being  composed  of  bamboo  and 
reeds ;  while  many  of  the  traders  considered  clothes  somewhat 
superfluous.  On  the  shore  a  number  of  prows  were  hauled  ap 
and  being  refitted  for  sea.  Caulkers  were  at  work  oh  some ; 
painters  on  others,  who  were  covering  them  with  a  thick  white 
lime  plaster,  making  them  look  very  clean  and  bright.  Sail- 
makers,  who  looked,  however,  more  like  mat-makers,  were  at 
work  in  some  places.  The  tripang — black  ugly  lumps— was 
being  exposed  to  the  sun  to  be  prepared  for  loading.  In 
another  spot  people  were  busy  tying  up  bundles  of  mother- 
of-pearl  shell.  Carpenters  were  engaged  in  squaring  timber 
for  repairing  vessels ;  while  boats  from  the  islands  of  Gt)ram 
and  Ceram  were  unloading  their  cargoes  of  sago-cake,  with 
which  the  traders  supply  themselves  for  their  homeward 
voyage.  We  were  amused  with  the  vast  number  of  different 
cockatoos,  lories,  and  parrots,  which  were  secured  by  strings 
on  bamboo  perches  in  front  of  the  numerous  reed  huts,  all 
chattering  and  talking  together,  as  if  carrying  on  some  im- 
portant consultation ;  while  beautiful  metallic-green  or  white 
fruit-pigeons  were  uttering  their  pleasing  coos  in  all  directions. 
These  people  are  evidently  fond  of  tame  creatures,  for  we  saw 
several  beautiful  little  kangaroos  hopping  about,  quite  as  tame 
and  as  elegant  as  fawns.  Young  cassowaries  also,  striped 
with  black  and  brown,  ran  about  as  tame  as  barn-door  fowls. 
This  is  a  wingless  bird,  the  body  of  which  is  About  double 
the  size  of  that  of  a  large  turkey,  but  its  long  legs  make  it 
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or  iiix  fe«t  in  height.  It  is  covered  with  long,  coarse, 
bUek,  hair-like  feathers.  The  akin  of  the  neck  is  bare,  and  is  of 
«  bright  blue  and  red.     Instead  of  wings  it  has  a  group  of 
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horny  black  spines,  like  porcupine  quills.  The  species  I  have 
described  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  island  of 
Ceram.  Mr.  Hooker  told  us  that  it  feeds  chiefly  on  fallen 
fruits,  and  on  insects  or  Crustacea.  The  female  lays  from  three 
to  five  large  eggs  of  a  shagreen-green  colour,  upon  a  bed  of 
leaves.  The  male  and  female  sit  alternately  for  about  a  month 
upon  them.  The  articles  we  saw  exposed  for  sale  in  the  fair 
were  chiefly  pearl-shell  and  the  tripang,  known  also  as  the 
beche-de-mer ;  as  also  tortoise-shell,  edible  birds'  nests,  pearls, 
and  birds  of  paradise,  or  rather  their  stuffed  skins.  The 
Malay  traders  had  brought  for  sale,  or  to  exchange  with  these 
articles,  guns,  swords,  knives,  choppers,  tobacco,  plates  and 
basins,  handkerchiefs,  sarongs^  calicoes,  and  arrack  in  bottles. 
Tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  wine,  were  also  to  be  seen ;  and  even 
fancy  goods,  such  as  china  ornaments,  pipes  and  purses; 
umbrellas,  razors,  and  looking-glasses ;  indeed,  it  is  curious 
what  a  number  of  articles  are  found  in  this  out-of-the-way 
spot,  and  many  of  them  costing  no  more  than  they  did  in 
England. 

These  articles  are  exchanged  for  English  calico,  crockery,  cut- 
lery, firearms,  gunpowder,  gongs,  and  elephants*  tusks.  They 
not  only  buy  muskets,  but  small  brass  guns,  on  which  they  set  a 
high  value.  They  also  prize  tobacco  for  chewing.  We  always 
slept  on  board,  and  the  sound  of  the  Malays*  songs  came  across 
the  water  to  a  late  hour  of  the  night.  The  musical  instruments 
we  heard  were  tomtoms,  Jews'-harps,  and  frequently  fiddles. 
The  Malays  are  a  merry,  vivacious  people,  and  fond  of  several 
games.  The  most  interesting  was  a  game  at  football,  which 
was  generally  played  in  the  evening.  The  ball  is  small,  made 
of  ratan,  hollow,  elastic,  and  light.  One  of  the  players  dances 
it  for  a  short  time  on  his  foot,  sometimes  on  his  armi  or  thigh, 
and  then  striking  it  with  the  hollow  of  his  foot,  sends  it  fljring 
high  into  the  air.     A  player  from  the  opposite  side  rushes 
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forw&rd,  catches  it  on  his  foot  in  the  same  way,  and  returna 
,it.  The  rale  appeared  to  be  that  the  ball  sbould  never  be 
touched  by  the  band,  but  that  the  arms,  shoulder,  or  knee 
may  be  employed.  Far  less  satisfactory  was  their  custom  of 
cock-fighting.  Steel  spars  are  used,  as  they  were  formerly  in 
ctriliEed  England ;  and  the  spectators,  who  stand  round  in  a 
ring,  sbow  their  sav^ie  character  by  their  fearful  yells  and 
lespa  as  they  see  their  cocks  likely  to  win  or  lose. 

We  saw  shells  used  here  for  every  purpose.    Some  of  the 
magnificent  volute  shells  were  employed  as  baskets ;    while 
c  helmet  sbella,  suspended  by  ratan  handles,  [orraed  tb* 


TCMsels    in   which  fresh   water  was   brought    from    lioiise  to 

I  was  delighted  to  find  that  Mr.  Hooker  bad  re!:o1ved  to 
make  an  excursion  into  tlie  interior  of  the  mainland  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  some  birds  of  pnradiKe.  As  the  fatigue 
might  be  too  great  for  the  young  Indies,  they  remained  on 
board  under  charge  of  Frau  Ursula;  Oliver  and  I  only 
accompanying  him,  with  two  native  hunters,  a  trustworthy 
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guide,  and  an  interpreter  who  spoke  Dutch.  The  natives  of 
these  islands,  I  should  say,  are  Papuans,  and  in  some  parts  are 
said  to  he  very  savage.  They  are  expert  archers,  and  are 
never  seen  without  their  hows  and  arrows.  They  shoot  pigs 
and  kangaroos  with  them,  as  well  as  all  sorts  of  hirds.  We 
met  some  of  the  natives  who  came  from  the  south  islands,  who 
were  even  more  savage  in  appearance  and  manners  than  the 
rest.  They  wore  a  numher  of  rude  ornaments — one  of  comh, 
shaped  like  a  horse-shoe,  on  their  foreheails,  the  ends  resting 
on  the  temples.  The  end  of  this  ornament  is  fastened  into  a 
piece  of  wood,  plated  in  front  with  tin;  ahove  it  waves  a 
plume  of  feathers  of  a  cock's  tail. 

In  the  Aru  Islands  are  found  a  numher  of  hirds  of  paradise, 
some,  indeed,  of  the  most  hcautiful,  which  I  will  describe 
shortly. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 
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^  MUST  give  a  very  brief  account  of  our  excursion, 
which  we  hftd  juHt  before  projected.  A  native 
boat  carried  us  across  to  the  mainland,  and  landing, 
we  were  amuaed  with  the  number  of  sea-Bbells 
which  we  found  on  the  ground  away  from  the  beach. 
They  were  of  a  variety  of  shapes  and  kinds,  which 
had  been  taken  possession  of  by  those  curious  creatures,  the 
hermit  crabs,  who  wander  into  the  forest  in  search  of  food. 
Sometimes,  however,  they  become  food  themselves  to  huge 
spiders,  and  we  saw  one  monster  carry  away  a  fair-sized  shell, 
and  devour  its  unhappy  occupant.  We  came  upon  several 
little  parties  of  hermit  crabs,  whom,  breaking  through  their 
custom,  ne  found  aitsembled  round  some  delicate  morsel ;  but 
aa  soon  as  they  heard  as,  away  they  scrambled  as  taat  as  they 
could  crawl.  The  spiders  were  huge  spotted  monsters,  with 
bodies  two  inches  long,  and  legs  in  proportion.  They  form 
thick  glutinous  threads  across  the  path,  which  are  very  unpleas- 
ant to  meet,  and  really  cost  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  get  rid  of. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  we  ran  our  faces  directly  against  one  of  the 
momteiB,  though  in  most  case*i  the  creature  was  as  glad  to  get  off 
as  we  were  to  get  rid  of  him.  We  met  also  numerous  lizards, 
of  various  shades  of  green,  gray,  and  brown,  every  rotten  trunk 
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lieuig  alive  with  tliem,  (is  tliey  r«n  about  seeking  for  inBecls. 
Our  native  hunters  hnd  arrows  with  heads  as  large  as  a  small 
tea-cup,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  the  birds  of  paradise. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  vegetable  productions  are  the  tree- 
ferna.  We  were  never  tired  of  admiring  them,  and  Mr.  Hooker 
said  they  were  superior  in  size  and  beauty  to  any  he  had 
before  seen.  Tliere  were  also  beautiful  palms  with  slender 
smooth  stems,  perfectly  straight,  reaching  to  the  height  of  a 
hundred  feet,  and  surmounted  by  a  crown  of  gracefully  droop- 
ing leaves. 

Our  men  carried  Bleeping  mats  for  ua  to  wrap  ourselves  in 
at  night,  with  a  sniall  kettle  for  boiling  our  tea,  and  a  pot  for 
cooking  our  meat  or  soup.  When  resting  at  night  we  quickly 
formed  an  impromptu  hut  of  bouglis.  I  could  not  help  wish- 
ing that  my  sister  and  Grace  had  been  with  us,  to  admire  the 


bflMitiful  forests  and  magnificent  birds  we  saw.  Rising  in  the 
monuiig,  wa  witnessed  another  dance  of  the  birds  of  paradise 
in  some  trees  close  to  as,  and 
oar  satire  hunters  shot  several 
of  tham, 

"It  is  strange,"  said  Mr. 
ttodkm,  "  that  the  only  inhabi- 
tanta  <^  this  region,  where  the 
most  graceful  of  trees  and  the 
most  beautiful  of  birds  in  the 
nnirene  exist,  should  be  in- 
habited by  races  utterly  in- 
ttpable  of  appreciating  them." 

"  Perhaps,  sir,  it  may  be  that 
God  has  thns  arranged  it,  that 
drilized  man  should  be  led  to 
the  spot  to  make  His  name 
known  among  those  savages. 
Had  it  not  been  for  these  birds 
of  paradise,  perhaps  thfse 
very  islands  might  not  have 
been  heard  of," 

"  Ah,  Oliver,  I  like  that  idea.  rxtta. 

I  think  you  are  right,"  said  Mr.  Hooker,  and  he  v 
some  minutes.     I  too  was  struck  by  it. 

"Tea,  sir,"  sud  Oliver,  "God  has  a  reafion  for  all  his 
arrangemeuts,  and  I  think  it  h  allowable  For  us  to  conjecture 
what  that  reason  may  be ;  but  though  wc  cannot  find  it  out, 
we  may  be  very  sure  the  reason  exists." 

We  had  been  walking  on  through  the  forest,  when  one  of 
our  huntere  made  a  sign  to  us  to  stop,  and  he  advanced 
cautiously.  We  saw  him  raine  his  bow  and  let  fly  an  arrow. 
Down  fell  a  small  bird  rather  larger  than  a  thrush,  the  plumage 


g*&^fe«*.! 


s  silent  for 
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as  we  saw  it  falling  being  of  the  most  intense  cinnabar  red 
with  the  softest  and  most  lovely  gloss.  Mr.  Hooker  ran 
forward  in  the  greatest  state  of  agitation  I  had  ever  seen  him 
exhibit,  and  kneeling  down,  gradually  lifted  up  the  bird.  Had 
he  discovered  a  nugget  of  gold  of  the  same  size,  he  could  not 
have  appeared  more  delighted.  The  feathers  of  the  head  were 
short  and  velvety,  and  shaded  into  a  rich  orange  beneath. 
From  the  breast  downwards  the  body  was  like  the  softest 
white  gloss  silk,  while  across  the  breast  a  band  of  deep  metallic- 
green  separated  it  from  the  red  throat.  Above  each  eye  was 
a  round  spot,  also  of  metallic-green.  The  bill  was  yellow,  and 
the  feet  and  legs  were  of  a  fine  cobalt-blue,  forming  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  On  each  side  of 
the  breast,  concealed  under  the  wings,  were  tufts  of  gray 
feathers,  about  two  inches  in  length,  terminated  by  a  broad 
band  of  deep  emerald-green.  These  plumes  are  raised,  as  in 
the  other  species  we  saw,  into  a  pair  of  elegant  fans  when  the 
wings  are  elevated.  Besides  these  beautiful  ornaments,  there 
w-ere  in  the  middle  of  the  tail  two  feathers  like  slender  wires, 
about  five  inches  long,  diverging  into  a  double  curve.  The 
end  of  these  wires  are  webbed  on  the  outer  side,  and  covered 
with  a  fine  metallic-green ;  so  that  the  bird  appeal's  to  have  two 
elegant  glittering  circles  hanging  about  five  inches  from  the 
body,  and  the  same  distance  apart. 

It  was  some  time  before  our  kind  friend  could  recover  him- 
self. 

"  Is  it  not  beautiful  ?  is  it  not  beautiful  ?  "  he  kept  ex- 
claiming as  he  held  it  up,  still  kneeling  on  the  ground  and 
exhibiting  its  various  beauties.  "  Walter,  I  tell  you  that  this 
is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  eight  thousand  different  kinds  of  birds 
which  our  beneficent  Creator  has  placed  on  this  earth,  to  adorn  it 
for  the  sake  of  us  mortals.  Not  one  of  them  possesses  these 
spiral -tipped  tail  wires  nor  these  beautiful  breast  fans.     Then 
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look  at  thecoloara.  What  ui  can  in  any  way  approach  themi 
Thia  ia  the  King  Bird  of  Paradise— the  PaToditea  Begia,  we 
natnraliBts  call  it.  Well  worthy  i 
is  it  of  the  name." 

When  ve  stopped  for  i 
night,  our  attendanta  quickly 
built  some  leafy  Bheds,  into 
which  we  crept,  wrapped  up  ir 
our  mats,  after  we  liad  partaken 
of  onr  aupper — consisting  of  a 
parrot  pie,  which  we  had  brought 
with  ua,  and  also  of  some  s^o 
biscuit,  washed  down  with  arrack 
and.  water.  Our  guides  would  < 
have  preferred  the  spirit  undi- 
luted, as  they  are  fond  of  potent 
liquors  as  well  as  of  strong- 
tasted  food.  At  early  morn,  be- 
fore the  sun  rose,  we  heard  the 
well-known  cry  of  "  W§wk— 
w&wk — wSwk  1 — Wflk— w6k —  ! 
w6k !  "  resounding  through  the 
forest,  and  continually  changing  "'  '*■*'"■■• 

its  direction.  Looking  up,  we  caught  sigbt  of  flights  of  the 
great  bird  of  paradise,  going  to  seek  their  breakfaats  on 
the  fruit-bearing  trees.  Lories  and  parroquets  soon  after- 
wards flew  oft  from  their  perches,  uttering  shrill  cries.  King 
huntem  croaked  and  barked ;  and  cockatoos,  black  and 
white,  screamed  loudly  through  the  woods;  while  numerous 
smaller  birds,  many  also  of  the  most  lovely  plumage,  chirruped 
and  whistled  as  they  saluted  the  dawn.  Our  hunters,  one 
with  a  gun,  the  other  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  started  forth 
while  we  lighted  our  fire  and  made  other  prepurationa  for 


breakfast.     One  of  tlieni  Boon  cnme  back  witli  a  Urge  blsck 
bird  having  an  enormous  bill     Mr.  Hooker  jumped  up,  almost 
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letting  drop  Uie  Bauoepan  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  in  his 
eagerness  at  the  sight  of  the  hird. 

"  A  superb  black  cockatoo  1  ^*  he  exclaimed.  "  This  is 
indeed  a  prize." 

All  thoughts  of  eating  were  abandoned,  while  he  expatiated 
on  the  beauty  of  the  bird  and  its  peculiar  mode  of  living. 
Compared  to  its  largely  developed  head,  which  was  ornamented 
with  a  superb  crest,  its  body  appeared  weak  and  small.  It 
had  long  slender  legs  and  large  wings,  its  head  being  armed 
with  a  sharp-pointed  hooked  bill  of  prodigious  size  and  strength. 
The  plumage  was  quite  black,  and  had  over  it  the  peculiar 
powdery  white  secretion  which  characterizes  cockatoos.  The 
cheeks  were  bare,  and  of  an  intense  blood-red  colour.  We  had 
heard  its  voice  the  evening  before,  which,  unlike  the  harsh 
scream  of  the  white  cockatoo,  is  that  of  a  plaintive  whistle. 
The  tongue  was  a  slender  fleshy  cylinder  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
terminated  by  a  black  homy  plate,  furred  across,  and  possessing 
prehensile  power.  We  afterwards  saw  several  of  them,  mostly 
one  at  a  time,  though  now  and  then  we  caught  sight  of  two  or 
three  together.  They  were  flying  slowly  and  noiselessly,  and 
our  hunter  told  us  that  a  very  slight  wound  would  kill  them. 

"  See  here,  Walter  and  Oliver;  observe  its  powerful  beak. 
This  bird  lives  upon  the  kernel  of  the  kanary-nut.  We 
passed  several  of  those  lofty  trees  as  we  came  along.  This  bill  is 
evidently  formed  for  the  purpose  of  eating  this  kanary-nut, 
which  no  other  bird  can  do.  By-the-by,  I  picked  up  one. 
Here  it  is.  See  1  it  is  so  hard  that  a  heavy  hammer  alone  can 
crack  it.'* 

The  outside  of  the  nut  Mr.  Hooker  showed  us  was  quite 
smooth,  and  of  a  somewhat  triangular  shape. 

"  However,  the  birds  are  hungry,  and  we  will  try  and  catch 
sight  of  one  of  our  black  friends  taking  his  breakfast,  and  see 
how  he  manages." 
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We  quickly  discussed  our  breakfast,  and  immediately  after- 
wards set  off  in  search  of  a  kanary-tree.  On  one  of  the  lower 
branches  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  see  a  black  cockatoo 
perched.  He  had  just  taken  one  of  the  nuts  end-ways  into  his 
bill,  where  he  kept  it  firm  by  the  pressure  of  the  tongue.  He 
then  cut  a  transverse  notch,  so  Mr.  Hooker  declared,  by  the 
lateral  sawing  motion  of  the  lower  mandible.  He  next  took 
hold  of  the  nut  by  his  foot,  and  biting  off  a  piece  of  a 
neighbouring  leaf,  retained  it  in  the  deep  notch  of  the  upper 
mandible.  Again  seizing  the  nut,  which  was  prevented  from 
slipping  by  the  elastic  tissue  of  the  leaf,  he  fixed  the  edge  of 
the  lower  mandible  in  the  notch,  and  hj  a  powerful  nip  broke 
off  a  piece  of  the  shell.  Once  more  taking  it  in  his  claws,  he 
inserted  the  very  long  and  sharp  point  of  his  bill  and  picked 
out  the  kernel,  which  he  seized  hold  of,  morsel  by  morsel,  with 
his  curiously  formed,  extensible  tongue.  As  no  other  bird  in 
existence  can  compete  with  him  in  eating  these  nuts,  he  has 
always  an  abundance  of  food.  Mr.  Hooker  called  this  species 
the  Microglossum  aterrimum. 

Soon  afterwards,  a  native  brought  us  a  king-fisher  with  an 
enormously  long  tail,  such  as  no  other  king-fisher  possesses.  It 
was  the  racket -tailed  king-fisher.  It  had  been  caught 
sleeping  in  the  hollow  of  the  rocky  banks  of  a  neighbouring 
stream.  It  had  a  red  bill,  and  Mr.  Hooker  observed  that  he 
doubted  whether  it  lived  upon  fish,  for,  from  the  earth  clinging 
to  its  beak,  he  suspected  rather  that  it  preys  on  insects  and 
minute  shells  which  it  picks  up  in  the  forests.  Its  shape 
was  very  graceful,  the  plumage  being  of  a  brilliant  blue  and 
white. 

We  caught  also  another  cuscus,  which  Mr.  Hooker  showed 
us  was  of  the  marsupial  order;  that  is,  having  a  pouch  in  which 
it  carries  its  young,  as  does  the  kangaroo.  There  are  several 
other  marsupial  animals  in  these  islands,  such  as  are  found  also 
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in  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  where  alone  they  exist,  some  as 
aniall  as  mice.  Though  no  mice  exist  in  those  regions,  these 
little  animals  are  about  as  mischievous— entering  into  houses, 
and  eating  their  way  through  all  sorts  of  materials,  just  in  the 
manner  that  mice  do.  I  cannot  attempt  to  describe  the 
numerous  other  birds  which  we  shot  or  caught.  '  Among  them 
were  many  of  brilliant  plumage — pigeons,  little  parroquets, 
and  numerous  other  small  birds,  similar  to  those  found  in 
Australia  and  New  Guinea. 

We  spent  three  or  four  days  in  a  native  house,  at  which,  at 
a  rental  of  a  few  yards  of  cloth,  some  tobacco,  and  one  or  two 
other  articles,  we  engaged  rooms.  It  was  raised  on  a  platform 
seven  feet  high  on  posts ;  the  walls  were  about  four  feet  more, 
with  a  high  pitched  roof.  The  floor  was  composed  of  split 
bamboo,  and  a  part  of  the  sloping  roof  could  be  lifted  and 
propped  up,  so  as  to  admit  light  and  air.  Our  apartments — 
for  I  have  dignified  them  by  that  name — were  divided  from 
the  rest  of  the  house  by  a  thatched  partition.  At  one  end  of 
it  was  a  cooking-place,  with  a  clay  floor,  and  shells  for  crockery. 
Several  families  occupied  the  other  parts  of  the  house,  which 
was  very  extensive.  There  were  generally  half-a-dozen  or 
more  visitors  in  addition  to  the  familien.  They  led  very  easy 
idle  lives,  only  working  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  food ;  and  from  morning  till  night  the 
people  were  laughing,  shouting,  and  talking  without  cessation . 
Such  screams  of  laughter,  such  loud  shouts — the  women  and 
children  vying  with  the  men— I  have  never  elsewhere  heard. 
They  seemed  to  live  very  well,  as  the  men  and  boys  are 
capital  archers,  and  never  went  out  without  their  bows  and 
arrows.  With  these  they  shot  all  sorts  of  birds,  and  sometimes 
kangaroos  and  pigs.  Besides  this,  they  had  a  variety  of  vege- 
tables, although  they  grew  no  rice  nor  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  They 
had  plantains,  yams,  and,  above  all,  the  sugar-cane.     They 
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were  continnallr  eating  it.  It  grows  on  the  black  vegeUble 
■oil  to  A  great  height  and  thicknew.  At  all  timee  ol  tlie  d*7 
we  found  the  people  eating  it,  generally  four  or  five  together, 
each  one  with  a  yard  o(  cane  in  one  hand,  and  a  knife  in  the 
other,  and  a  basket  between  their  lega.  There  theyaat  paring 
away  at  it,  chewing,  and  throwing  the  refuse  into  the  basket. 

Mr.  Hooker  was  highly  pleased  with  the  collection  of  birds 
and  ioBects  which  be  bad  made.  Engaging  the  serrioea  of  two 
more  natives  to  carry  them,  we  returned  to  the  boat,  in  which, 
in  the  course  of  a  day's  sail,  we  reached  the  Dugong. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


VOYAOB  CONTINUED. 

VILING  from  Dobbo,  a  number  of  our  mop-headed 
friends  accompanied  us  to  sea  in  their  long  canoes — 
curious,  savage-looking  boats,  the  bow  and  stern 
rising  up  six  or  seven  feet  high,  decorated  with  shells 
and  waving  plumes  of  cassowary's  feathers.  They 
were  all  talking,  laughing,  and  shouting  at  once,  and  when 
they  at  length,  after  receiving  a  few  farewell  presents,  bid  us 
good-bye,  we  felt  as  if  we  had  passed  out  of  a  tempest  of  noise 
into  a  calm,  so  apparently  deep  was  the  silence  which  reigned 
round  us.  In  two  days,  passing  the  Key  Islands,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  are  very  much  like  those  of  Aru,  we  arrived  in 
Right  of  a  lofty  volcano,  from  the  summit  of  which  wreaths  of 
white  smoke  were  even  then  ascending.  On  approaching  more 
closely,  we  saw  that  there  were  two  other  mountains  near  it, 
clothed  with  vegetation  to  their  very  summits.  A  fair  breeze 
enabled  us  to  enter  the  land-locked  harbour  of  Banda.  The 
water  below  our  keel  was  so  transparent,  that  we  could  see, 
at  a  depth  of  seven  or  eight  fathoms,  the  smallest  objects  on 
the  sand,  and  watch  the  living  corals  at  work.  We  sailed  on 
through  narrow  channels,  having  on  one  side  lofty  cliffs  rising 
oat  of  the  sea. 

Besides  three  large  islands,  there  are  several  others,  which 
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xre  could  Bee  spreading  out  over  the  island  a  continuous  forest 
of  nutmeg-trees,  shaded  by  the  lofty  kanary-trces.    The  nut 


meg-tree  is  from  twenty  to  five -and -twenty  feet  high,  though 
Kometitnes  its  lofty  sprays  are  fitly  feet  high.  A  foot  above 
the  ground  the  trunk  is  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  dionieter. 
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The  fruit  before  it  is  quite  ripe  greatly  resembles  a  peacb. 
lliis,  however,  is  only  a  fleshy  outer  rind — epicarp— which,  as  it 
ripens,  opens  into  two  equal  parts,  when  within  is  seen  a 
spherical  polished  nut,  surrounding  an  aril,  the  mace,  which  is 
of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  No  fruit  can  then  surpass  it  in 
beauty.  The  people  who  pick  it  use  a  small  basket  at  the  end 
of  a  long  bamboo,  into  which  it  drops  as  they  hook  it  off. 
The  outer  part,  which  we  should  call  the  fruit,  being  removed, 
the  mace  is  carefully  taken  off,  and  dried  on  large  shallow 
bamboo  baskets  in  the  sun.  Its  bright  colour  now  changes  to 
a  dark  yellow.  The  black  part  seen  within  the  vermilion 
mace  is  a  shell,  and  inside  this  is  the  nutmeg.  Wl^en  the 
mace  is  removed,  the  nuts  are  spread  out  on  shallow  trays  ot 
open  basket-work  in  a  drying-room.  A  slow  fire  is  made 
beneath  the  floor,  where  the  nuts  remain  for  three  months. 
By  this  time  the  nutmeg  has  shrunk  so  much  that  it  rattles  in 
its  shell.  The  shell  is  then  broken,  and  the  nutmegs  are  sorted 
and  packed  in  casks  for  shipment. 

We  took  a  stroll  with  Mr.  Hooker  through  the  beautiful 
groves  of  nutmeg-trees,  which  were  heavily  laden  with  fruit. 
It  is  picked  twice  in  the  year,  though  some  is  obtained 
throughout  the  whole  year.  A  beautiful  carpet  of  green  grass 
is  spread  out  beneath  the  trees,  while  high  above  them  tower 
the  lofty  kanary- trees,  which  stretch  out  their  gnarled  arms 
as  if  to  defend  their  more  tender  sisters  committed  to  their 
charge.  At  a  distance,  indeed,  the  nutmeg-trees  are  com- 
pletely hidden  from  view  by  the  kanary-trees.  The  roots  of 
these  latter  are  very  curious,  looking  like  enormous  snakes 
with  their  heads  caught  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  As  we 
strolled  through  the  forest,  sheltered  from  the  direct  ra}^ 
of  the  sun  by  the  thick  foliage,  we  caught  distant  views 
of  the  blue  ocean  sparkling  in  the  sunlight,  the  white 
surf  breaking  in  masses  of  foam  on  the  rocks  beneath  us, 
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while  at  a  diaUnce  appeared  the  varied  forms  of  the  other 
islands. 

These  ^rores  of  nutm^s  are  divided  into  what  are  called 
parks,  belonging  to  different  proprietorB,  who  are  known  on 
peikeniera.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  nutmegH  used 
ihronghont  the  world  are  growil  on  theee  small  islands,  though 
wild  nutmegs  are  found  in  New  Guinea  and  in  a  few  other 
places.  As  the  nutmeg  is  among  the  most  beautiful  of  fruits, 
to  are  the  trees  superior  to  almost  anj  other  cultivated  plant. 
They  are  well-shaped,  and  have  glossj  leaves,  bearing  small 
fellowish  flowers.  On  examining  the  fruit,  we  compared  it 
in  sise  and  colour  to  a  peach,  only  rather  more  oval.  It  is  of  a 
tough  fleshy  consistency  till  it  becomes  ripe,  when,  as  I  have 
before  said,  it  splits  open  and  shows  a  dark  brown  nut  within 
covered  with  the  crimson  mace.     We  saw  a  most  beautiful 


bird  Hying  among  the  trees 
feeds  upon  the  nutmeg  fruit. 


the  Banda  pigeon,  which 
It  digests  the  mace,  but  costs 
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up  the  uut  with  its  seed  uninjured.  By  this  means  it  has 
undoubtedly  carried  the  seed  to  all  parts  of  the  group,  and 
perhaps  to  other  islands  in  the  neighbourhood.  lu  one  part 
of  Lontar  we  heard  that  the  mace,  instead  of  being  red,  is 
white — probably  owing  to  some  peculiarity  of  the  soil.  The 
deer  and  pig  are  found  in  the  islands,  and  also  a  species  of 
cuscus. 

A  proprietor,  to  whom  Mr.  Hooker  had  an  introduction, 
invited  us  to  climb  the  burning  mountain ;  but  after  consider- 
ing the  matter,  our  friend  declined  the  honour,  from  hearing 
that  the  ascent  was  very  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  that  we 
should  gain  very  little  more  knowledge  about  it  than  we  should 
by  gazing  up  at  it  from  the  base. 

While  sleeping  on  shore,  the  house  we  occupied  was  one 
night  so  shaken  that  we  thought  it  would  fall  about  our 
heads;  but  the  inhabitants  seemed  to  take  it  as  a  thing  of 
course,  and  we  heard  that  nearly  every  month  an  earthquake 
occurs.  Several  most  disastrous  eruptions  of  the  mountain 
have  taken  place,  causing  great  destruction  of  life  and  havoc 
among  the  plantations. 

The  Portuguese  were  the  first  Europeans  who  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Bandas.  They  were  driven  out  by  the  Dutch,  who 
exterminated  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  and  then  had  to 
import  slaves  to  cultivate  the  plantations.  Since  slavery  was 
abolished  by  Holland,  convicts  have  been  sent  there  for  the 
purpose  ;  and  now,  people  from  various  neighbouring  regions 
have  been  collected  to  perform  the  part  of  labourers.  The 
Bandas  are  not  properly  included  in  the  Moluccas.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  clove-tree  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  Amboyna 
and  the  surrounding  islands,  to  which  we  were  now  bound. 

A  day's  sail  took  us  off  Amboyna,  the  capital  of  the  Moluc- 
cas. It  is  one  of  the  oldest  European  settlements  in  the  East. 
The  island  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  sea,  a  narrow  sandy 
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isthmus  alone  joining  them.  We  sailed  up  the  western  inlet, 
the  shores  of  which  were  lined  hy  groves  of  cocoa-nut  palm- 
trees,  furnishing  food  and  shade  to  the  natives  who  dwell 
in  the  rude  huts  beneath  them.  We  came  to  an  anchor  off 
the  town  of  Ambo3ma.  In  few  places  we  visited  was  the 
forest  vegetation  more  luxuriant  or  beautiful  than  on  this 
island.  Ferns  and  palms  of  graceful  forms  were  seen  every- 
where; climbing  ratans  formed  entangled  festoons  pendent 
from  every  forest  tree ;  while  fine  crimson  lories  and  brush- 
tongued  turkeys,  also  of  a  bright  crimson  colour,  flew  in  and 
out  amidst  the  foliage,  forming  a  magnificent  sight,  especially 
when  a  flock  of  the  former  settled  down  on  some  flowering  tree, 
the  nectar  from  which  the  lories  delight  to  suck.  Amboyna 
is  a  large  city  for  the  East,  containing  14,000  people,  about 
8000  of  whom  are  Europeans,  with  half  that  number,  perhaps, 
of  Chinese  and  Arabs.  Our  gn*eat  wish  was  to  see  a  clove 
plantation  in  full  bearing.  We  found,  however,  that  the  pro- 
prietors had  discovered  that  there  were  more  profitable  means 
of  employing  their  ground  and  labour,  and  that  cacao  planta- 
tions were  superseding  them. 

The  two  young  ladies,  with  Frau  Ursula,  were  able  to 
accompany  us.  Our  road  lay  through  a  grove  of  palm-trees, 
and  wound  up  a  hill,  till  we  reached  the  plantations  of  young 
cacao-trees.  They  were  covered  with  long  red  cucumber-like 
fruit.  The  plants  had  been  brought  here  from  Madagascar, 
where  it  was  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards.  They  are 
great  consumers  of  it  in  various  forms.  Chocolate  comes 
from  the  Spanish  chocolate,  which  is  composed  of  cacao  pounded 
with  Indian  com,  to  which  honey  is  sometimes  added.  The 
sugar-cane  was  also  introduced,  as  sugar  assists  in  neutraliz- 
ing the  bitter  qualities  of  the  cacao.  I  need  scarcely  point  out 
the  difference  between  the  cacao— often  written  cocoa — plant 
and  fruit,  from  which  the  now  much  used  beverage  is  made. 


CACAO-TREE  AND  FRUIT. 


and  the  lofty  cocoa-nut  palms  with  their  well-known  nnts  full 
of  juice.      In  the  woods  we  saw  numbers  of  (^een  parrota, 


COCOA-NUT  PALM. 


which  uttered  their  ahrill  deafening  Bcreams  as  they  darted  to 
ud  fro  through  the  thick  foliage. 
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Proceeding  again  along  the  beach,  my  sister  and  Grace,  feel- 
ing thirsty,  asked  for  a  draught  of  water,  but  neither  stream 
nor  fountain  was  in  sight.  When  one  of  our  attendants  heard 
what  was  inquired  for,  "  Stop,"  he  said,  "  you  shall  have  it." 
Directly  afterwards,  we  saw  him  climb  up  a  cocoa-nut  palm 
above  our  heads,  whence  he  cut  off  some  of  the  clusters  of 
large  green  fruit.  Immediately  descending,  he  struck  off  the 
end  with  a  hatchet,  and  presented  each  of  us  with  a  goblet  of 
the  freshest  and  most  sparkling  water  I  ever  tasted.  We  had 
before  only  found  the  more  mature  fruit,  after  the  liquid  has 
assumed  a  milk-like  appearance. 

A  short  way  on,  we  saw  the  hill -side  covered  with  myrtle-like 
trees,  and  found  that  they  were  plantations  of  clove-trees.  The 
clove-tree  belongs  to  the  order  of  myrtles.  The  trunks  of  the 
full-grown  trees  were  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  Their 
topmost  branches  were  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  from  the 
ground.  However,  we  found  some  very  small  ones,  fully 
loaded  with  fruit.  The  clove  is  the  flower  bud,  and  it 
grows  in  clusters  at  the  end  of  the  twigs.  Our  guide  told 
us  that  the  annual  yield  of  a  good  tree  is  about  four  pounds 
and  a  half.  When  the  buds  are  young,  they  are  nearly  white; 
when  more  mature,  they  change  to  a  light  green,  and  ultimately 
to  a  bright  red.  They  are  then  picked  by  the  hand,  or  beaten 
off  with  bamboos,  on  cloths  spread  under  the  trees.  They  are 
simply  dried  in  the  sun  for  use,  when  their  colour  changes 
from  red  to  black.  The  leaves,  the  bark,  and  young  twigs, 
have  also  a  peculiar  aroma.  It  grows  best  on  the  high  hill- 
sides, on  a  volcanic  soil,  or  a  loose  sandy  loam.  Curiously 
enough,  although  cloves  are  used  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the 
inhabitants  of  these  islands  do  not  eat  them.  They  employ 
them  in  making  models  of  their  prows  and  bamboo  huts, 
by  running  a  small  wire  through  them  before  they  are  dried. 
I   remember  seeing  a  number  of  these  models  in  the  Great 
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pathway  lined  by  rows  of  pine-apples,  which  had,  like  the 
cocoa-nut  trees,  been  brought  from  Tropical  America.  Weabo 
saw  creatures  leaping  from  branch  to  branch.  The  servanCa 
caught  some,  when  we  found  them  to  be  flying  dragons;  not 
such  as  St.  Oeoige  fought  with,  but  small  lueards  known  as  the 
Draco  volans.  They  were  provided  with  broad  folds  in  dw 
skin,  along  each  side  of  the  body,  which  enabled  them  not 
really  to  fly,  but,  as  a  parachute  would  do,  to  aastain  thflBiH 
the  air  while  they  leap  from  branch  to  branch. 

I  was  ahead  of  our  party  when  I  heard  a  loud  hamnMiii^ 
or  tapping,  and  creeping  near,  I  saw  a  oocoa-nut|  whioh  h^ 
just  fallen  from  a  tree,  and  an  enormous  crab  working  aiwiy  SKf 
it.  I  stopped  to  watch  him.  He  had  torn  off  the  diy  Wlf 
which  covered  the  latter  with  his  powerful  claws,  just  at  die 
point  where  the  three  black  scars  are  found  marked.  Ha  was 
now  breaking  the  shell  by  hammering  with  one  of  hia  heatj 
clawH.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  he  began  to  pick  out  the 
rich  food,  by  means  of  his  pincer-like  claws.  Our  servants  ai 
tlicy  came  up  chased  and  caught  him,  tying  up  his  claws,  and 
saying  that  we  should  find  it,  when  cooked,  one  of  the  greatest 
delicacies  in  the  place. 

We  stopped  for  the  night  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Hooker's 
friend,  a  little  outside  the  town.  Our  beds  were  placed  in  a 
verandah,  merely  covered  with  mats  at  night ;  our  heads  onl/ 
guarded  by  mosquito  curtains,  though  we  could  hear  the 
venomous  insects  buzzing  outside.  As  I  put  my  head  on  the 
pillow  before  going  to  sleep,  the  sound  of  the  low  cooing  of 
doves  came  up  out  of  the  forest,  while  the  tree  frogs  piped  out 
their  shrill  notes. 

Next  day,  when  pulling  along  the  narrow  channel  of  the 
beautiful  harbour  on  our  return  to  the  brig,  we  gazed  down 
over  the  side  with  astonishment  at  the  lovely  spectacle  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  afforded.     It  was  thickly  covered  with  t 
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msM  of  corals,  actiniee,  &nd  other  productions  of  the  ocean,  of 
vast  dimensions,  of  every  possible  form,  and  of  the  most  bril- 
liant colours.  In  some  places  the  depth,  Mr.  Hooker  said, 
was  fifty  feet,  and  in  others  twenty,  for  the  bottom  was  very 
tmeven.  Here  appeared  some  deep  chasm,  here  a  hill  roee  up, 
there  a  valley  was  seen,  here  rocks  of  every  possible  shftpe,  the 
wholo  covered  with  a  forest  of  living  v^etables,  as  I  may  call 

"  See,  see  1 "  cried  Emily ;  "  there  swims  a  beautiful  fish  ; 
there,  another ;  and  there,  another.  Some  are  red  ;  there  is  a 
vellow  one;  there  is  one  spotted  and  banded  ;  there  is  another 
striped  in  the  most  curious  manner.  See  how  leisurely  they 
awim,  B8  if  admiring  the  beauty  of  tlieir  countr}- 1 " 


OCEAN  WOXDER8. 


"Look  tlierc!  What  is  that  floating  liy  us?"  exclaimed 
Grace;  "  wliut  ft  lovtly  orange  mass!" 

"See,  there  is  another,  ot  a  beautiful  rose  colour!"  said 

The  creatures  the  girls  were  admiring  were  medusfe,  beauti- 
fully transparent,  which  were  floating  along  near  the  surface. 
We  entreated  that  the  crew  might  stop  rowing,  that  we  might 
admire  tlieni  at  our  leisure;  indeed,  we  could  have  gazed  at 
the  scene  oil  <lny  long,  but  I  am  very  sure,  were  I  to  make  thft 
attempt,  I  conld  not  do  justice  to  its  surpassing  heauty  ami 
intoresl.  'lliere  nioy  be  coral  beds  of  equal  beauty,  but  in  tew 
places  is  the  water  so  transparent  as  in  the  harbour  of  Aniboyna; 
while,  from  beiug  sheltered  from  the  violence  of  Btotnia,  there 
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are  probably  a  larger  number  of  marine  productions,  sheila, 
and  fishea  collected  in  it,  than  in  almost  anj'  other  spot.  White 
we  were  etill  gazing  down  into  the  oeeaik  depths,  a  strange  ruui- 


bling  ndisecame  over  the  land.  The  trees  seemed  to  rock  from 
lide  to  side,  the  buildings  shonfc,  the  frightened  birds  flow  ofl' 
from  the  shore,  the  land  seemed  to  rise  and  fall,  and  people 
Were  seen  flj-ing  from  their  liouKes,  and  rushing  to  their  boats; 
oltiers  hurried  away  into  the  open  country, 

■'  An  earthquake !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Hooker.  "  They  are 
pretty  well  accuKtomcd  to  it,  though,  and  I  trust  no  real  damage 
may  be  done.  However,  should  it  be  more  severe  than  usual, 
we  will  be  ready  to  take  off  any  poor  people  who  may  wish  to 
find  refuge  at  sea." 

In  a  few  seconds,  however,  all  was  ciuite  quiet.     The  people  j 
returned  on  shore,  and  some  wore  seen   hurrying    ^^°^  ' 
buildings  which  had  been  the  most  shaken  either  *«>  ' 


J  people  i 
jack  to  I 
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friendB  who  had  been  left  behind,  or  to  carry  off  their  house- 
hold furniture,  in  case  another  ehock  should  oocnr,  and  bring 
their  houses  to  the  ground. 

Leaving  this  beautiful,  though  unstable  island,  we  stood 
away  to  the  south-west,  Mr.  Hooker  purposing  to  visit  a 
number  of  islands  on  our  passage  to  Macassar,  after  which  he 
intended  standing  across  to  Java,  or  perhaps  visiting  the  south 
of  Borneo  before  proceeding  on  to  Singapore. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


A  MODEUN  CRUSOE  8  ISLAND. 

^ACASSAR,  at  the  south-west  end  of  Celebes,  had 
been  visited ;  a  Dutch  town,  very  neat  and  clean, 
,  having  covered  drains  down  the  streets  which 
carry  away  all  impurities.  On  one  side  along  the 
shore,  forming  a  straight  street  a  mile  in  length, 
are  a  number  of  shops,  warehouses,  and  native 
bazaars ;  on  the  other,  two  shorter  streets  form  the  old  Dutch 
town,  with  most  of  the  private  houses  of  the  Europeans.  It  is 
enclosed  by  gates,  with  a  fort  at  the  southern  end.  Round 
the  town  extend  rice-fields,  in  the  rainy  season  presenting  a 
mass  of  the  most  vivid  green.  Beyond,  are  numerous  native 
villages  embosomed  in  fruit-trees. 

We  were  occasionally  on  shore,  and  saw  many  objects  of 
interest,  but  Mr.  Hooker  made  a  long  excursion  into  the 
interior,  of  which  he  gave  us  an  account  on  his  return.  We 
caught  sight  of  two  of  the  animals  peculiar  to  Celebes.  One 
of  them  was  a  curious  baboon -like  monkey,  about  the  size  of  a 
spaniel,  and  of  a  jet  black  colour.  It  had  the  projecting  dog- like 
muzzle  and  overhanging  brows  of  a  baboon,  with  red  callosities, 
and  a  scarcely  visible  fieshy  tail,  about  an  inch  long.  A  large 
band  of  them  visited  the  garden  of  the  merchant  at  whose 
boose  we  were  stopping,  and  were  busily  employed  in  carrying 


oS  the  fruit,  when  they  were  dUtnrbed  by  the  BerraniB,  who 
rushed  out  with  guns  and  sticks  to  drive  them  oS. 


Nc\t  day  we  slnrtcl  with  our  fiiend  into  the  neighbouring 
forest  in  chase  of  the  labtrusa  or  pig  deer  After  a  long 
search  ne  came  up  with  one  to  which  the  dogs  gave  chase, 
and  it  being  brought  to  ba\  was  kilkil  It  resembled  a  pig 
in  general  appearance  but  had  long  sUnder  legs  and  curved 
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tnsks  like  lioms.  Those  of  the  lover  jaw  are  very  long  and 
sharp,  bat  the  upper  ones,  instead  of  growing  downwards  as 
those  of  a  boar  geDerally  do,  curve  upwards  out  of  bony 
sockets  through  the  skin  on  each  side  of  the  snout  till  they 
meet  the  eyes.     Those  of  the  creature  we  killed,  which  was  an 


old  one  were  nearly  ten  inchea  in  length  Our  Dutch  fi  end 
Btat«d  that  they  were  so  formed  to  guard  its  eyes  from  tl  e 
tbonu  and  spines  which  it  meets  nith  wlilst  searching  for 
fallen  fruits  among  the  thickets  of  ratan  a  id  other  spiny 
plants  Mr  Hooker  however  sa  d  he  tl  ought  tl  ey  had 
once  been  of  use  to  the  animal  m  diggmg  but  its  mode  of 
life  having  been  someuhat  changed  they  had  gro  vn  uj  into 
their  present  cunoiis  form  Instead  of  dtggii  g  for  food 
with  Its  snout  as  other  pgB  do  it  fccdn  on  fallen  frmts 
from  various  trees  We  sow  also  a  number  of  hutterfl  oa 
which  Mr  Hooker  sail  uere  peculiar  to  Celebes  Beai  les 
the  babirusa  herds  of  wild  pigs  of  laigo  size  aboun  1  m  the 
northern  forests  and  nimernus  jungle  fowl  hombills  and 
great  frmt  pigeons  Buffaloes  are  generally  employed  on  the 
farms  and  we  drank  buffalo  n  Ik  \l  ch  was  brougl  t  nto 
the  house  in  bamboo  buckets      It  »as  as  tl  i  k  as  cream  and 
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ID  order  to  keep  it  fluid  during  the  day  it  was  diluted  witb 
water. 

Among  the  many  curious  trees  we  saw,  was  the  Bugar-palm, 
from  which  the  usual  beverage  or  the  couDtry  ia  made — called 
sagueir.  It  is  as  strong 
aa  ordinary  beer.  The 
sugar  makes  a  very 
nice  sweetmeat,  and 
Mr.  Hooker  said  it  pat 
him  very  much  in  mind 
of  the  North  American 
maple  sugar. 

We  were  introduced 
also  to  a  very  curious 
animal,  somewhat 
Braalier  than  a  Shetland 
cow,  called  the  sapi- 
utan.  It  has  long 
straight  horns,  which 
are  ringed  at  the  base 
»H-FALii,  ^jjjj    giupg    backwards 

fe  were  told  that  it  inhabits  the  moun- 
tains, and  is  never  found  where  deer  exist.  There  seems 
a  doubt  whether  it  should  be  clas.sed  with  the  ox,  buffalo,  or 
anfolope.  The  head  is  black,  with  a  white  mark  over  each 
eye,  one  on  the  cheek,  and  another  on  the  throat.  We  saw 
also  a  couple  of  maloo<i,  a  species  of  brush-turkey,  allied  to 
the  wijajimU  or  mound-making  birds  which  we  had  met  with 
in  our  island.  They  live  also  in  the  northern  part  of  Celehes, 
and  come  down  to  the  shore  in  order  to  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
black,  hot,  volcanic  sand.  It  is  a  handsome  bird,  the  plumage 
glossy  black  and  rosy  white,  with  a  helmctcd  head,  and 
elevated  tail.     Its  walk  is  potuliarly  stately.     The  sexes  are 
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very  much  alike.  Two  or  more  birds  will  come  down,  and 
the  female  deposits  a  single  ^%%  in  a  hole  which  the  male 
assists  her  in  making,  about  a  foot  deep  in  the  sand,  and  hay- 
ing covered  it  up,  returns  to  the  forest.  At  the  end  of  ten 
days  or  so  she  comes  to  the  same  spot  and  lays  another  ^^, 
Each  can  lay,  it  is  said,  six  or  eight  eggs  during  the  season. 
Frequently  two  or  three  hens  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  same 
hole.  The  colour  of  the  shell  is  a  pale  brick- red.  The  eg'^ 
being  thus  deposited,  the  parents  take  no  further  care  of  their 
offspring.  The  young  birds,  after  breaking  their  shell,  work 
their  way  up  through  the  sand,  ji^t  as  the  young  megapodi  do, 
and  run  off*  at  once  to  the  forest.  A  friend  of  Mr.  Hooker's 
presented  him  with  some,  which  had  been  carefully  covered  up, 
and  had  just  arrived.  We  took  them  on  board  the  brig.  The 
next  morning,  when  far  out  of  sight  of  land,  we  heard  a 
strange  noise  in  the  cabin,  and  looking  in,  great  was  our 
surprise  to  see  a  covey  of  little  birds  flying  right  across  it.  They 
had  been  hatched  during  the  night,  and  following  the  instincts 
of  their  nature,  were  making  their  way,  as  they  supposed,  to 
their  future  forest  home.  We  fed  them  on  little  bits  of  chopped 
fruit,  and  such  things  as  Mr.  Hooker  thought  would  suit  their 
appetites. 

"  But  what  can  induce  the  parents  thus  to  leave  their  eggs?" 
asked  Emily.  *'  I  thought  it  was  the  nature  of  creatures  to 
look  after  their  youQg." 

'*  If  it  was  for  their  benefit,  so  it  would  have  been,"  he 

answered ;  "  but  I  suspect  that  these  large  birds,  requiring  a 

considerable  amount  of  food,  which  consists  entirely  of  fallen 

fruits,  could  only  find  it  by  roaming  over  a  wide  extent  of 

country.     If,  therefore,  a  large  number  came  down  to  this 

particular  beach,  which  seems  the  only  one  fit  for  hatching 

them  during  the  breeding  season,  they  would  perish  for  want 

of  food.     Providence,  therefore,  has   so  arranged  that  they 
(aj7)  20 
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Bhould  return  to  the  districts  where  they  can  find  their  food; 
whilst  the  young  ones,  not  requiring  so  much,  are  able  to  make 
their  way  as  their  strength  will  allow  in  the  same  direction.** 

We  had  a  full-grown  stuffed  maleo  on  board.  Its  claws 
were  sharp  and  straight,  and  very  different  from  those  of  the 
m^apodi.  The  toes,  however,  were  strongly  webbed  at  the 
base ;  the  leg  rather  long,  forming  a  powerful  instrument  for 
scratching  away  the  loose  sand,  which  those  who  have  watched 
them  say  they  throw  up  in  a  complete  shower  when  digging 
their  holes. 

We  had  been  standing  on  for  some  time  to  the  west,  a  cast 
of  the  lead  showing  us  that  we  were  in  fifty  fathoms — ^the 
shallow  sea  which  separates  Borneo  from  Java  and  Sumatra. 
Our  compass  had  never  been  very  trustworthy.  An  injury  it 
had  received  had  still  further  put  it  out  of  order,  while  thick 
cloudy  weather  had  prevented  us  from  taking  an  observation. 
Mr.  Hooker  had  also  for  some  days  been  imwell.  He  had 
caught  a  fever  while  we  were  at  Macassar,  the  effects  of  which 
he  began  to  feel  directly  he  came  on  board,  and  we  were  now 
very  anxious  about  him.  Several  of  the  men  also  had  been  ill 
for  some  time  before  we  reached  Macassar.  Two  of  them  died. 
I  will  not  stop  to  describe  the  particulars  of  their  funeral. 
Wc  felt  very  sad  as  we  committed  them  to  their  ocean  grave. 
Mr.  Hooker,  who  had  studied  medicine,  was  too  ill  to  visit  the 
rest.  He,  however,  got  Mr.  Thudicumb  and  I  to  describe 
their  symptoms  as  far  as  we  were  able,  and  sent  the  medicine 
accordingly.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  move  he  insisted  upon 
being  carried  forward  to  see  the  men,  when,  somewhat  altering 
his  treatment  of  them,  they  appeared  to  be  getting  better. 

I  was  on  deck  one  day,  and  Roger  Trew  was  alofl, 
when  he  shouted  out,  "  Land  ahead  I "  Not  knowing  exactly 
our  position,  we  were  glad  that  it  had  been  seen  during  the 
day.     I  ran  nioft,  and  after  a  time  I  could  distinguish  the 
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land  stretching  away  to  the  north  and  south,  where  it  seemed 
to  terminate.  We  therefore  concluded  that  it  was  an  island. 
This  became  a  certainty  as  we  stood  on,  as  no  land  could  be 
distinguished  beyond  the  two  distant  points  we  had  discovered. 
We  were  rather  nearest  the  north  end,  and  Mr.  Thudicumb 
determined  therefore  to  go  round  it.  It  was  a  land  of  dense 
forest,  with  here  and  there  mountainous  points;  high  bold 
capes  standing  out  into  the  ocean,  affording  every  possible 
variety  of  scenery. 

"  Why,  there  must  be  a  fort  somewhere  thereabouts,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Thudicumb,  who  had  been  examining  it  through 
his  glass.     '^  I  see  a  flag  flying  I  " 

There,  sure  enough,  as  we  drew  nearer,  we  discovered  on 
the  summit  of  a  bold  rock,  standing  out  into  the  sea,  a  flagstaff 
with  a  large  flag  flying  from  it.  What  the  flag  was,  we  could 
not  well  make  out,  from  its  somewhat  battered  condition.  As 
we  stood  on,  a  bay  opened  out,  the  headland  I  have  spoken 
of  forming  the  westernmost  point.  Mr.  Thudicumb  considered 
that  it  would  afford  sufficient  shelter  to  us  should  we  bring  up. 
He  was  anxious  to  do  this,  that  we  might  go  ashore  and  ascer- 
tain whether  any  Europeans  were  living  there. 

"  Perhaps  some  people  have  been  cast  away,"  he  observed, 
"  and  have  hoisted  the  flag  as  a  signal  to  any  passers-by." 

Mr.  Hooker  was  still  too  weak  to  go  ashore  without  incon- 
venience. Mr.  Thudicumb  therefore  ordered  Dick  Tarbox, 
myself,  Roger  Trew,  and  three  others,  to  go  in  the  boat,  well 
armed  with  muskets  and  pistols,  and  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  the  case. 

"  Now,  take  care,"  said  Mr.  Thudicumb,  "  that  you  are  not 
led  into  an  ambush.  Some  of  these  islands  are  the  dens  of 
pirates,  or  savages,  who  are  no  better,  and  still  more  treacherous. 
Keep  a  bright  look-out  on  either  side  as  you  advance,  and  see 
that  you  are  able  to  get  back  to  the  boat  without  any  difficulty. 
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If  there  is  an  European  there,  he  is  sure  to  come  down  when 
he  sees  the  hoat  pull  in;  so  if  you  find  no  one  at  first,  you 
must  he  douhly  careful  not  to  he  caught  in  a  trap. 

Emily  and  Grace  stood  at  the  gangway  as  we  pulled  off. 

"  Oh,  do  take  care,  Walter,  that  those  horrid  savages  do  not 
get  hold  of  you  again  I  "  exclaimed  Emily. 

"  Pray,  do!  pray,  do  I"  added  Grace. 

^'  Yes,  Mynheer  Walter,  take  care  dat  de  savages  don't  eat 
you  up  ;  you  now  grow  so  fat  and  hig,  you  fine  large  morsel," 
exclaimed  Frau  Ursula,  who  had  no  fear  whatever  of  savages 
or  pirates,  heing  in  most  instances  a  very  dauntless  and  fearless 
person. 

I  was  glad  she  said  this,  as  it  assisted  to  quell  the  anxiety 
of  Emily  and  Grace.  The  brig  lay  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  beach,  Mr.  Thudicumb  being  afraid  to  stand  in 
nearer  because  of  the  reefs,  of  which  there  appeared  to  he  seve- 
ral under  water,  their  dark  heads  projecting  here  and  there 
from  the  shore.  I  waved  my  cap  and  held  up  my  musket  as 
we  pulled  in,  to  show  them  that  we  wcie  in  good  spirits,  and 
prepared  to  make  a  bold  fight,  if  it  was  necessary;  though 
I  must  say  I  had  uo  expectations  of  meeting  either  savages  or 
pirates. 

The  flag,  though  tattered  and  patched,  looked  very  like  an 
English  ensign  with  the  jack  torn  out  of  it. 

"  Depend  upon  it,  some  Englishman  is  there,'*  observed 
Tarbox.  **  What  object  could  any  pirates  or  savages  have  in 
flying  a  flag  from  that  point  ?" 

We  found  the  shore  lined  w^ith  black  volcanic  rocks,  among 
which  there  was  some  difificulty  in  landing.  However,  at 
length  we  discovered  a  place  between  two  ledges,  into  which 
we  ran  the  boat.  One  of  the  men  remained  to  take  charge  of 
her,  while  the  rest  of  us,  landing,  walked  up  the  beach.  Wc 
soon  came  to  the  thick  jungle,  in  which  we  could  find  no 
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opening.  We  therefore  continued  along  the  shore  towards  the 
point  where  the  flag  was  flying.  Having  gone  some  way,  we 
found  an  opening  on  our  right.  The  underwood  and  branches 
had  evidently  been  cut  away  by  an  axe,  and  seemed  to  lead 
from  the  flagstaff  rock  towards  some  place  in  the  interior. 
Dick  Tarbox  leading  the  way,  we  advanced  along  the  path, 
keeping  a  look-out  among  the  trunks  of  the  trees  on  every  side, 
lest  any  treacherous  enemies  might  be  lurking  there.  The 
ground  rose  somewhat.  At  length  we  emerged  into  the  open 
space,  where  there  were  signs  of  rude  cultivation  ;  and  further 
on  appeared  a  cottage  raised  on  poles  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  very  similar  to  the  building  we  had  put  up  in  our 
island,  but  considerably  larger.  This,  we  concluded,  must  be 
the  habitation  of  the  people  who  had  erected  the  flagstaff.  As 
we  got  nearer  to  it,  we  were  saluted  by  the  loud  voices  of 
birds — a  number  of  the  numerous  tribes  found  in  these  regions. 
Such  screeching,  crying,  cooing,  shrieking,  and  chattering,  I 
had  never  before  heard  ;  while  from  wooden  cages  on  every 
side,  or  from  imder  small  huts  of  curious  construction,  came 
forth  the  cries  of  all  sorts  of  animals.  Still,  no  one  appeared. 
Presently  we  heard  a  shot  at  a  little  distance,  and  discovered  a 
path  leading  to  where  it  came  from.  Tarbox  fired  as  a  signal, 
being  sure,  from  what  we  saw  in  the  cottage,  that  its  occupant 
was  not  likely  to  be  evilly  disposed  towards  us.  As  we  went 
on,  we  saw,  coming  through  the  open  glade  before  us,  a  tall 
figure,  with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  followed  by  another  carrjdng  a 
basket,  and  several  birds  slung  over  his  shoulders. 

"  A  veritable  Robinson  Crusoe  1 "  I  exclaimed. 

The  figure  answered,  indeed,  in  every  respect,  the  description 
I  had  seen  of  that  far-famed  adventurer.  There  was  the 
pointed,  palm-leaf  hat ;  the  rough  skin  leggings  ;  a  belt  round 
the  waist,  with  hunting-knife  and  all  sorts  of  things  stuck  in 
it ;  boots  of  skin  ;  and  a  gun  in  his  hand  (though,  I  suspect. 
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Robinson  Orosoe  must  lutve  naed  a  bow  and  arrow — at  all 
events,  he  must  bave  done  so  when  bis  powder  was  expended). 
Tbe  man  bebind  bim,  too,  was  in  all  respects  like  bis  man 
Friday;  fully  as  dark-skinned,  tbongb  perbaps  with  rather 
more  clothing  than  Friday  was  accustomed  to  wear,  as  his 
dress  was  similar  to  that  of  tbe  leading  figure. 

"  Hilloa,  my  friends  I  where  do  you  come  from  ?''  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  loud,  cheery  Toice.  ''  What  I  have  you  found 
me  out  at  last  7" 

''  Why,  friend,  we  saw  a  flag  flying  from  the  point  out  there, 
and  took  it  for  granted  that  somebody  or  other  was  here  on 
shore  wanting  to  be  taken  off ;  and  if  you  wish  to  come  with 
us,  we  bsTe  directions  to  take  you  on  board  our  brig,  which 
lies  in  the  bay  out  there." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  do ;  for  I  have  been  waiting  here  long 
enough  almost  to  bare  lost  all  account  of  time,"  answered  the 
tall  man.  "  I  have  a  pretty  large  family,  however  ;  and  unless 
your  brig  is  a  good-sized  one,  I  doubt  whether  you  can  carry 
us  all." 

"What!  have  you  got  a  wife  and  children  living  here?" 
asked  Tarbox.     "  We  saw  nothing  of  them  as  we  came  along." 

"  No,  no,  no  I "  answered  the  stranger ;  "  I  have  no  wife ; 
and  as  for  my  children,  I  cannot  say  that  you  would  consider 
them  as  such.  Probably,  however,  you  heard  the  voices  of 
my  family  as  you  passed  my  house." 

"  Ho,  ho  I  all  those  birds  and  beasts,  you  mean,  friend  1  ** 
said  Tarbox.  "  Well,  as  to  that,  as  we  have  a  gentleman  on 
board,  the  owner  of  the  brig,  who  has  a  fancy  that  way,  I  do 
not  think  he  will  refuse  to  have  as  many  as  the  craft  will  hold. 
But  it  will  take  some  little  time,  I  suspect,  to  build  houses  for 
them  *,  for  I  suppose  they  are  not  tame  enough  to  be  allowed 
to  run  at  liberty  about  the  decks  ?" 

"  Not  exactly,"  answered  the  stranger.     ''  Some  of  them 
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have  rather  quarrelsome  dispositions,  and  they  would  be  apt  to 
fall  out  with  each  other,  and  perhaps  with  the  crew.  How- 
erer,  a  considerable  number  are  turned  into  mummies,  though 
they  fill  somewhat  large  cages  altogether  ;  and  as  I  have  spent 
80  much  of  my  time  in  collecting  them,  I  have  no  intention  of 
leaving  them  behind.  If  you  can  take  them,  I  will  go  with 
you  ;  but  if  not,  I  must  get  you  to  send  another  vessel  to 
bring  me  off.  The  craft  which  brought  me  here  must  either 
have  been  lost  in  a  typhoon  or  destroyed  by  pirates,  for  she 
did  not  return  at  the  time  appointed ;  and  after  waiting  month 
after  month,  and  year  after  year,  I  almost  gave  up  all  hopes  of 
again  seeing  a  civilissed  man.  I  have  had  visitors,  to  be  sure, 
on  the  island ;  but  I  did  not  like  their  looks,  as  I  thought 
they  were  more  likely  to  stick  their  krisses  into  me  than  to 
carry  me  away  to  a  civilized  place ;  and  therefore  I  had  to 
keep  out  of  sight.  Still,  at  last  I  began  to  regret  not  being 
able  to  exhibit  my  treasures  to  my  fellow-men  capable  of 
appreciating  them ;  and  so  I  rigged  that  flag-staff  you  saw, 
and  hoisted  a  flag  as  a  signal  to  any  passing  vessel  to  put  in 
here.  However,  most  craft,  I  suppose,  keep  either  along 
further  to  the  southward,  or  else  to  the  north  of  this  island  ; 
and  though  I  have  seen  a  few  passing  in  the  horizon,  none 
have  come  near  enough  to  distinguish  my  signal." 

From  the  way  the  stranger  spoke,  I  saw  at  once  that  he 
waa  a  man  of  superior  education,  in  spite  of  his  strange 
costume. 

"  Perhaps,  sir,"  I  said,  "  you  would  like  to  come  on  board 
and  see  the  owner,  Mr.  Hooker.  I  am  sure  he  would  be  de- 
lighted to  do  what  he  can  to  assist  you." 

"  Hooker  I "  he  exclaimed.  "  Hooker,  did  you  say,  young 
man  ?  Of  course  I  will.  If  he  is  the  Hooker  I  know — ^and 
from  what  you  say  about  him,  I  have  little  doubt  about  the 
matter — I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  him  ;  and  I  am  very  sure 
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he  will  do  all  he  can  to  assist  me. — Stay,  however/'  he  said. 
"  If  you  will  wait  a  little  while,  I  will  accompany  you.  I 
most,  however,  first  feed  my  family,  as  I  may  be  absent  for 
some  time,  and  they  are  not  accustomed  to  go  without  their 
provisions.'' 

The  noise  as  we  passed  the  house  had  been  considerable. 
As  the  stranger  approached  it,  however,  the  cries  with  which 
his  feathered  and  four-footed  friends  greeted  him  were  almost 
deafening.  I  might  have  added,  no-footed  friends,  for  he  had 
huge  pythons,  and  snakes  of  all  sorts ; — tigers,  and  other  wild 
beasts ;  and  birds,  from  long-l^;ged  storks  down  to  the  smallest 
of  the  feathered  tribes.  He  and  his  man  Friday  were  occu- 
pied some  time  in  feeding  all  these  numerous  creatures,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  wants.  They  all  appeared  to  know 
him,  and  acknowledge  him  as  their  master ;  and  he  must  have 
employed  considerable  time  in  taming  many  of  them.  I  will 
describe  them  by-and-by. 

At  length  the  operation  of  feeding  them  was  over,  and  he 
expressed  himself  ready  to  accompany  us  to  the  boat.  He 
addressed  a  few  words  to  his  man,  Tanda,  he  called  him,  add- 
ing, as  he  walked  away, — "  Don't  fear,  my  lad ;  I  am  not 
going  to  desert  you. — He  does  not  understand  that,  by  the 
by ; "  and,  turning  round  again,  he  spoke  to  the  man  in  a 
strange  language.  He  put  up  his  hand  to  look  at  the  brig. 
**  Well,"  he  said,  as  he  stepped  into  the  boat,  "  I  scarcely 
expected  ever  to  see  a  European  vessel  come  near  this  is- 
land." 

All  hands  able  to  appear  on  deck  were  collected  at  the 
gangway  to  gaze  at  us  as  we  approached.  They  certainly  did 
regard  our  companion  with  looks  of  astonishment  as  he  stepped 
up  the  side. 

"  Mr.  Hooker  is  below,  sir,"  I  said.  "  T  will  let  him  know 
that  you  are  here." 
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I  ran  down  into  the  cabin,  eager  to  give  the  intelligence  to 
my  friend. 

"  He  did  not  give  his  name,"  I  answered  ;  "  but  he  said  he 
was  an  old  friend  of  yours/' 

"  An  old  friend  of  mine  out  here  ?  Can  it  possibly  be — and 
yet  I  think  it  must.  Beg  him  to  come  down.  Oh  I  how  I 
wish  I  was  able  to  go  on  shore  and  help  him  to  get  ofif  his 
valuables  I  Strange !  that  is  strange  1 "  I  heard  him  say  as  I 
left  the  cabin. 

I  found  the  stranger  in  conversation  with  Emily  and  Grace, 
with  whom  he  seemed  greatly  interested.  He  was  patting 
Emily's  cheek,  and  looking  with  an  inquiring  glance  into  her 
face,  when  I  appeared. 

Mr.  Hooker  endeavoured  to  rise  from  his  chair  when  the 
stranger  entered. 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  he  exclaimed,  holding  out  both  his  hands. 

"  Hooker,"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  "  I  know  you  !" 

**  And  Sedgwick,"  answered  the  other,  "  in  your  somewhat 
out-of-the-way  garb,  I  know  you  still,  my  friend — my  master 
in  science — my  instructor  in  knowledge — " 

The  two  friends  eagerly  shook  hands,  the  stranger  sinking 
down  into  a  chair,  and  looking  eagerly  into  Mr.  Hooker's 
face. 

"You  will  recover,  never  fear — you  will  recover,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  You  have  had  a  touch  of  jungle  fever  ;  and  if  you 
can  get  on  shore  for  a  few  days,  and  live  in  the  open  air,  in- 
stead of  in  this  confined  cabin,  you  will  quickly  pick  up 
your  strength.  But,  Hooker,  I  had  no  idea  you  were  married. 
Are  these  young  people  on  board  your  children  ?  and  the  lady 
on  deck  there,  is  she  your  wife  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  no,"  answered  Mr.  Hooker.  "  The  old  Dutch- 
woman is  the  young  girls'  govemante.  And  it  is  extraor- 
dbary !     Can  you  think  who  those  children  are  ?  " 
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"  Had  I  not  Been  tlie  girl  I  migbt  have  been  pussled ;  for  I 
oannot  conjecture  what  has  brought  them  out  here,"  and  he 
tomad  round  and  looted  at  me.  "  Yea ;  I  recognize  his 
father  too. — Is  your  fotber  out  in  these  parts  ?"  he  asked. 

"  No,  dr,"  I  auaworod.      "  They  ats  both  doad." 

"  Both  dead,  did  you  say  ?  Tour  mother  dnod  ?  For  bar 
Mke  I  chiefly  longed  to  return  to  England ;  and  die  gone, 
bo7 1  Do  70U  know  who  I  am  ?  I  am  your  uncle  I  Did 
yon  ever  hear  of  your  uncle,  Tom  Sedgwick,  the  naturaliat  7" 

"  Indeed  I  have,"  I  answered.  "  And  I  heard  that  he  had 
gone  away,  long  ago,  to  the  Eastern  Seas,  and  was  BUppoeed 
to  have  loet  his  life." 

.  "  That  was  but  natural  enongh,  as  I  did  not  appear,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Sedgwick.  "  But  it  is  very  wonderful  that  you 
should  have  come  to  the  very  place  where  I  have  been  so  long 
living  apart  from  my  (ellow-creatures.  And  your  sister,  what 
is  her  name?" 

I  told  him. 

"  And  the  other  little  girl,  is  she  a  relation?  for  I  have  no 
difBcuIty  in  diatinguialiing  which  is  my  niece." 

"  No  ;  she  is  Captain  Davenport's  daughter,"  I  answered. 

"  A  nice,  pretty  little  girl.  But  Emily — I  must  see  Emily 
again." 

I  ran  to  call  her.  She  came  down  trem^hling  ;  for  she  had 
oflen  heard  our  mother  speak  of  our  uncle,  and  for  her  sake 
had  longed  to  see  him.  Mr.  Sedgwick  pressed  her  fondly  in 
his  arms. 

"  Yes,  you  are  the  very  image  of  your  mother,"  he  said, 
looking  in  her  face  again  and  again. 

Thus,  for  some  time,  we  eat  talking  of  the  past,  rather  than 
the  present. 

"  Well,  Hooker  I  "  he  exclaimed  at  last,  "  I  wish  you  were 
on  shore.     We  must  see  how  you.  are  by  to-morrow  or  next 
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day ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  we  must  get  these  young  people 
and  their  worthy  nurse  to  come  to  my  house  and  see  my 
wonders.  I  can  easily  manage  to  find  accommodation  for 
them ;  for  I  built  it  originally  in  the  expectation  of  having 
some  companions.  Walter,  you  will  accompany  them,  as  I 
suppose,  Hooker,  you  can  spare  him  ?" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  my  skipper  can  do  without  him,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Hooker ;  "  though,  I  can  tell  you,  he  is  of  no  little 
importance  on  board,  as  he  acts  the  part  of  mate  ;  and  a  very 
good  seaman  he  is,  too,  for  his  age,  and  the  time  he  has  been 
at  sea." 

I  asked  Mr.  Hooker  if  Oliver  could  accompany  us,  as  I 
knew  he  could  be  spared.  "  And  Merlin  too.  The  old  fellow 
will  like  a  run  on  shore ;  and  you  will  let  him  come  also,"  I 
said,  turning  to  my  uncle. 

"  He  looks  too  wise  an  animal  to  quarrel  with  any  of  my 
friends,"  he  observed  ;  "  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  him." 

Frau  Ursula  and  the  young  ladies  quickly  got  ready  a  few 
things  to  take  on  shore.  Evening  was  approaching.  However, 
the  old  friends  had  a  good  deal  to  talk  about  before  we  shoved 
off.  In  a  short  time,  we  were  pretty  well  at  our  ease  with  Mr. 
Sedgwick ;  and  the  girls  looked  forward  with  delight  to  the 
wonders  they  hoped  to  see  on  the  island. 

We  landed  at  a  rather  more  convenient  spot,  which  Mr. 
Sedgwick  pointed  out.  Roger  Trew,  who  had  leave  to  remain 
on  shore,  assisted  in  carrying  up  the  beds  for  the  ladies  ;  while 
Oliver  and  I  took  charge  of  the  other  articles  they  required. 
The  boat  then  pulled  back  to  the  brig.  The  moment  Merlin 
landed  he  scampered  off  along  the  shore,  bounding  and  gambol- 
ling just  like  a  young  dog,  so  delighted  did  he  appear  to  be 
able  to  stretch  his  legs.  He  then  came  up  to  me,  and  licking 
my  hand,  followed  close  at  my  heels. 

"  I  do  not  quite  like  the  look  of  the  weather,"  observed  Mr. 
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Sedgwick,  glancing  back  at  the  sea.  I  wish  I  bad  told  them 
on  board  the  brig  to  get  out  another  anchor ;  or  it  might  have 
been  safer,  to  be  sure,  to  stand  out  into  the  offing.  Stay ; 
there  will  be  no  harm  in  giving  them  a  caution/' 

He  went  back  to  the  beach  and  hailed ;  but  the  boat  was 
already  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  Tarbox  did  not  appear 
to  hear  him. 

''  Well,  I  hope  it  is  all  right,"  he  observed.  '*  I  have  often 
seen  this  weather,  and  nothing  has  come  of  it.  At  the  same 
time,  it  generally  looks  like  this  just  before  a  heavy  gale ;  and 
this  open  bay  is  not  a  good  place  for  a  vessel  to  be  caught  in 
when  it  blows  hard." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


8BD0WICK  ISLAND  AND  ITS  WONDERS. 

JTR  uncle  introduced  us  to  his  house  with  evident 
pride.  He  and  his  man  Tanda  had  hestowed  a 
great  deal  of  pains  on  it.  It  was  constructed 
entirely  after  the  Malay  fashion— of  wood,  bamboo, 
and  matting,  though  raised  higher  off  the  ground 
than  the  Malays  are  accustomed  to  build  theirs.  The  floors 
were  of  split  bamboo,  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  a  person's 
weight,  and  yet  giving  a  pleasant  spring  as  we  passed  over 
them.  They  were  kept  in  their  place  by  long  strips  of  ratan, 
passed  transversely  between  them,  much  in  the  way  of  a 
cane-bottom  chair.  Over  these  mats  were  spread — not  so 
neatly  made,  perhaps,  as  those  employed  by  the  wealthy 
Malays,  but  still  very  well  done.  The  walls  were  made  of  the 
palm-leaves  which  I  have  before  described,  fixed  in  panels, 
very  neat  and  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  perfectly  weather- 
tight.  The  roof  was  high  pitched,  and  had  broad  over- 
hanging eaves,  giving  it  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  Swiss 
cottage.  A  broad  verandah  ran  round  each  side  of  the  house, 
the  rooms  opening  into  it.  They  were  divided  from  each 
other  by  thick  mats  stretched  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor, 
and  could  be  lifted  up  at  pleasure  to  allow  the  air  to  circu- 
late in  every  direction.     It  would  have  been  impossible  to 
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build  with  the  materials  at  hand  an  abode  better  suited  to  the 
purpose. 

'*  Here,  Frau,  you  and  your  young  ladies  shall  occupy  these 
two  apartments/'  said  my  uncle  to  Frau  Ursula,  who  stood 
smiling  from  ear  to  ear  at  the  polite  way  in  which  he  addressed 
her.  "  You  shall  have  bedsteads  brought  in  directly ;  and  I 
must  leave  you  to  arrange  them,  while  Tanda  and  I  get  supper 
ready.     The  lads  here  and  the  sailor  will  no  doubt  assist  us." 

Roger  Trew,  who  had  ascended  the  ladder  with  his  bundle 
of  bedding,  deposited  it  in  the  room  my  uncle  pointed  out,  and 
forthwith  commenced  unlashing  it ;  and  knowing  that  he  would 
prove  a  better  assistant  to  the  dame  than  Oliver  and  I  should, 
we  accompanied  my  imcle  to  what  he  called  his  cooking-shed, 
at  the  back  of  the  house.  Here  he  had  brought  water  from  a 
spring  in  the  forest,  and  had  made  a  drain  towards  the  sea  to 
carry  off  the  refuse.  He  had  a  variety  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl 
in  his  larder,  which  was  in  a  cool  place  at  the  back  of  the 
house. 

I  scarcely  know  what  I  shall  describe  first.  The  fruit 
was  the  most  attractive.  There  was  the  delicious  man- 
gostin — of  a  spherical  form.  The  outer  part  is  a  thick  rough 
covering,  and  it  has  a  white  opaque  centre,  an  inch  or  more 
in  diameter.  Each  of  the  four  or  five  parts  into  which  it  is 
divided,  contains  a  small  seed.  The  white  part  is  what  is 
eaten.  It  has  a  sliglitly  sweet  taste,  and  a  rich  yet  delicate  and 
peculiar  flavour,  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  Then 
there  was  the  rambutan — a  globular  fruit,  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter.  The  rind  is  of  a  light  red,  adorned  with  coarse 
scattered  bristles.  Within,  there  is  a  semi-transparent  pulp,  of 
a  slightly  acid  taste.  Next  there  was  the  elliptical  6hape<l 
mango,  containing  a  small  stone  of  the  same  form.  The  in- 
terior, when  the  tough  outer  skin  was  removed,  consisted  of  a 
soft,  pulpy,  fibrous  mass,  of  a  bright  yellow.     Another  fruit 
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fipptared,  in  the  form  of  long  clusters,  about  tfae  size  of  a  small 
bird's  egg.  It  was  the  duku.  The  outer  coating  was  thin 
and  leathery,  and  of  a  dull 
yellow.  lu  the  inside  were 
Bcveral  long  seeda,  sur- 
rounded by  a  transparent 
pulp,  of  a  sweet  and  plea- 
santly acid  taste.  The 
dnrian,  however,  my  uncle 
told  OS,  was  among  the 
most  esteemed  of  all  the 
fruits  in  that  region.  It  is 
spherical  in  form,  six 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  . 
and  generally  covered  wi 
many  tubercles.      The  in-  m»»(io-ts.i 

terior  is  divided  into  several  parts.  Ou  breaking  the  shell,  we 
found  in  each  division  a  seed  as  large  as  a  chestnut,  sur- 
rounded by  a  pale  yellow  substance,  of  the  consistency  of  thick 
cream;  but  the  odour  was  enough  at  first  to  make  me  have 
no  wish  to  eat  it.  It  seemed  to  me  like  putrid  animal  matter, 
and  peculiarly  strong, 

"  You  do  not  like  the  odour,  Walter,"  observed  my  uncle. 
"  Nor  did  I  at  first,  but  I  have  now  become  so  fond  of  the  fruit, 
that  I  prefer  it  to  any  other.  But,  after  all,  these  fruits  are  not 
to  be  compared  to  those  of  a  tree  growing  just  outside,  at  the 
backof  myhonse — the  far-famed  bread-fruit  tree.  HeTe,Tanda," 
and  he  spoke  a  few  words  to  him.    "  Look  there,  do  you  see  it?" 

It  was  a  tree  upwards  of  forty  feet  high,  with  enormous 
ebarply  lobed  leaves,  some  of  which  were  one  foot  wide  and 
one  and  a  half  long.  The  fruit  which  Tanda  picked  was  of 
the  form  and  size  of  a  melon,  and  attached  by  its  stem  directly 
to  the  trunk. 
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"  We  muBt  cat  eome,  for  it  is  the  chief  vegetable  I  htve  in 
Heason,"  said  m;  unale,  cutting  it  in  slices,  and  handing  it  to 


Tanda  to  fry.     "  Wo  liave  some  molasses  to  eat  with  it,  pro- 
duced from  the  sap  of  the  gomuti-palm." 

Closely  allied  to  it  is  the  Jack-fruit,  which  resembles  the 
bread-fruit.  This  latter,  Mr.  SeJgwick  told  us,  attains  the 
"■eight  of  nearly  seventy-five  pounds ;  so  that  even  an  Indian 
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cooly  can  only  cany  one  at  a  time.  The  part,  he  showed  us, 
which  is  generally  eaten,  is  a  soft  pulpy  substance,  enveloping 
each  seed.  The  bread-fruit  was  baked  entirely  in  the  hot 
embers.  It  tasted,  I  thought,  very  much  like  mashed  potatoes 
and  milk.  My  uncle  said  he  always  compared  it  to  York- 
shire pudding.  It  was  a  little  fibrous,  perhaps,  towards  the 
centre,  though  generally  smooth,  and  somewhat  of  the  con- 
sistence of  yeast  dumplings  and  batter  pudding.  Tanda 
fried  part  of  it  in  slices,  and  also  made  a  curry  of  another 
part  We  bad  it  also  as  a  vegetable,  with  a  gravy  poured 
over  it,  to  eat  with  meat.  Another  dish  was  prepared 
with  sugar  and  milk,  which  we  were  surprised  to  see,  and  a 
treacly  substance  procured  from  some  sugar-canes  grown  in  a 
plantation  near  the  house.     It  made  a  most  delicious  pudding. 

"  You  see,  I  have  become  somewhat  of  an  epicure,"  observed 
my  uncle ;  "  but  indeed  it  has  been  one  of  my  sources  of 
amusement  to  see  what  delicious  dishes  I  could  make  out  of 
the  many  bounties  which  Nature  has  spread  round  me.'' 

We  had  also,  for  meat,  some  pork — part  of  it  fresh  and  part 
cured — a  joint  of  venison,  and  a  piece  of  beef  from  an  animal 
with  which  I  was  afterwards  to  become  acquainted. 

I  can  scarcely  describe  the  fish ;  but  I  know,  among  other 
things,  there  was  one  of  the  enormous  crabs  which  we  saw  at 
Amboyna. 

Our  dinner  was  spread  on  a  bamboo  table,  covered  with 
mats,  in  what  my  uncle  called  his  grand  hall !  It  put  me  in 
mind  somewhat  of  an  ancient  hall  surrounded  by  trophies  of 
the  chase ;  partly  also  of  a  necromancer's  cavern,  as  from  the 
ceiling  hung  curious  stuffed  animals,  skulls,  bones,  dried  plants, 
and  other  objects  of  natural  history,  in  what,  I  had  no  doubt, 
seemed  to  the  occupant  perfect  order,  but  which  was  some- 
what incomprehensible  to  us.  When  dish  after  dish  was  put  on 
the  table,  Frau  Ursula  lifted  up  her  hands  with  astonishment. 
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"  You  do  live  like  a  prince,  Mr.  Sedgwick,"  she  observed. 
*'  What  kind  fairy  sends  you  all  these  good  things  ?" 

*'  I  won  them  with  my  own  arm,  with  the  assistance  of  my 
faithful  man  Tanda  here — or,  as  these  young  people  seem  in- 
clined to  call  him,  Friday  ;  and  I  hope  you  will  show  your 
gratitude  to  the  kind  Providence  which  gives  them,  by  doing 
justice  to  them." 

As  dish  after  dish  was  brought  up,  the  astonishment  of  all 
the  party  increased. 

"  Surely,  uncle,  you  must  have  some  fairy  cook  to  prepare 
all  these  good  things,"  said  Emily. 

*'  I  confess  without  the  aid  of  Tanda  they  could  not  be  pro- 
duced," he  answered.  "  I  am  greatly  helped  by  him,  though 
occasionally  I  have  given  a  hint  or  a  little  assistance.  And 
now  let  us  drink  each  other's  health  in  this  palm  wine,"  he 
said,  producing  a  very  nice-looking  liquid  from  a  huge  shell. 

Our  plates,  I  should  have  said,  were  fiat  shells;  while  our 
cups  were  made  of  bamboo,  as  were  our  knives  and  forks. 

"  I  must  introduce  you  to  my  menagerie  to-morrow  morn- 
ing," observed  my  uncle.  ^' There  is  not  time  to-night — in- 
deed, some  of  my  pets  have  retired  to  their  lairs  or  gone  to 
roost.  If  you  hear  strange  noises  at  night,  don't  be  alarmed; 
as  possibly  some  of  them  may  be  inclined  to  utter  their  natural 
cries  during  the  night." 

Our  conversation  was  altogether  very  lively ;  as  we,  of 
course,  had  a  gi-eat  deal  to  tell  our  uncle,  and  were  also  greatly 
interested  by  the  account  he  gave  of  his  expeditions,  and  the 
way  in  which  he  had  lived  on  the  island  since  he  had  been 
deserted.  Sometimes  he  had  thought  of  building  a  vessel  and 
making  his  way  to  some  civilized  port;  but  the  want  of  proper 
tools  for  cutting  down  large  timber,  and  his  ignorance  of 
nautical  affairs,  deterred  him. 

•'  I  thought  it  was  as  well  to  leave  well  alone,"  he  said.     *'  I 
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Have  here  plenty  of  provisions ;  and  I  tbought  I  could  study 
natural  history,  which  brought  me  here ;  and  that,  some  time 
or  other,  some  vessel  would  call  and  take  me  away.  Had  you, 
Walter  and  Emily,  not  come,  however,  I  rather  think  my  heart 
would  have  failed  me  even  at  the  last  moment,  and  I  could 
scarcely  have  made  up  my  mind  to  quit  my  solitary  home  and 
the  style  of  life  to  which  I  have  become  accustomed." 

Our  conversation  was  at  length  interrupted  by  a  loud  rat- 
tling peal  of  thunder,  which  crashed  over  our  heads  as  if  the 
whole  heavens  above  them  were  rent  in  two.  A  blast  swept 
over  the  forest,  and  we  could  hear  the  trees  cracking  as  they 
bent  before  the  wind.  The  house  shook  to  its  very  foundation, 
and  Emily  and  Grace  trembled  with  alarm. 

"No,  no,  my  dears;  don't  fear,"  exclaimed  Frau  Ursula. 
"  This  is  nothing  to  what  I  have  heard  in  Temate.  There, 
one  night,  all  the  houses  tumbled  down,  and  the  mountain  sent 
up  stones  and  cinders,  which  came  rattling  down  on  our 
heads." 

"  There  is  another,  though ! "  exclaimed  Grace,  clinging  to 
the  old  lady's  arm. 

Scarcely  had  the  second  crash  of  thunder  passed  away,  than 
down  came  tlie  rain,  pattering  on  the  roof  and  floor  of  the 
verandah.     It  seemed  as  if  a  waterspout  had  broken  over  us. 

"  I  am  thankful  that  you,  my  friends,  are  on  shore,"  ob- 
served my  uncle  ;  **  but  the  brig — I  feel  anxious  about  her." 
He  got  up,  and  put  on  a  thick  reed-made  coat.  "  And  here 
are  some  more,"  he  observed,  giving  Oliver  and  me  one.  "But 
no,  Oliver,  you  stay  with  the  ladies ;  and  you  too,  Walter." 

I  entreated  that  I  might  accompany  him.  He  gave  Boger 
Trew  a  similar  covering,  which  completely  sheltered  us  from 
the  rain ;  and  leaving  Tanda  and  Oliver  in  charge  of  the  house, 
we  hurried  away  towards  the  shore.  Although  the  gale  had 
been  blowing  but  a  few  minutes,  already  heavy  seas  came  roll- 
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ing  in  and  breaking  in  masses  of  foam  upon  the  rocks.  Wo 
could  see  the  brig,  through  the  thickening  gloom,  at  her 
anchors. 

**  I  trust  she  may  hold  her  ground,"  said  my  uncle,  as  we 
watched  her,  already  rising  and  falling  with  quick  jerks,  as  the 
seas  rapidly  passed  under  her.  "What  say  you?"  he  said, 
turning  to  Roger  Trew.  "  Do  you  think,  if  she  made  sail,  she 
could  beat  out  of  this  bay,  for  I  fear  greatly  that  with  the  sea 
that  rolls  in  here,  when  there  is  wind  like  this,  she  will  be  un- 
able to  remain  at  anchor?" 

"  I  am  very  sure  Mr,  Thudicumb  will  do  his  best  to  beat 
out  of  the  bay,"  answered  Roger  Trew.  **I  know  that  no 
seaman  would  like  to  be  caught  on  a  lee-shore  like  this  in  such 
a  gale ;  and  if  it  lasts  long,  even  though  the  anchors  do  hold, 
it  is  likely  enough  to  tear  the  stem  out  of  her.  The  brig  is 
not  a  bad  craft  for  fine  weather  sailing,  but  she  is  lightly  put 
together,  and  I  wish  that  she  was  under  weigh  clear  of  the 
land,  nnd  then  I  would  not  fear  for  her." 

"  Oh,  my  friend,  my  friend,"  exclaimed  my  uncle,  "  would 
that  you  had  been  safe  on  shore  I " 

Scarcely  had  he  spoken,  when  a  flash  of  lightning,  in  a  thick 
zig-zag  stream,  darted  from  the  clouds  overhead,  running  along 
the  ground  close  to  us,  followed  by  the  most  deafening  crash  of 
thunder  I  ever  heard.  For  an  instant  our  eyes  were  blinded. 
W^e  could  scarcely  see  each  other,  much  less  observe  any  object 
out  at  sea.  It  was  a  minute  or  more  before  we  recovered  our 
sight. 

"  She  is  driving — she  is  driving ! "  exclaimed  Roger  Trew. 
*'  They  are  trying  to  make  sail  on  her,  but  it  is  too  late!  The 
sea  struck  her  bows  just  as  she  was  paying  off,  and  now  here 
she  comes  bodily  in  towards  the  shore." 

We  were  able,  by  shading  our  eyes,  once  more  to  look  in  the 
direction  of  the  brig.     Too  true  were  Roger's  words,  and  we 
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saw  her  helplessly  driving  in  towards  the  wild  rocks  near 
which  we  stood. 

*'  Is  the  water  deep,  sir  ?  "  asked  Roger.  ^'  If  so,  she  may 
drive  in  close  enough  to  get  the  people  on  shore  before  she 
goes  to  pieces.'' 

''  I  fear  not,"  answered  Mr.  Sedgwick.  '^  Reefs  run  out  in 
all  directions,  and  though,  having  no  boat,  I  have  been  unable 
to  sound  round  the  island,  yet,  from  the  way  I  have  seen  the 
water  breaking,  I  fear  that  there  are  reefs  between  us  and  her." 

**  If  we  had  a  boat  we  might  go  o£f  and  get  aboard  her  be- 
fore she  strikes,"  exclaimed  Roger.  ^'  Have  not  you  a  boat, 
sir?  You  would  go,  would  you  not?  Mr.  Walter  here,  I 
know,  would." 

"  Unhappily  I  have  no  boat,"  answered  my  uncle,  in  a  tone 
almost  of  despair.  "  The  crew  may,  perchance,  reach  the  shore; 
but  my  poor  friend,  made  weak  from  illness,  will  have  but 
little  chance  of  escaping  with  life." 

"We  will  do  our  best,  sir — we  will  do  our  best,"  answered 
Roger.  "  I  will  try  and  swim  off  to  her  when  she  strikes,  and 
before  the  sea  scatters  her  timbers;  but  it  will  be  a  tough  job. 
I  will  not  hide  that  from  myself  or  you,  sir." 

"  Here,  Walter,"  said  my  uncle,  "  go  and  call  Tanda,  and  tell 
him  to  bring  as  much  ratan  as  he  and  you  can  carry.  He  is  a 
clever  fellow,  in  some  respects,  and  his  wits  may  help  us." 

I  was  running  off,  when  my  uncle  cried  out, — 

**  Stop,  by-the-by,  you  may  frighten  the  ladies,  and  he  will 
not  know  what  you  mean.  I  will  go  myself,  and  you  remain 
and  see  what  you  and  our  sailor  friend  here  can  do  in  the  mean- 
time, should  the  brig  strike." 

My  uncle  hurried  off  to  the  house,  and  Roger  and  I,  watch- 
ing the  brig,  proceeded  a  short  distance  along  the  shore  to  a 
point  whence  a  reef  of  rocks  ran  out,  towards  which  it  appeared 
to  us  that  she  was  driving.     How  fearfully  sharp  and  rugged 
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did  those  rocks  seem  I  I  had  thought  little  about  them  before; 
but  now,  when  I  feared  that  my  friends  were  going  to  be 
hurled  against  them,  I  wished  they  were  rounder,  and  covered 
with  sea-weed,  to  which  they  might  cling.  We  had  each  of  us, 
as  we  left  the  house,  seized  a  long  bamboo  pole.  With  this 
Roger  and  I  made  our  way  towards  the  point  of  a  ledge  of 
rock  above  water.  Merlin,  who  had  come  with  us  down  to  the 
beach,  followed  close  at  our  heeb,  seeming  fully  to  understand 
the  danger  of  our  friends ;  for,  as  we  stood  watching  the  brig, 
he  stretched  out  his  head  and  uttered  strangely  loud  barks, 
which  seemed  to  have  a  tone  of  melancholy  in  them. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  brig.  Part  of  the  bay,  under 
the  protection  of  the  headland  I  spoke  of,  was  rather  more 
sheltered  than  it  was  further  on.  This  gave  us  some  hopes  of 
the  vessel  holding  together  till  the  sea  had  sufficiently  moder- 
ated to  allow  Mr.  Hooker  to  reach  the  shore.  The  rain  con- 
tinued pouring  in  toneuts,  driving  in  our  faces.  Often  we 
could  scarcely  see  the  vessel.  Then  again  a  vivid  flash  of 
lightning,  followed  by  a  crash  of  thunder,  showed  her  to  us  as 
she  heeled  over  to  the  blast,  driving  slowly  but  surely  towards 
the  fatal  rocks.  Sometimes  with  difficulty  we  could  keep  our 
footing  on  the  reef.  I  was  anxiously  looking  for  the  return 
of  my  uncle  and  Tanda.  Perhaps  Tanda  might  swim  to  her. 
I  myself  felt  greatly  inclined  to  make  the  attempt,  in  spite  of 
the  sea  rolling  in.  Now  for  an  instant  the  rain  partially 
ceased,  and  shading  our  eyes,  we  could  see  the  brig  still 
nearer  than  before.  Then  a  huge  sea  came  rolling  in.  She 
rose  on  its  crest,  driven  onwards  with  greater  rapidity  than 
before.  Suddenly  she  seemed  to  stop.  The  sea  washed  over 
her. 

"  She  has  struck  !  she  has  struck !  "  cried  Roger. 

Her  masts,  however,  still  stood ;  but  we  expected  them 
every  instant  to  go. 
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"  Poor  fellows  1  poor  fellows  1 "  cried  Roger.  "  Master 
Walter,  I  haTe  no  kith  nor  kin  ;  I  will  try  and  get  off  to  them; 
and  if  I  am  loet,  you  will  tell  them  that  I  wished  to  lend 
them  a  hand,  but  liad  not  the  power." 

"  Stop  I  "  I  said;  "  here  come  taj  uncle  and  the  black  man, 
and  they  may  have  some  plan,  without  your  being  obliged  to 
risk  your  life." 

"  As  to  that,  it  is  not  worth  thinking  about,"  answered 
Roger ;  "  but  we  will  see  what  tliey  propose." 

In  the  meantime  we  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  the 
people  on  board  the  brig  were  going  to  do.  The  darkness, 
however,  was  so  great,  that  we  could  not  distinguish  anything 
going  forward  among  them.  There  the  brig  lay,  however, 
hard  and  fast ;  the  seas  breaking  now  over  one  end,  now  over 
the  other,  but  not  with  such  violence  as  we  dreaded. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 


SE  anivftl  of  my  uncle  with  his  tnu,  carTTiiig  ■ 
quantity  of  tfae  light  ratan  rope,  gsTS  ua  some  hopea 
k  of  being  ahle  to  rescue  our  friends  on  board  the 
brig. 

'  To  be  Burc,  tbis  will  float  as  easily  as  a  cork," 
exclaimed  Roger  ;  "  and  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  tow 
the  end  off  aboard  the  brig.  You,  Tanda,  pay  it  out  as  yon 
see  I  want  it." 

Again  my  uncle  warned  him.  of  the  danger. 
"  Very  true,  sir/'-ie  answered,  fastening  the  end  round  his 
waist ;  "  but,  you  see,  if  we  seamen  had  to  stop  erery  time  wo 
saw  danger,  we  should  very  soon  bave  to  go  ashore  and  take 
to  nursing  babies.  No,  sir ;  my  notion  is  tbat  the  thing  is  to 
be  done.  It  may  fail;  but  if  it  succeeds,  why,  we  may 
manage  to  get  most  of  those  poor  fellows  safe  on  shore." 

While  we  were  speaking,  the  dog  gave  another  loud  howl, 
ns  if  to  make  a  signal  to  those  on  board ;  and  we  fancied  it 
could  not  fail  to  be  beard  even  above  the  roar  of  the  breakers, 
although  our  voices  could  scarcely  have  reached  them.  It 
was  heard  at  nil  events  by  the  rest  of  our  party ;  for  directly 
afterwards  the  two  girls  and  Oliver  were  seen  coming  down 
from  the  house  in  spite  of  the  pelting  rain,  covered  np  in 
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mat  cloaks.     The  Frau  followed  behind,  entreating  them  to 
return. 

"  Oh,  you  will  be  wet ;  you  will  be  washed  away ! "  she 
cried  out.     ^*  Come  back  I  come  back  I    What  is  the  matter?" 

"  We  were  afraid  something  dreadful  had  occurred,"  said 
Emily,  as  she  reached  the  inner  end  of  the  rocks. 

I  entreated  her  and  Grace  not  to  come  further,  lest  the 
seas,  which  occasionally  washed  up,  might  sweep  them  away. 
Oliyer,  however,  clambered  along  to  where  we  were. 

**  I  may  be  of  some  use,"  he  said.  ^'  Let  me  do  what  I 
can. 

"  Well,  then,  help  to  pay  out  this  rope,  Oliver,"  said  Roger 
Trew,  who  was  securing  the  end  round  his  own  waist,  having 
thrown  off  his  jacket  and  shoes,  retaining  only  his  trowsers, 
which  he  fastened  round  his  waist.  "  No  time  to  be  lost  I  " 
he  added.  "  You  pray  for  me,  Walter.  It  will  be  a  difficult 
job,  but  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  so  it  must !  " 

Saying  this,  he  plunged  in,  and  bravely  buffeting  the  sea 
which  broke  in  showers  round  us,  was  in  a  short  time  free  of 
the  surf.  He  was  not  alone,  however.  Merlin,  uttering  a 
loud  bark,  plunged  in  directly  afterwards,  and  soon  overtook 
him,  swimming  by  his  side,  as  if  wishing  to  afford  him  sup- 
port or  companionship.  Away  they  went,  we  gradually  paying 
out  the  light  buoyant  rope,  which  floated  in  a  way  no  ordinary 
rope  would  have  done. 

''  I  am  afraid,"  said  Mr.  Sedgwick,  "  that  its  strength  is 
scarcely  sufficient  to  enable  those  on  board  to  pass  over  it  to 
the  shore." 

"  No,  sir,"  I  said ;  "  but  if  we  can  haul  in  a  stouter  rope  by 
means  of  it,  the  same  end  will  be  accomplished." 

In  a  short  time  we  could  no  longer  distinguish  Roger  and 
Merlin  ;  but  we  knew  by  the  way  the  rope  continued  to  be 
dragged  out   that   they  were  still  making  progress.      Now, 
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however,. the  rope  seemed  to  stop.  We  knew  that  it  oonld 
not  yet  have  reached  the  ve&sel.  After  a  time  we  felt  it  again 
drawn  on.  Again  there  was  a  time  of  great  suspense.  It  made 
but  little  progress.  Still  we  felt  that  it  was  drawn  out,  and 
that  was  all  that  could  be  said.  How  eagerly  we  looked 
towards  the  vessel,  and  examined  the  whole  of  the  intervening 
space  I  Presently  we  saw  an  object  floating  on  the  water. 
Now  it  sank,  now  it  appeared  on  the  foaming  crest  of  a  sea 
which  came  rushing  towards  the  shore.  "  Help !  help  I  "  ex- 
claimed a  voice.     **  Lend  a  hand  1 " 

Passing  a  piece  of  the  remaining  rope  round  my  waist,  I 
begged  my  uncle  and  Oliver  to  hold  it,  while  Tanda  paid  out 
the  cable,  of  which  but  a  small  part  now  only  remained.  I 
rushed  forward  as  the  person  was  borne  onward  towards  the 
rock.  Stretching  out  my  hand,  I  caught  him  as  the  next  sea 
was  about  to  sweep  him  up  into  the  bay  on  one  side,  where  he 
would  have  been  dashed  on  the  sharp  rocks  which  lined  it  I 
threw  myself  back,  my  uncle  and  Oliver  hauling  in  the  rope, 
when  I  found  I  had  Roger  Trew  by  the  hand. 

"  I  could  not  do  it !  "  he  exclaimed ;  "  but  there  is  another 
who  will  succeed,  or  I  am  much  mistaken.  .Merlin  saw  how 
it  would  be,  I  have  a  notion,  from  the  first ;  and  when  I  found 
I  must  give  in  or  go  to  the  bottom,  I  just  threw  him  the 
bight  of  the  rope.  He  seized  it  in  his  mouth,  and  swam  on  as 
well  as  if  he  was  in  smooth  water,  and  I  let  the  sea  bring  me 
back  again.  If  Merlin  does  not  succeed,  I  >vill  have  another 
try  at  it,  though  ;  but  I  think  he  will." 

While  he  was  speaking  a  jerk  w^as  given,  apparently  at  the 
other  end  of  the  rope.  Directly  afterwards  we  heard  Tanda 
utter  an  exclamation  of  dismay. 

**  It  is  gone  I  "  cried  Mr.  Sedgwick.     "  Tlie  end  is  gone  I  " 

'*  Then  I'll  have  it !  "  exclaimed  Roger,  plunging  into  the 
water  as  the  end  of  the  rope  glided  by  at  a  little  distance. 
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So  quick  was  he  that  he  caught  it;  and  though  he  was 
carried  to  another  point  of  the  rock,  a  few  yards  from  where 
we  were  standing,  he  was  able  once  more  to  climb  up  and 
r^^in  a  safe  position.  With  the  quickness  of  a  practised 
seaman  he  carried  it  up  to  a  point,  where  he  made  the  end  fast 
in  such  a  way  that  it  was  not  likely  again  to  slip. 

We  now  all  stood  anxiously  watching  to  see  what  would  next 
occur.  We  could  do  no  more,  unless  we  found  the  end  of  our 
rope  slackening,  as  a  sign  that  another  had  been  fastened  to  it. 
We  should  then  haul  away  on  it.  The  minutes  seemed  hours 
as  we  stood  on  the  shore  anxiously  looking  out  towards  the 
brig.  Bits  of  timber  came  floating  on  shore ;  now  a  piece  of  a 
brokep  spar;  now  parts  of  the  bulwarks.  We  were  afraid 
that  ere  long  the  brig  would  begin  to  break  up.  Meantime 
Frau  Ursula  had  been  urging  the  girls  to  go  back  to  the 
house ;  but  they  were  too  deeply  interested  in  what  was  taking 
place  to  listen  to  her  entreaties.  They  thought  not  of  the 
pelting  rain ;  they  thought  not  of  the  driving  spray  or  furious 
wind.  Their  hearts  were  with  our  friends  on  board— with 
Mr.  Hooker,  kind  Mr.  Thudicumb,  honest  Dick  Tarbox,  and 
the  faithful  Potto  Jumbo.  Presently  we  saw  a  round  object 
floating  towards  us. 

**  It  is  a  man's  head  1 "  cried  Oliver.  "  Let  me  go  this 
time." 

"  No,  no,"  I  answered ;  "I  am  not  at  all  tired  from  my 
other  swim,  and  I  will  try  and  help  him." 

I  was  getting  ready  to  plunge  in,  in  spite  of  Oliver's 
entreaties,  when,  on  looking  again,  a  flash  of  lightning  at  the 
moment  lighting  up  the  top  of  the  wave,  we  saw  the  head  of 
Merlin  as  he  bravely  swam  towards  us.  We  rushed  into  the 
water  to  help  him,  lest  the  send  of  the  sea  might  have  driven 
him  against  the  rock  before  he  had  gained  a  footing.  Instead 
of  shaking  himself,  as  a  dog  generally  does,  as  soon  as  he  was 
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clear  of  the  water,  he  stood  perfectly  still.    We  then  aaw  that 
he  had  got  a  bottle  round  his  neck. 

'*  A  letter  from  Hooker ;  I  am  sure  of  it ! "  said  Mr.  8edg>- 
wick.  *'  It  will  give  us  important  information.  We  cannot 
read  it  here,  however.  Come,  young  ladies,  I  must  take  fou 
up  to  the  house,  and  comfort  the  Frauds  heart.  She  is  afraid 
you  will  catch  ague  or  fever,  or  cold  at  all  events ;  and  she 
has  reason  for  her  fears — so  come  along.'' 

Very  unwillingly  the  two  girls  left  the  scene ;  Emily  en- 
treating me,  as  she  went  away,  not  to  run  any  more  risks  of 
being  drowned.  Curiously  enough.  Merlin,  having  performed 
his  duty,  accompanied  Mr.  Sedgwick  and  the  giria  up  to  the 
house.  In  a  short  time  Mr.  Sedgwick  returned,  saying,  that 
the  note  was  from  Mr.  Hooker,  to  the  effect  that  he  hoped  the 
vessel  would  hold  together  till  the  hurricane  was  over,  as  she 
gave  no  signs  of  breaking  up,  while  there  was  a  sufficient  space 
free  of  water  below,  to  afford  shelter  to  all  who  remained  on 
board.  "  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  he  added,  "  that  several  of  the 
ci-ew  have  attempted  to  swim  on  shore.  Two  of  them  we  saw 
lost  before  they  had  gone  many  fathoms  from  the  ship ;  but 
we  hope  the  others  have  arrived  safely.  We,  however,  will 
make  a  hawser  fast  to  the  rope  you  sent  us  by  that  noble 
creature  Merlin,  that  in  case  we  are  mistaken  about  the  brig 
holding  together,  we  may  have  a  better  prospect  of  saving  our 
lives." 

On  hearing  this  wo  again  went  to  the  end  of  the  point,  and 
found  that  we  could  haul  in  upon  the  rope ;  and  by  the  resist- 
ance it  made,  it  was  evident  that  a  hawser  had  been  secured 
to  it.  It  was  very  heavy  work ;  bat  at  length,  by  our  united 
efforts,  we  got  the  hawser  secured  to  a  point  of  the  rock.  We 
had  now  a  communication  with  our  poor  brig,  but  we  trembled 
to  think  of  the  danger  to  which  Mr.  Hooker  would  be  exposed 
should  he  attempt  to  make  use  of  it  in  his  present  weak  health. 
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"  A  short  time  ago  he  would  have  come  along  that  rope 
without  the  slightest  difficulty,"  observed  Oliver ;  "  but  now 
I  am  afraid  that,  were  he  to  make  the  attempt,  he  could 
scarcely  resist  the  strength  of  the  waves,  and  would  be  washed 
off." 

"  I  am  afraid  so  too,  Oliver,"  said  Roger  Trew.  "  Sooner 
than  he  should  do  that,  I  would  go  out  and  try  to  help  him 
ashore." 

Attached  to  the  end  of  the  hawser,  I  should  observe,  we 
found  a  light  rope.  This  was  evidently  sent  that  we  might 
get  another  stout  one  on  shore.  We  found  on  trying  it  that 
we  were  right  in  our  conjecture,  and  hauling  away  as  before, 
we  got  a  second  strong  rope  united  to  the  vessel  and  the  land. 
Mr.  Sedgwick  now  wanted  us  to  go  back  to  the  house,  but  we 
could  not  think  of  leaving  the  shore  till  our  friends  were  in 
safety.  He  himself  said  that  he  would  remain  to  watch, 
should  any  change  take  place.  It  was  an  anxious  time,  for 
instead  of  decreasing,  the  wind  was  blowing  even  harder  than 
before.  It  seemed  a  wonder  that  the  Duyong  could  stand  so 
mach  battering.  Still,  we  could  dimly  see  her  through  the 
gloom,  her  masts  yet  standing,  though  heeling  over  towards 
the  land.  Every  now  and  then  a  huge  sea  swept  over  the 
larger  portion  of  the  wreck ;  and  numerous  pieces  of  plank 
thrown  on  the  rocks  showed  us  that  alreadv  her  bulwarks 
at  all  events  were  giving  way. 

**  I  suspect  that  Dick  Tarbox  and  the  others  will  not  desert 
Mr.  Hooker ;  and  they  are  afraid  of  his  suffering  should  he 
attempt  to  come  ashore,"  I  observed  to  Roger  Trew. 

"  That  is  it.  Master  Walter,"  he  answered.  "  Depend  on  it 
they  will  not  leave  him  till  they  are  washed  out  of  the  ship. 
I  should  like  to  go  on  board  and  see  how  they  are  getting  on." 

I  urged  him,  however,  not  to  make  the  attempt. 

•*  It  is  far  more  easy  for  them  to  come  to  us  than  for  you 
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to  go  on  board,"  I  observed.  "  Let  as  wait  patiently ;  per- 
haps as  the  night  advances  the  gale  will  abate.*' 

Still  the  wind  blew  as  hard  as  ever.  At  length,  just  as  Mr. 
Sedgwick  had  gone  back  to  the  house  to  look  after  the  girls 
and  Frau  Ursula,  a  shout  reached  our  ears.  We  hurried  to 
the  point  of  the  rock,  and  there  we  saw  what  looked  like  a 
huge  piece  of  wreck  being  driven  towards  us. 

"  I  am  afraid  the  brig  is  breaking  up,"  I  observed.  "  Poor 
Mr.  Hooker !     What  can  we  do  to  help  liim?" 

We  tried  to  pierce  the  gloom  to  ascertain  who  was  on  the 
wreck.  By  degrees  we  saw  that,  instead  of  a  piece  of  wreck, 
it  was  a  small  boat.  Those  in  her  were  holding  on  to  the 
hawsers.  Now  she  rose,  now  she  fell,  as  the  waves  passed 
under  her.  We  could  scarcely  understand  how  she  could  live 
in  that  tossing  sea,  ^vith  the  weight  of  several  people  on  board. 
At  length  she  seemed  to  stop,  and  turned  round  broadside 
to  us. 

"She  must  go  over,"  shouted  Roger.  "Look  out;  help 
tlicm  as  tlioy  come  asliore." 

Slie  was  at  that  time  near  enough  for  us  to  see  two  persons 
leap  overboard  ;  one,  it  seemed,  holding  on  to  the  other.  They 
aj)proachcd.  Again  a  voice  shouted  "Look  out  I'*  Roger 
Trew  ran  to  the  point  of  the  rock,  holding  on  to  the  rope,  and 
stretching  over  into  the  sea.  We  could  now  distinguish  the 
two  men.     Nearer  and  nearer  they  came. 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  Cooky,  give  me  your  hand,"  cried 
Roger,  stretching  out  his  arm;  and  then  I  saw  that  Potto  Jumbo 
was  working  along  the  hawser,  with  Mr.  Hooker  secured  by 
a  rope  to  his  back.  The  dawn  was  just  breaking.  Tlie  cry 
of  some  sea-fowl  as  they  passed  sounded  ominously  in  our 
ears.  Even  then  I  feared  that  Potto  Jumbo  would  lose  his 
hold,  or  that  jMr.  Hooker,  weak  from  his  illness,  might  be 
torn  away  by  the  fury  of  the  sea.     I  ran  forward  with  another 
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rope,  the  end  of  which  Oliver  held,  and  just  as  Boger  caught 
hold  of  Potto  Jumbo's  hand,  an(^  was  dragging  him  up,  I 
grasped  him  by  the  arm.  Mr.  Hooker  seemed  almos.t  ex- 
hausted, and  could  not  utter  a  word.  With  the  help  of  Oliver 
and  Tanda  we  at  length  got  them  up  on  the  rock,  though  not 
till  Potto  Jumbo  had  severely  hurt  his  legs  against  the  sharp 
points. 

"  Heaven  be  praised,  it  is  done  I  You  all  right  soon,  Mr. 
Hooker,"  exclaimed  Potto  Jumbo,  as  he  committed  his  charge 
to  our  hands. 

The  boat  meantime  was  slowly  drifting  in,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  two  men  on  board  to  hold  her ;  one  indeed  appeared 
to  have  been  hurt,  and  able  to  exert  but  little  strength.  Who 
they  were  we  could  not  then  see,  but  I  hoped  that  my  old 
friend  Dick  Tarbox  had  escaped. 

*^  Is  the  boatswain  one  of  them?"  I  asked  of  Potto  Jumbo. 

"  Yes,  massa,  yes,"  answered  Potto ;  "  and  t'other  Mr. 
Thudicumb.  But  help  dem,  help  dem ;  no  mind  me.  I  take 
care  of  Mr.  Hooker ;  Mr.  Thudicumb  no  help  himself." 

It  was  time  indeed  for  us  to  exert  all  our  strength,  for  the 
boat  was  now  being  driven  helplessly  towards  the  rock  ;  and  it 
seemed  but  too  probable,  should  she  strike  it,  that  those  in  her 
would  be  thrown  out,  and  very  likely  swept  off  by  the  sea : 
indeed,  they  were  in  a  more  dangerous  position  than  had  they 
held  on  alone  to  the  rope.  There  was  on  one  side  of  the  rock 
a  sort  of  gulf,  which  ran  up  some  way  towards  the  beach. 
Should  the  boat  strike  the  point,  she  would  very  likely  be 
dashed  to  pieces,  but  if  we  could  manage  to  get  hold  of  her  as 
she  drove  by  on  one  side,  we  might,  I  knew,  rescue  our  friends 
and  save  her.  This  thought  passed  rapidly  through  my  mind. 
The  rest  of  our  party  saw  what  was  likely  to  happen  as  well 
as  I  did,  and  together  we  eagerly  stood  waiting  for  the  boat 
to  reach  us. 
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On  she  came.  Mir.  Thndioomb  maniged  to  crmwl  to  the 
helm,  while  Dick  Tarboz  stood  in  the  bows.  Another  sea 
came  roaring  in.  The  boatswain  held  a  rope  in  his  hand.  I 
almost  shrieked  with  terror  as  I  saw  the  boat,  as  I  thought, 
coming  towards  the  point ;  bat  the  mate,  moving  the  helm, 
she  grazed  by  it,  and  the  next  instant  Tarboz  hove  the  rope. 
We  canght  it,  and  hauling  on  together  as  we  ran  along,  drew 
the  boat's  head  for  an  instant  in  towards  ns.  .Tarboz  leaped 
out  and  seised  the  rope.  Potto,  who  had  placed  his  burden 
on  a  secure  part  of  the  rock,  joined  us.  The  following  sea 
almost  filled  the  boat,  but  we  dragged  her  bows  in,  though  as 
we  did  so  she  came  with  a  fearful  crash  against  the  rock. 
Tarboz  then  leaping  back,  seized  the  mate,  and  with  almost 
superhuman  strength  dragged  him  out  over  the  si^e  on  to  the 
rock,  while  we  hauled  the  boat  up  half  out  of  the  water. 

"You  are  safe,  Mr.  Thudicumb,  you  are  safe!"  exclaimed 
Tarbox  to  the  mate,  who  scarcely  seemed  aware  of  what  had 
happened. 

While  Oliver,  Roger  Trew,  and  Tanda  attended  to  the  boat, 
Potto  Jumbo  again  lifted  up  Mr.  Hooker,  and  Tarbox  and  I 
assisted  Mr.  Thudicumb  along  over  the  ledge  towards  the  shore. 

"  Are  there  any  others  left  on  board  ?"  asked  Roger  Trew. 
"  If  there  are,  we  will  pull  back  and  try  to  bring  them  on 
shore." 

"  No  one,  no  one,"  answered  the  boatswain ;  "  all  left  before 
we  did,  more*s  the  pity.  Tliey  would  not  stop,  in  spite  of  all 
we  could  say  to  them." 

We  were  soon  met  by  Mr.  Sedgwick,  who  had  returned 
from  the  house.  He  cordially  welcomed  his  old  friend,  moved 
almost  to  tears  by  the  condition  in  which  he  saw  him. 

"  Rouse  up,  Hooker,  my  dear  fellow  1 "  he  exclaimed.  "  You 
will  soon  have  a  roof  over  your  head  and  a  dry  bed  to  lie  in, 
and  willing  hands  to  take  care  of  you." 
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We  soon  got  the  party  up  to  the  hoase,  when  Frau  Ursula 
and  the  girls  began  eagerly  to  busy  themselves  in  arranging 
the  beds  for  the  two  sick  men.  Mr.  Thudicomb  had  been 
hurt  by  the  falling  of  a  spar,  and  our  uncle,  who  fortunately 
possessed  considerable  surgical  knowledge,  at  once  attended  to 
his  injuries. 

Daylight  had  now  returned,  and  as  the  sun  rose  the  gale 
began  to  abate.  Mr.  Hooker  and  the  mate  were  put  to 
bed  in  my  uncle's  room,  his  own  couchr  accommodating  one, 
and  a  mattress  composed  of  mats  serving  as  a  bed  for  the 
other.  The  rest  of  the  party  were  now  assembled  in  what  my 
uncle  called  his  hall. 

"  And  now,  my  good  Frau,  you  and  the  young  ladies  must  go 
to  your  roost.  As  you  have  been  night-birds,  you  must  sleep 
in  the  day,  and  we  will  look  after  these  good  fellows,  who,  I 
daresay,  will  not  be  sorry  to  take  some  of  the  remains  of  our 
feast  of  last  night." 

"  No,  indeed,  sir,  we  shall  not,"  said  Dick  Tarbox ;  "for  the 
truth  is,  we  have  been  far  too  anxious  to  think  of  grub,  in  the 
first  place ;  and  it  was  a  hard  matter  to  get  at  any,  in  the 
second." 

.  It  was  amusing  to  see  the  eagerness  with  which  the  ship- 
wrecked men  set  to  work  upon  the  provisions  placed  before 
them. 

"  The  sooner  you  get  off  those  wet  clothes  of  yours  the 
better,"  observed  my  uncle ;  "  and  though  we  are  not  very  rich 
in  garments  here,  we  can  supply  you  with  mat  petticoats  and 
a  shirt  a-piece  while  your  things  are  drying." 

In  a  few  minutes  we  all  appeared  dressed  in  the  costume 
thus  furnished,  and  certainly  we  looked  more  like  savages  than 
civilized  people  as  we  sat  round  the  board. 

"Now,  lads,  there  is  one  thing  I  think  we  ought  to  do," 
said  Dick  Tarbox,  "  and  that  is,  thank  Heaven  for  bringing  us 
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ashore  in  ^fety,  and  giving  hb  such  good  qoarten.  If  we  had 
been  driyen  on  a  coast  not  far  from  here,  I  suspect  we  should 
have  found  yery  different  treatment.  The  chances  are  our 
heads  would  have  been  ofif  our  shoulders  before  we  had  been 
many  hours  in  the  company  of  the  natiyes,  and  very  likely, 
instead  of  enjoying  a  good  supper  like  thi»— or  a  breakfast, 
we  ought  to  call  it — we  should  have  been  served  up  as  a  feast 
to  the  savages.'' 

Our  meal  over,  Tanda  brought  in  a  further  supply  of  mats,  in 
which  we  all  wrapped  ourselves,  and  were  very  soon  fast  asle^. 

I  was  awoke  by  hearing  my  uncle's  voice  calling  to  Tanda, 
and  looking  up,  I  saw  that  they  were  placing  another  meal  on 
the  table.     Our  clothes  were  then  brought  to  us. 

"  There,  lads,"  said  my  imcle,  "  you  are  now  more  fit  than 
you  were  to  appear  before  the  ladies ;  and  as  they  are  on  foot, 
I  will  bring  them  into  the  hall.  I  am  glad  also  to  say  both 
Mr.  Hooker  and  the  mate  are  very  much  better  for  their  rest, 
and  I  hope  in  a  few  days  they  will  be  themselves  again." 

The  first  few  hours  we  spent  on  the  island  appeared  to  me 
like  a  dream.  I  had  been  so  tired  on  the  night  of  the  wreck, 
that  scarcely  was  one  meal  over  than  I  was  asleep  again,  and 
only  woke  up  to  see  a  fresh  repast  prepared  for  us.  As  soon 
as  I  was  somewhat  recovered,  I  hurried  out,  with  Tarbox  and 
Potto  Jumbo,  to  the  shore  to  see  what  had  be<2ome  of  the 
wreck.  I  gave  a  shout  of  joy  when  I  saw  that  her  masts  were 
still  standing,  though  she  had  been  driven  so  high  up  on  the 
rock  that  it  was  very  evident  that  we  should  not  be  able  to 
get  her  off  again.  The  boat  still  lay  where  Boger  Trew  and 
Oliver  had  hauled  her  up.  We  hurried  down  to  examine  her. 
A  hole  had  been  torn  in  her  bottom,  rendering  her  unfit 
for  use. 

"  Never  fear,"  said  the  boatswain,  on  examining  her.  "  We 
may  soon  repair  this  damage  and  be  able  to  get  off  to  the 
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wreck  in  her.     I  hope  we  shall  find  many  things  on  board  of 

use  to  us,  even  though  we  cannot  get  the  old  barky  afloat 

•    ft  ' 

again. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done,  therefore,  was  to  repair  the  boat. 
We  hurried  back  to  the  house  to  see  if  Mr.  Sedgwick  was  able 
to  assist  us.  As  soon  as  he  heard  the  nature  of  the  injury, 
he  produced  some  planks  and  nails  exactly  suited  for  our 
purpose. 

"  I  cannot  supply  you  with  pitch,"  he  said,  "  but  there  are 
several  gums  in  the  island  which  will  answer  the  object,  and 
here  are  copper  nails  enough,  if  you  use  them  with  economy." 

We  of  course  at  once  set  to  work,  and  quickly  patched  up 
the  little  boat.  At  first  I  had  a  vague  idea  that  she  might 
enable  us  to  get  oH  to  some  civilized  place,  but  on  seeing  her 
once  more  in  the  water,  I  felt  that  that  would  be  hopeless,  as 
she  could  only  hold  three  or  four  persons  at  the  utmost  in 
smooth  water. 

When  Emily  and  Grace  heard  that  we  were  going  off  to 
the  vessel,  they  entreated  us  to  be  cautious. 

"  I  do  so  dread  the  sea,"  said  Emily.  "  I  should  be  very 
thankful  if  I  thought  I  had  not  again  to  cross  it." 

"  But  you  would  not  like  to  live  in  this  island  for  ever," 
observed  Mr.  Sedgwick.  "  You  will  soon  be  wishing  yourself 
back  in  the  old  country,  as  I  have  done,  I  can  assure  you, 
very  often." 

Oliver  and  I,  with  Tarbox  and  Roger  Trew,  had  arranged 
to  go  off  in  the  boat.  The  oai-s  had  fortunately  been  thrown 
on  shore.  Although  one  of  them  was  broken,  two  had  been 
preserved  iminjured.  I  did  my  best  to  reassure  my  sister  and 
Grace,  and  they  and  the  Frau  came  down  to  see  us  off.  Tar- 
box and  Oliver  pulled,  while  I  steered,  and  away  we  went  over 
the  now  blue  sea  towards  the  wreck. 

As  we  drew  near  we  saw  the  fearful  injuries  she  had  received. 
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A  ooral  rock  bmd  foroed  itself  completely  through  her  side ; 
and  had  she  not  heen  thrown  hig^  up  on  the  reef,  she  most 
inevitably  have  sunk,  as  the  water  flowed  in  and  ont  with  the 
tide.  It  was  now  fortunately  low  water,  and  by  getting  on 
to  the  reef,  which  appeared  above  the  surface,  having  made 
our  boat  secure,  we  were  able  to  scramble  on  board.  Bvery- 
ihing  with  the  exception  of  the  masts  had  been  swept  from 
the  deck,  while  the  hold  was  still  nearly  fall  of  water.  In 
the  cabin,  however,  we  found  a  variety  of  useful  articles,  be- 
sides a  good  supply  of  provisions.  All  sorts  of  thiqgs^  bow- 
ever,  had  been  thrown  out  of  their  places,  and  lay  tcatterod 
about  the  wreck.  Having  collected,  however,  as  many  things 
as  we  could  carry,  we  were  about  to  return  with  them  to  the 
boat. 

*^  Stay/'  said  the  boatswain,  '^  we  have  forgotten  the  arms. 
See,  here  are  four  muskets  against  this  bulkhead,  and  Mr. 
Hooker's  fowling-pieces.  If  we  could  get  some  ammunition, 
we  should  be  able  to  defend  ourselves  in  case  any  of  the 
piratical  fellows  in  this  neighbourhood  should  find  us  out  and 
pay  us  a  visit.'' 

We  were  almost  giving  up  the  search  for  ammunition  in 
despair,  when  we  discovered  a  couple  of  tins  of  poi^der  in  one 
of  the  lockers,  evidently  placed  there  by  Mr.  Thudicumb  for 
immediate  use.  The  powder,  fortunately,  from  having  been 
carefully  packed  in  tins,  had  escaped  injury. 

We  now,  laden  with  our  prizes,  got  back  to  the  boat,  and 
without  much  difficulty  steered  clear  of  the  surf  to  the  shore. 
We  were  received  on  landing  by  Frau  Ursula  and  the  two 
girls,  who  had  been  standing  for  a  long  time  anxiously  watch- 
ing the  boat,  afraid  that  some  accident  had  happened.  They 
now  assisted  us  in  landing  our  goods,  and  carrying  them  up 
to  the  house. 

'^  We  must  not  live  idle  lives  here,"  said  Emily,  laughing; 
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"  and  as  we  have  no  fancy  work,  we  cannot  employ  our  time 
better  than  in  making  ourselves  useful/' 

I  saw  the  Frau  eagerly  examining  the  articles  we  had  brought 
on  shore. 

"What!  you  no  think  of  our  clothes?"  she  exclaimed  at 
length.  "  You  leave  the  frocks,  and  gowns,  and  shoes,  and  all 
the  little  girls'  things  ?     Oh,  you  thoughtless  men  ! " 

We  felt  ourselves  rebuked. 

"Well,  we  must  go  back  at  once,  Frau,"  I  answered.  "  I 
confess  that  we  ought  to  have  recollected  that  you  would  re- 
quire clothing,  and  that  mat-made  garments,  however  suited  to 
the  climate,  are  not  so  becoming  as  those  you  had  on  board. 
We  will  go  back  and  fetch  them." 

"  Oh  no,  no  I "  exclaimed  Grace.  "  It  is  already  late, 
and  you  have  had  a  long  row  to-day  —  some  accident  may  be 
happening." 

"  Not  much  fear  of  that,  miss,"  observed  Tarbox.  "  You 
shall  have  your  duds,  even  though  we  had  twice  as  far  to  pull 
for  them.  Just  take  care  that  no  one  shakes  his  pipe  over 
those  tins  there,"  he  observed,  pointing  to  the  cases  of  powder. 
"  They  might  chance  to  send  the  house  flying  up  over  the 
trees,  and  the  unfortunate  smoker  w^ith  it." 

We  had  by  this  time  landed  all  the  articles  we  had  brought 
on  shore.  They  were  somewhat  miscellaneous,  but  all  likely 
to  prove  useful.  Besides  the  firearms  and  ammunition,  we  had 
found  some  cases  of  preserved  meat  and  hams,  a  cask  of  bis- 
cuit, some  tins  of  pepper  and  salt  and  mustard,  a  case  of  wine, 
a  cask  of  pork,  a  box  of  cigars,  and  a  couple  of  Mr.  Hooker's 
cases.  We  thought  it  would  do  his  heart  good  to  see  them  ; 
and  I  knew  they  were  among  those  he  valued  most  for  their 
contents. 

"  That  was  indeed  thoughtful  of  you,"  observed  Emily, 
when  she  saw  the  cases. 
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"  It  was  not  I  who  thought  of  them/'  I  answered ;  '*  it  was 
Oliver.  He  said  he  thought  it  would  cheer  up  Mr.  Hooker  to 
know  that  some  of  his  things  had  been  saved ;  and  we  must 
try  and  get  some  more  on  shore  if  we  can," 

^*  Oh  yes,  yes  1 "  exclaimed  both  the  girls  t(>gether.  "  Bring 
his  treasures  rather  than  ours.  Many  of  them,  probably,  he 
cannot  replace ;  and  we  can  dress,  I  daresay,  in  mats,  or  the 
cloth  I  have  seen  made  out  of  the  paper  mulberry  tree." 

"Well,  well,  young  ladies,''  said  Tarbox.  "We  can  find 
room,  I  daresay,  in  the  boat  for  your  light  things,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Hooker's  chests ;  so  I  hope,  if  we  can  get  hold  of  the 
things,  you  will  not  have  to  rig  up  in  any  outlandish  fashion." 

He  said  this  as  we  were  shoving  off  the  boat  with  our  oars ; 
and  now,  sitting  down,  we  again  pulled  out  towards  the  wreck. 

"  The  gentleman  on  shore  says  he  has  lived  here  for  several 
years,"  said  Oliver.  '*  All  that  time  no  vessel  has  called  off 
here.  Now,  if  we  are  to  get  away,  would  it  not  be  better  if 
we  were  to  try  and  build  one  large  enough  for  the  purpose,  so 
that  we  may  quit  the  island  whenever  it  is  thought  best?" 

"  You  are  right,  Oliver,"  said  Tarbox.  "  If  we  can  get 
hold  of  the  carpenter's  tools,  and  ropes  and  spars  enough,  with 
blocks  and  sails,  we  may  build  a  craft  out  of  the  wreck,  or  of 
the  wood  we  can  cut  down  in  the  island.  It  does  not  take  so 
long  to  dry  as  it  does  in  Old  England." 

Roger  Trew  agreed  with  Tarbox,  and  so  did  I,  that  we 
ought  to  make  the  attempt,  and  thanked  Oliver  for  his  sugges- 
tion. We  determined,  therefore,  at  once  to  secure  as  much 
rope  and  as  many  blocks  as  we  might  want,  as  well  as  sail- 
cloth or  sails  and  spars. 

"  I  have  heard  talk  of  a  man  out  in  the  Pacific  Islands  who 
built  a  vessel  with  far  less  means  than  we  have  got,"  observed 
Tarbox.  ''  He  was  a  missionary  gentleman,  though  he  knew 
well  how  to  work  at  a  forge,  as  well  as  to  use  his  saw  and 
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hammer.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  he  had  only  got  a 
file  and  a  saw  and  an  old  anchor  to  begin  with.  He  first 
taught  the  natives  how  to  altsist  him,  and  then  set  to  work  to 
cut  down  the  trees  and  to  saw  them  into  planks.  He  next  put 
up  a  forge,  and  made  the  bellows,  and  manufactured  nails  and 
pins,  and  all  the  work  he  wanted." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  have  read  of  him,'*  said  Oliver.  "  He  was  Mr. 
Williams,  the  missionary.  He  built  the  vessel,  I  think,  at 
Karatonga,  when  he  was  left  there  by  himself,  without 
another  European  to  help  him.  She  was  called  the  Messenger 
of  Peace^  and  he  sailed  many  thousand  miles  afterwards  on 
board  her  in  his  missionary  voyages.  If  Mr.  Williams — who 
had  no  knowledge  of  shipbuilding  except  such  as  he  obtained 
from  observation  of  the  vessels  he  visited — could  do  so,  we,  at 
all  events,  ought  to  be  able  to  build  a  craft  capable  of  carrying 
us  to  Singapore,  even  though  we  may  not  secure  much  more 
from  the  wreck." 

"  There  is  one  thing  we  want,  and  that  is  iron,"  observed 
Tarbox ;  "  and  rope  and  blocks,  and  provisions,  too.  It  would 
take  us  some  time  to  put  such  a  craft  together." 

"  All  I  know  is,"  said  Oliver,  "  that  Mr.  Williams  had  but 
the  iron  part  of  an  anchor,  a  pick-axe,  and  a  few  garden  tools, 
with  some  iron  hoops.  His  vessel  was  from  about  sixty  to 
seventy  tons,  and  from  the  time  he  cut  the  keel  until  she  was 
launched  not  more  than  four  months  had  passed.  Besides  the 
bellows  and  forge,  he  made  a  lathe,  and  indeed  manufactured 
everything  that  was  required.  His  sails  were  composed  of  fine 
mats,  woven  by  the  natives ;  and  the  rope  was  manufactured 
from  the  hemp  which  grew  on  the  island.  In  the  same  way 
he  found  substitutes  for  oakum,  pitch,  and  paint,  and  every- 
thing he  required." 

"  He  you  speak  of  must  have  been  a  very  wonderful  man," 
observed  Tarbox.     *'  I  consider  that  a  man  who  could  do  what 
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he  did  is  fit  to  be  Prime  Minister.     Why,  be  would  bare 
made  tbe  Tbames  Tunnel,  if  be  bad  tried."  ^ 

'^  Very  likely  be  would,'*  said  Oliver ;  **  but  Qod  wanted 
htm  for  His  work,  and  that  was  to  go  out  to  those  islands  to 
the  east  of  us  in  tbe  Pacific,  and  to  convert  tbe  natives  .to 
Christianity." 

By  this  time  we  bad  regained  tbe  wreck.  Our  first  search 
was  for  tbe  clo&iing  of  tbe  Frau  and  tbe  yoiuig  ladies.  We 
managed  to  get  up  a  trunk  which  contained  a  portion  of  them, 
though  the  water  bad  got  in,  and  bad  gp*eatly  spoiled  the  con- 
tents. We  fiisbed  about  for  some  time,  and  then  g^t  up  another 
hox^  which  had  suffered  in  tbe  same  way. 

"  It  cannot  be  helped,"  observed  Tarbox.  "  We  will  not 
be  particular  bow  the  old  lady  and  little  girls  look ;  and  the 
clothes  will  soon  dry — that's  one  good  thing.  The  sun  is  not 
idle  out  in  these  parts." 

Our  next  hunt  was  for  the  carpenter's  tools.  When  I  say 
that  half  the  deck  was  under  water,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
there  were  very  few  things  which  had  escaped  soaking.  Fortu- 
nately the  carpenter  had  stowed  many  of  his  things  away  in  a 
locker  on  the  upper  side  of  the  vessel.  These  we  secured,  and 
then  searched  for  his  chest,  which  we  knew  contained  some 
more  of  the  necessary  tools. 

"  Poor  fellow  I  if  he  had  stuck  by  us  instead  of  attempting 
to  swim  on  shore,  he  would  have  been  here  to  lend  us  a  hand," 
obseiTcd  Tarbox. 

Oliver  was  very  busy  hunting  about.  Of  course,  we  had 
thrown  off  our  jackets,  and  retained  only  our  trowsers.  We 
did  not  mind,  therefore,  plunging  into  the  water,  now  and 
then  diving  down  in  the  hopes  of  getting  hold  of  something. 
At  length  Oliver  cried  out  that  he  felt  the  handle  of  a  chest, 
which  he  thought  must  be  the  carpenter's.  We  soon  got  a 
hook  and  rope,  and  hauled  it  up,  when  with  much  satisfaction 
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we  found  he  was  right.  It  was  somewhat  heavy,  and  we 
douhted  if  we  should  get  it  into  the  boat.  At  last  Oliver  sug 
gested  that  we  should  open  it,  and  carry  some  of  the  tools 
separately,  so  as  to  lighten  it.  This  we  did  ;  and  by  the  time 
we  had  got  a  few  coils  of  rope  on  board,  and  some  blocks,  our 
boat  was  heavily  laden. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 


OUR  FIRST  XXC17RSI0N  IN  THE  ISLAND. 

{S  our  arrival  at  the  beach,  we  found  that  the  inde- 
fatigable Frau  and  her  young  companions  had 
carried  up  all  the  articles  to  the  house.  On  seeing 
us  return,  they  had  again  come  down,  with  Potto 
Jumbo,  to  help  us.  The  Frau,  lifting  a  coil  of 
rope,  put  it  round  her  neck,  exclaiming,  "  Ah  !  I 
have  one  fine  necklace— I  carry  this  ;"  and  off  she  set,  with  a 
bag  of  biscuit  at  her  back.  The  giris  each  loaded  themselves 
with  blocks  and  ropes,  while  we  carried  up  the  chests  and 
heavier  articles. 

Great  was  Mr.  Hooker's  delight  when  he  saw  his  beloved 
cases  arrive. 

"  What !  you  have  saved  these?"  he  exclaimed,  lifling  up 
his  hands,  and  gazing  at  them  with  affection.  ^^  I  am  indeed 
indebted  to  you.  I  little  thought  any  one  else  appreciated 
them  as  I  do.  But  it  shows  you  are  true  lovers  of  science, 
that  you  value  such  treasures  as  these — not  as  ordinary  persons 
value  them,  but  as  men  of  science  look  at  them — at  their  true 
worth.  Thank  you,  my  friends — thank  you;"  and  he  shook 
us  all  warmly  by  the  hand. 

I  really  believe  that  the  restoration  of  his  collections  contri- 
buted greatly  to  his  recovery. 
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The  next  day  we  were  employed  in  tbe  same  way — in  get- 
ting on  ahore  as  many  of  the  stores  as  we  could  fish  up  from 
the  wreck.  Mr.  Sedgwick  was  well  pleased  at  the  appearance 
of  the  case  of  wine. 

"  It  is  just  what  my  patients  want,"  he  observed  ;  **  and 
though  I  can  manufacture  palm-wine  and  arrack,  they  will  not 
answer  the  purpose  nearly  so  well.  Indeed,  the  arrack  is 
poisonous  stuff  at  the  best." 

For  some  days  both  Mr.  Hooker  and  the  mate  appeared  to 
hang  between  life  and  death.  Our  uncle,  I  saw,  was  very 
anxious  about  them,  and  seldom  absent  from  their  room. 
When  he  went  away,  the  good  Fran  took  his  place.  When 
absent,  however,  he  was  still  engaged  in  their  service,  as  he 
was  either  concocting  medicines  or  cooking  dishes  to  suit  their 
taste. 

"  Potto  Jumbo  is  a  very  good  sea-cook,"  he  observed  to 
me,  '^but  not  quite  capable  of  producing  a  dish  fit  for  an 
invalid ;  and  as  to  my  Dyak,  Tanda,  his  ideas  are  somewhat 
limited  in  that  way." 

The  weather  continued  fine,  and  the  vessel  hung  together  ; 
but  the  boatswain  was  of  opinion  that  should  another  gale 
come  on,  she  would  quickly  go  to  pieces. 

"Though  we  might  get  some  of  her  timbers  and  planks, 
they  would  be  sorely  battered  by  getting  knocked  on  the 
rocks,"  he  observed  ;  "  and  to  my  mind  it  would  be  better  if 
we  could  get  them  ripped  off  at  once.  It  will  be  a  pretty 
tough  job  ;  but  it  is  to  be  done." 

I  proposed  the  matter  to    Mr.   Sedgwick,  but   he  rather 

doubted  our  capability  of  performing  the  operation.    He  could 

not  help  us,  as  he  was  required  to  attend  to  our  friends,  while 

his  man  had  to  look  after  the  plantations  and  animals,  and 

indeed  had  ample  work.     He  thought  that  fresh  planks  from 

the  trees  in  the  forest  would  be  of  more  use  than  the  broken 
(2«7)  23 
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ones  we  might  get  from  the  vessel.  We,  indeed,  were  pre- 
▼ented  from  returning  to  her  for  some  days,  on  aooonnt  of  a 
strong  wind  setting  in  directly  on  the  shore,  which  created  so 
much  surf  that  we  were  unable  to  pass  through  it  in  our  small 
boat. 

Mr.  Thudicnmb  was  to  be  our  master-builder.  He  had 
more  acquaintance  with  ship-building  than  anj  of  us — indeed, 
probably  than  all  the  party  put  together ;  but  he  was  yet  too 
ill  even  to  superintend  the  undertaking.  We  hoped,  however, 
that  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  he  would  be  sufficiently 
recovered  to  set  us  to  work.  At  present,  indeed,  he  oould 
scarcely  even  give  his  thoughts  to  the  subject. 

I  proposed  that  we  should  employ  the  time  in  exploring  the 
island.  Mr.  Sedgwick  had  never  gone  to  any  great  distance 
from  the  spot  where  he  had  located  himself.  He  had  been 
unable  to  do  so,  as  directly  he  began  to  collect  his  menagerie 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  remain  to  attend  to  his  animals. 
He  was  also  unwilling  to  go  far  from  the  coast,  lest,  a  vessel 
passing,  he  might  lose  the  opportunity  of  getting  on  board  her. 
This  had  kept  him  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month, 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  shore.  He  was  now,  however,  very 
glad  to  make  the  proposed  expedition. 

Mr.  Hooker  and  the  mate  were  sufficiently  recovered  to 
move  about  the  house  and  to  take  short  walks  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  girls  were  both  very  anxious  to  go  also,  but 
the  Frau  "strongly  objected  to  their  doing  so. 

"  Suppose  we  meet  snakes,  or  wild  beasts,  or  savages?  "  she 
asked.  "  Oh  no,  no,  Frauline  Emily  and  Grace.  You  must 
stop  and  take  care  of  Mr.  Hooker  and  poor  Mr.  Thudicnmb. 
What  they  do  without  you?** 

We  were  much  amused  at  the  Fran's  anxiety,  because  wo 
suspected'  that  she  supposed  if  they  went  she  would  have 
to  go  also,  and  for  this  she  had  no  fancy.     She  was  a  very 
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good  nurse,  and  a  yery  good  cook ;  but  she  took  little  interest 
in  beautiful  scenery  or  in  natural  history. 

"  We  will  take  very  good  care  of  the  young  ladies  if  you  like 
to  remain  behind,"  said  our  uncle.  "  We  can  easily  make  some 
litters  to  carry  them,  should  they  be  tired,  and  we  .will  leave 
you  to  assist  in  garrisoning  our  castle." 

**  Oh,  but  I  not  like  to  lose  sight  of  them,"  she  answered ; 
and  indeed  she  was  afraid  that  they  might  meet  with  some 
accident,  or  suffer  from  the  hardships  of  the  journey. 

They,  however,  pleaded  their  cause  so  well,  that  at  length 
it  was  arranged  they  were  to  go  with  us. 

^'  I  have  read  that  Lady  Raffles  accompanied  her  husband. 
Sir  Stamford,  in  many  of  his  excursions  through  Sumatra  and 
other  islands  of  these  seas,  and  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  be 
afraid  of  any  of  the  hardships  which  she  had  to  go  through,'* 
observed  Emily. 

We  now  busied  ourselves  in  making  preparations  for  our 
journey.  Our  party  consisted  of  our  uncle  as  leader,  Oliver 
and  I,  Dick  Tarbox,  Roger  Trew,  and  Potto  Jumbo.  Merlin 
evidently  understood  that  we  were  going  on  an  expedition, 
and  wagged  his  tail  and  looked  up  in  my  face  as  if  to  ask 
if  he  might  accompany  us.  First  he  went  to  one,  and  then  to 
another,  making  the  same  request. 

"  If  you  can  spare  him.  Hooker,  we  will  take  him,"  observed 
my  uncle.  "  He  seems  so  well  trained,  that  I  think  he  will 
not  range  too  widely  and  disturb  our  game." 

"  Speak  to  him,  and  he  will  do  whatever  you  tell  him," 
said  Mr.  Hooker ;  and  so  Merlin  was  added  to  our  party. 

We  promised  the  Frau  that  should  the  difficulties  we 
might  meet  with  be  too  great  for  the  girls  to  encounter,  we 
would  at  once  return,  and  leaving  them,  set  off  again  by  our- 
selves. We  each  of  us  carried  a  fowling-piece,  an  axe,  and  a 
knife,  with  flint  and  steel,  and  a  bag  of  sago-cake,  prepared  as  I 
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lutve  before  described.  We  felt  very  gure  tbat  we  ooiild  pro- 
Tide  ourselves  with  an  ample  supply  of  animal  food,  as  aim 
T^getables,  wherever  we  might  go.  Nature  has  been  kvishly 
bountiinl  in  that  r^on  in  her  supply  of  food  for  the  wants  of 
man ;  ind^,  there  are  no  parts  of  the  world  where  a  little 
labour  will  produce  such  an  abundance  of  all  the  necessaries  of 
life  as  in  most  of  the  islands  of  that  ardiipelago. 

Several  streams  ran  down  from  the  neighbouring  mountains 
fertilizing  the  land,  and,  in  the  intervals,  cocoa-nut  trees  grew, 
with  fruit  now  sufficiently  ripe  to  afford  a  delidous  draught  of 
cool  liquid  whenever  we  might  want  it. 

We  rose  before  daybreak  to  breakfast,  that  we  might  com- 
mence our  journey  in  the  cool  of  the  morning.  Our  friends 
collected  in  the  verandah  to  wish  us  good-bye.  Mr.  Hooker, 
however,  seemed  very  unhappy  at  beiag  unable  to  accom- 
pany us. 

"  Cheer  up,  friends,"  said  our  uncle.  "  We  shall  be  back, 
probably,  in  two  or  three  days;  and  having  stretched  our  legs, 
wo  shall  be  the  better  able  to  make  another  excursion,  and  I 
hope  by  tbat  time  you  will  be  of  the  party." 

My  uncle  led,  axe  in  hand,  to  clear  away  any  creepers  or 
underwood  which  might  impede  our  progress.  The  girls,  with 
Oliver  and  I  on  either  hand,  followed,  while  the  three  men, 
with  their  guns  ready  for  use,  brought  up  the  rear.  The 
views  were,  however,  confined,  in  consequence  of  the  thickness 
of  the  forest  and  the  somewhat  level  nature  of  the  country ; 
but  in  the  distance  we  could  see  mountains  rising,  with  inter- 
vening hills,  which  showed  us  that  there  was  some  climbing 
in  prospect.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  woods, 
or  the  great  variety  of  strange  trees  and  plants  which  met  our 
sight  in  every  direction.  Among  the  most  beautiful  and 
curioiiR  were  the  orchids.  One  especially  arrested  our  atten- 
tion.    It  had  large  yellow  clusters  of  flowers  hanging  down 
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from  §oine  of  the  lower  branches  of  the  trees,  so  that  it  was 
more  than  uaually  coDspicuouB.  Our  uacle  called  it  the  VaTtda 
Lowii.  iinuj  of  its  strange  pendent  flower-spikes  almost 
reached  the  ground.  Each  was  about  six  or  eight  feet  long, 
with  large,  handsome  flowers  three  inches  across,  varjrii^  in 
colour  from  orange  to  red,,with  deep  purple-red  spots.  Some, 
indeed,  were  even  longer  than  that;  aod  we  counted  on  one 
thirty-six  flowers  arranged  in  a  spiral  way  upon  a  slender, 
thread-like  stalk. 

A  shout  from  one  of  the  men  a  short  distance  behind  made 
us  stop. 

"  Why,  that  is  a  rum-looking  creature  I "  exclaimed  Dick 
Tarbox. 

"  Bat?-— dat  one  big  frog  with  wing  I  "  cried  Potto  Jumbo, 
with  a  loud  laugh. 

We  turned  round, 
and  just  at  the  same  . 
moment  a  companion 
probably  of  the  first 
that  had  been  seen,  . 
aeemed  to  be  flying 
in  a  slanting  direc- 
tion from  the  bough 
of  a  high  tree  into 
a  small  pool  which 
we  had  noticed  as  we 
passed.  Pottosprang  *  "■"'"■""o- 

forward,  and  caught  it  just  as  it  was  reaching  tlie  water.  It 
was  a  curious-looking  creature,  certainly.  The  hack  and 
limbs  were  of  a  dark  shining  green  colour,  while  the  uoder 
surface  and  inner  toes  were  yellow.  The  body  was  about  four 
incbe*  long,  while  the  webs  of  each  hind  foot,  when  fully 
stretched  out,  covered  a  surface  of  not  less  than  four  sijuare 
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inches.  Its  toes  were  peculiarly  long,  and  follj  webbed  to 
their  extremity,  so  that,  when  expanded,  they  presented  a 
surface  to  the  air  considerably  larger  than  the  whole  of  the 
body,  which  was  also  capable  of  being  filled  out  by  wind. 

"  Ah,  this  a  real  flying-frog  1 "  observed  our  uncle. 

However,  it  was  altogether  a  very  curious  creature.  We 
were  anxious  to  preserve  it  to  show  to  Mr.  Hooker.  It  was 
accordingly  consigned  to  Roger  Trew*s  bag,  our  undo  saying 
that  he  would  preserve  it  when  we  stopped  to  rest. 

The  tree-ferns  also  were  very  graceful,  of  various  heights 
and  forms,  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet  high,  their  tall  leaves 
waving  over  in  the  most  picturesque  manner. 

"  We  shall  soon  have  a  stream  to  cross,''  said  my  nude, 
"  which  I  consider  the  boundary  of  my  domain.  However,  as 
I  have  made  excursions  a  short  distance  beyond  it,  I  have 
built  a  bridge  that  I  might  get  across  without  difficulty.  Tou 
must,  however,  string  up  your  nerves,  as,  probably,  you  have 
seldom  passed  over  such  a  structure.  It  is  exactly  such  as  I 
have  seen  built  by  the  Dyaks  in  Borneo." 

On  getting  to  the  banks  of  the  stream  it  was  evident  that 
without  a  boat  or  a  bridge  we  should  be  unable  to  cross. 
We  now,  however,  saw  the  means  my  uncle  had  contrived. 
The  bridge  was  made  entirely  of  bamboo.  A  number  of  stout 
pieces  crossed  each  other  like  the  letter  X,  fixed  in  the  bank 
on  either  side,  and  rising  a  few  feet  above  it.  They  were  then 
firmly  bound  together,  as  also  to  a  long  bamboo  of  the  largest 
size  which  rested  on  them,  and  formed  the  only  pathway  over 
which  we  had  to  cross.  Another  long  bamboo,  raised  three 
feet  above  the  other  on  either  side,  formed  the  hand-rails.  It 
was,  however,  supported  also  by  rataus,  which  led  from  some 
overhanging  trees  above  it,  while  other  bamboos  were  stuck 
into  the  banks,  and  leaning  outward  over  the  stream,  formed 
diagonal  supports. 
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"  Come,  Emily  and  Grace/'  said  my  uncle.  "  If  you  find 
that  I  get  across  safely,  you  need  have  no  fear ;  and  I  repaired 
it  completely  hut  a  few  days  ago,  little  thinking  how  soon  it 
was  to  be  crossed  by  any  one  else." 

When  my  uncle  had  got  about  half-way  across  the  stream, 
I  began  to  tremble  for  his  safety.  The  bamboo  seemed  to  me 
to  be  creaking  and  cracking,' and  every  instant  I  expected  it  to 
give  way.  However,  he  appeared  perfectly  at  his  ease,  and 
'.valking  calmly  on,  soon  reached  the  other  bank  in  safety. 

"  Shall  I  go  next,  Emily,  or  will  you  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh  no,  no,"  said  Emily ;  "  Grace  and  I  will  go,"  and 
bravely  she  led  the  way. 

Grace  was  a  little  more  timid,  but  followed  her  closely,  and 
they  too  reached  the  opposite  bank.  When  the  rest  of  the 
party  came  over,  they  said  they  had  seen  a  large  bird  on  the 
bank  of  the  stream  flying  near  the  decayed  trunk  of  a  huge  tree. 

"Whereabouts  is  it?"  exclaimed  my  uncle  with  great 
eagerness. 

"  Dere,  dere ! "  said  Potto  Jumbo,  whose  eyes  in  these  thick 
woods  were  evidently  sharper  than  those  of  his  companions,  who 
might,  however,  have  been  able  to  see  further  than  he  could 
on  the  ocean. 

We  crept  carefully  along  the  bank.  It  was  a  huge  bird  of 
dark  plumage,  with  a  vast  bill,  and  a  curious  sort  of  cap  on 
its  head.  It  had  something  in  its  mouth,  with  which  it  went 
to  a  hole  in  the  tree  I  have  described.  My  uncle,  telling  us 
to  remain  quiet,  crept  nearer  and  fired.  The  bird  fell  with  a 
loud  flop  into  the  stream. 

"  After  him ! "  I  said  to  Merlin,  as  the  bird  was  floating 
down. 

Merlin  dashed  forward,  and  springing  in,  approached  the 
bird,  who,  however,  was  only  wounded,  and  began  to  show 
battle  with  his  formidable  bill.     Merlin  wisely  kept  out  of  his 
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reach  for  a  peck  of  that  bill  would  booq  ba,ve  taken  out  one 
of  his  eyes      The  birl  at  length   however    became  exhausted, 


and  then  Merlin  sprang  on  h 

quickly  dragged  him  to  the  nhore. 
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"  It  is  a  magnificent  hornbill ! "  exclaimed  our  uncle — 
"  Buceros  biconiis," 

Merlin  had  killed  the  bird  in  bringing  it  on  shore,  and  it 
now  lay  stretched  out  before  us.  My  uncle  eagerly  went 
forward  to  the  tree,  and  looking  up  about  fifteen  feet  from  the 
ground,  we  saw  a  small  hole  surrounded  by  mud.  Directly 
afterwards,  out  came  the  white  end  of  a  beak,  which  seemed  to 
gape  as  if  expecting  to  haye  some  food  put  into  it.  We  were 
silent  for  an  instant,  and  then  heard  the  harsh  croaking  of  a 
bird,  which  seemed  to  come  from  the  interior  of  the  tree. 
How  to  get  at  it,  however,  was  the  question. 

"  We  will  soon  be  up  there/'  said  Tarbox.  ^*  I  have  seen 
the  way  the  black  fellows  get  up  a  tree,  and  I  think  we  can 
do  the  same.'' 

He  soon  cut  down  some  bamboos,  which,  cutting  into  pieces 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  he  drove  into  the  tree,  we 
all  assisting  him.  He  then  secured  some  upright  bamboos  to 
the  pieces  which  had  thus  been  stuck  in  one  above  another. 
As  soon  as  he  had  stuck  them  in  as  high  as  he  could  reach,  he 
mounted  on  the  first,  and  then  put  in  some  more  above  his 
head,  and  thus  in  a  very  short  time  got  up  to  a  level  with  the 
hole. 

"  I  have  no  fancy,  though,  for  having  my  eyes  picked  out, 
which  they  might  very  quickly  be  if  the  creature  inside  has 
got  as  big  a  beak  as  the  one  you  killed,  sir,"  he  observed. 

He  accordingly  got  somewhat  higher  up.  He  then  with  his 
axe  b^an  to  knock  away  the  mud,  and  in  a  short  time  cleared 
out  a  large  hole,  when  not  only  the  beak  but  the  head  of  a 
bird  similar  to  the  one  which  had  been  killed  was  poked  out. 

Dick  seized  it  by  the  neck  in  spite  of  its  furious  struggles, 
and  giving  it  a  swing,  threw  it  down  to  the  ground,  where  the 
rest  of  us  pounced  upon  it,  when  it  commenced  uttering  the 
most  tremendously  loud,  hoarse  screaming  I  ever  heard. 
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"•'  There  is  something  else  in  the  nest,  though  1 "  he  ex- 
claimed; and  putting  in  his  hand  he  drew  out  an  extraordinary 
little  lump  of  vitality,  which,  however,  was  evidently  a  young 
bird.  **  I  will  bring  it  down  to  its  mother,"  he  said ;  "  for  if 
I  threw  it,  tlie  poor  little  creature  would  be  killed." 

Holding  the  creature  in  one  hand  with  as  much  care  as  if  it 
had  been  a  young  child,  he  descended  with  the  other.  It  was 
a  bird  as  large  as  a  pigeon,  but  without  a  single  feather  on  any 
part  of  its  body .  It  was  wonderfully  plump  and  soft,  with  a  skin 
almost  transparent,  so  that  it  looked  more  like  a  bag  of  jelly 
than  any  living  thing,  with  a  head  and  feet  and  commence- 
ment of  wing^  stuck  on  to  it.  The  little  creature  seemed  in 
no  way  frightened,  but  opened  its  mouth  as  if  expecting  to 
be  fed.  We  brought  it  to  its  mother,  who  immediately  recog- 
nized it,  and  when  we  handed  her  a  piece  of  fruit  she  took  it 
and  gave  a  portion  to  her  offspring,  who  lifted  up  its  beak  to 
receive  it. 

"  Oh,  I  will  carry  it! "  cried  Grace.  "  I  should  not  like  the 
poor  little  thing  to  be  hurt." 

Grace  had  a  kind  heart,  and  was  always  ready  to  sympathize 
with  any  one  in  distress.  We  accordingly  made  a  basket  of 
palm-leaves,  and  Dick  again  ascended  the  tree  to  bring  out  the 
lining  of  the  nest.  This  we  put  into  the  basket,  and  the  bird 
was  placed  upon  it.  Tlie  mother  again  began  to  scream  loudly 
when  we  took  away  its  young. 

"  Come,  old  lady,  I'll  carry  you,"  said  Roger  Trew,  lifting 
up  the  hen  hornbill;  but  the  bird  fought  so  desperately  that 
he  was  glad  to  put  her  down  again.  "  We  must  tie  your  legs 
and  put  your  nose  in  a  bag,  ma'am,"  said  Roger,  '^  or  you  will 
be  doing  some  one  a  mischief." 

A  larger  basket  was  therefore  made,  into  which  we  put  the 
old  bird,  fastening  in  its  head  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Sedg- 
wick was  highly  delighted  with  his  prize.     He  had  always 
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wished  to  get  one  of  these  hirds;  hut  had  failed  to  find  them, 
though  he  had  seen  them  at  a  distance,  and  therefore  knew 
that  they  were  in  the  island.  He  was  aware  of  this  hahit  of 
the  male  hird  of  plastering  up  his  mate  with  her  egg,  and 
bringing  her  food  while  it  was  being  hatched.  Several  other 
hombills  act  in  the  same  way. 

We  continued  our  journey  for  some  time  along  the  banks 
of  the  stream,  which  sparkled  brightly  as  it  made  its  way 
through  the  forest.  Then  we  began  gradually  to  ascend 
the  mountains  we  had  seen  in  the  distance.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  beauty  of  the  forest  trees  amid  which  we  were 
making  our  way — lofty  palms,  and  the  wonderful  screw-palm, 
tall  cocoa-nut  palms,  and  a  number  of  trees  of  the  same 
description.  Here  and  there  also  were  groups  of  bamboos; 
and  in  many  places  ratans  grew,  hanging  from  tree  to  tree. 
Now  and  then  we  met  with  beautiful  flowers  and  flowering 
shrubs,  but  they  were  not  so  common  as  we  expected.  Their 
size  and  brilliancy,  however,  made  amends  for  their  scarcity. 
Among  them  were  some  creepers,  having  crimson  and  yellow 
flowers ;  others  wete  of  a  rich  purple  colour.  Among  the  most 
beautiful  was  one  which  Mr.  Sedgwick  called  an  anonaceous 
tree :  it  was  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  its  slender  trunk  was 
covered  with  large  star-like  crimson  flowers,  which  surrounded 
it  like  a  garland,  and  Grace  and  Emily  declared  they  thought 
some  one  had  come  on  purpose  to  adorn  it.  In  one  spot  a 
number  of  these  trees  grew  all  together,  producing  a  most 
beautiful  and  brilliant  effect ;  others  were  immense  trees  with 
furrowed  stems ;  and  now  and  then  we  came  to  a  magnificent 
fig-tree,  which  was  altogether  unlike  any  tree  I  had  ever  seen. 
It  seemed  as  if  its  trunk  had  been  divided  into  hundreds  of  small 
stems  and  roots.  The  most  curious,  however,  was  one  which  had 
its  base  eighty  feet  up  from  the  ground,  while  that  rested  on  a 
wonderful  pyramid  of  roots  which,  shooting  downwards,  spread 
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out  on  every  side,  while  the  branches  started  off  and  rose  i^in 
to  a  vast  height  above  the  stem.  Then,  again,  from  its 
branches  hung  down  a  variety  of  creepers,  like  the  shrouds  of 
a  vessel,  to  keep  it  apparently  from  being  blown  away  by  a 
tornado. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  describe  all  the  beautiful  butterflies 
we  saw.  Now  and  then  Mr.  Sedgwick  made  chase  after  one. 
Once  he  returned  with  one,  which  he  considered  a  valuable 
prize.  The  ground  colour  of  its  wing^  was  a  rich  shining 
black,  the  lower  wings  being  of  a  delicate  gray  with  white,  and 
bordered  by  a  row  of  large  spots  of  the  most  brilliant  satin- 
like yellow.  The  body  was  marked  with  shade  spots  of  white, 
yellow,  and  fiery  orange,  while  the  head  and  thorax  were 
intense  black.  The  under  sides  of  the  lower  wings  were  of  soft 
white,  the  marginal  spots  being  half  black  and  half  yellow. 

Scarcely  had  this  one  been  caught,  than  he  gave  chase  to 
another  superb-looking  one,  of  a  rich  purple,  variously  tinged 
with  ash  colour,  a  broad  bar  of  deep  orange  running  across  the 
fore  wings.  Away  it  flew,  and  we  ran  after  to  assist  him, 
when  it  seemed  to  drop  among  some  dried  leaves,  and  there  it 
totally  disappeared.  What  had  become  of  it,  we  could  not  tell, 
when  suddenly,  almost  from  before  our  eyes,  it  rose  again  in 
the  air,  and  gave  us  another  chase,  till  it  again  disappeared  as 
before.  At  length  we  saw  Mr.  Sedgwick  fall  almost  prostrate, 
with  his  net  over  the  leaves  ;  and  then  what  appeared  to  be  a 
dry  leaf  suddenly  rose  and  turned  into  a  large  butterfly.  It 
was,  however,  under  liis  net,  and  was  ([uickly  made  his  prisoner. 
We  soon  discovered  the  curious  arrangement  by  which  the 
creature  is  enabled  to  escape  capture.  The  end  of  the  upper 
wings  terminated  in  a  fine  point,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the 
leaves  of  many  tropical  shrubs.  The  lower  wings  were  more 
obtuse,  and  lengthened  out  into  a  short  thin  tail.  Between 
these  two  points  ran  a  dark  curved  line,  representing  the  mid 
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rib  of  a  leaf,  while  the  other  marks  were  radiated  exactly  like 
the  lateral  fans  of  leaves ;  indeed,  the  wings  of  the  creature 
when  closed  were  so  like  a  leaf,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
distinguish  it  from  those  amidst  which  it  had  pitched. 

As  we  rose  higher  and  higher  in  this  mountainous  region 
towards  which  we  were  bending  our  steps,  gigantic  ferns  be- 
came more  numerous.  Among  them  were  most  curious  pitcher- 
plants.  They  took  the  form  of  half-climbing  shrubs,  their 
pitchers,  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  hanging  in  numbers  from 
their  leaves.  Every  ridge  was  now  crowned  with  gigantic 
ferns,  which  reminded  us  of  the  descriptions  of  the  antediluvian 
world,  when  fems  appear  to  have  been  the  chief  vegetation 
which  covered  the  surface  of  the  globe. — I  will  not  mention 
our  dinner. 

It  was  now  time  to  encamp  for  the  night.  Our  first  care 
was  to  make  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the  young 
ladies.  We  had  an  abundance  of  materials  at  hand,  and  soon 
cut  down  branches  and  leaves  sufficient  to  make  a  very  com- 
fortable bower  in  which  they  might  rest.  A  fire  was  then 
lighted,  and  similar  bowers,  though  of  less  careful  construction, 
were  erected  for  the  rest  of  the  party.  Our  uncle  arranged 
that  one  of  the  party  should  remain  on  watch. 

"  I  cannot  tell  what  sort  of  creatures  inhabit  these  wilds," 
he  observed ;  "  but  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
many  of  those  that  range  over  Borneo  and  Sumatra  are  to 
be  found  here.  They  have  probably  been  prevented  com- 
ing to  my  territory  by  the  river  which  separates  it  from 
the  rest  of  the  island ;  but  I  have  seen  traces  of  the  rhinoceros, 
and  trees  broken  down  in  a  way  elephants  alone  could  accom- 
plish. Wild  boars  I  have  shot;  and  tigers  and  huge  serpents, 
I  have  reason  to  believe,  are  to  be  found  in  some  parts  of  the 
island." 

"  How  delightful !"  I  exclaimed;  but  then  I  recollected  the 
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danger  ta  which  Emily  end  Grace  might  be  expoaad.  ■  I  laid 
B(»ncthing  to  that  effect. 

"  We  must  keep  a  careful  watch,"  he  anawerad ;  "  aad  is 
truth  I  belieTe  that  generally  wild  ammab  are  mote  afraid  of 
man  than  man  need  be  of  them,  if  he  i>  on  his  guard." 

I  did  not  wish  to  frighten  the  girki,  and  therefore  did  not 
talk  to  them  of  theae  things.  As  I  ky  down  to  reot,  I  ooold  not 
help  thinking  of  thevariook  fierce  creatures  we  mi^t  p<Mnblf 
meet  with,  and  in  my  dreams  I  was  engaged  in  deaperate  en> 
Gountera  with  all  thoae  my  uncle  had  mentioned,  and  not »  few 
others — imch  aa  have  no  existence  except  in  the  intaginatiaB. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


BXCnuaiON  COHTIHDBD— FBAEPtJL  EMCOCNTKR  WtTII  A  UONSTISa. 

^  WAS  the  first  intiabitant  of  our  hut  awake.  Day- 
light was  just  breaking;  and  going  out  silently, 
not  wishing  to  disturb  the  rest  ot  the  party,  I 
looked  round  me.  Potto  Jumbo,  who  had  the 
morning  wateh,  was  Bitting  by  the  fire ;  a  few 
brani^hes  of  trees  stuck  in  the  ground  forming  a  suflicicnt 
shelter  from  tlie  night  dews.  He  was  leaning  against  them, 
and  had  evidently  fallen  asleep,  for  the  fire  was  almost  out.  I 
stood  for  some  minutes  contemplating  the  strange  scene.  Sur- 
rounding us  on  every  side  were  the  curious  trees  I  have  before 
described,  festooned  with  creepers.  Here  and  there  the  bright 
flowers  of  some  orchidaceous  plant  ornamented  their  suramitv, 
or  hung  down  from  their  boughs.  I  thought  to  myself,  if  any 
natives  are  in  the  island,  how  ea-tily  we  might  have  been  sur- 
prised ;  or  if  tigers  lurk  in  its  thickets,  how  easily  one  of  our 
party  might  be  picked  off. 

Presently  Potto  Jumbo  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  loud  shout. 
He  must  have  been  dreaming,  and  supposed  that  one  of  the 
animals  I  was  thinking  of  was  approaching.  IIis  shout  was 
echoed,  it  Beemeit,  by  a  thousand  shiill  voices ;  and  luuking  up, 
I  saw  the  whole  of  the  trees  surrounding  us  alive  with 
creatures — some  trumpeting,  some  screeching,  and  others  mak- 
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ing  prolonged  ihrill  wbistltngg  ;  and  from  tlie  high  bnudiM, 
like  a  flock  of  hirdu,  down  came  some  forty  or  fifty  monkejH, 
■triking  the  (ope  of  the  brushwood  to  which  they  clnDg,  atfaer 
with  hands  or  tails,  and  then  off  they  went  with  the  speed  of 
BTTOWfl  through  the  jungle.  There  seemed  (o  he  several  de- 
scriptiimK.  Some  were  suiall  creatures  of  a  slate  coloar;  others 
of  a  light  yellow,  with  long  anus  and  long  tails.  The  nnise 
they  made  quickly  roused  Emily  aud  Orace,  as  well  as  the  neat 


of  the  party,  who  Hprang  out  of  their  bowent,  watching  the 
proceedings  of  our  neighbours.  Some  made  tremendous  leaps 
from  one  branch  of  a  tree  to  another,  a  little  lower  down. 
Firet  iveiit  one  bold  leader,  taking  a  jump  towards  a  tree 
whii;h  it  seemed  scarcely  poHsiblc  lie  could  reach.  Then  the 
othcrH  fullowed,  with  more  or  less  trepidation.  Some  seemeil 
afraid  to  take  a  leap  till  their  companioaii  began  to  more  ofi', 
when,  fur  fear   of  being  left   alone,  they   threw  tltomselvcs 
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frantically  into  the  air,  while  two  or  three  came  crashing 
through  the  slender  branches  down  to  the  ground. 

**  Oh,  do  catch  one  of  those  pretty  creatures  for  us  I  "  said 
Emily  and  Grace. 

Oliver  and  I  ran  forward  to  catch  them  ;  but  tliey  were  not 
too  much  hurt  to  defend  themselves ;  and  one  of  them  bit  me 
so  severely  in  the  hand,  that  I  was  glad  to  let  him  go ;  while 
the  rent,  picking  themselves  up,  hopped  off  at  a  rate  which 
would  have  made  pursuit  useless. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  I  said  to  Grace,  "  to  lose  the  monkey; 
thoTigli  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  proved  a  very  amiable 
pet.  However,  I  hope  to  be  more  fortunate  another 
time." 

My  unde  laughed  heartily  at  me,  while  he  put  some  salve 
on  my  finger  and  bound  it  up,  the  pain  quickly  subsiding  under 
hia  treatment. 

We  soon  had  our  coffee-pot  boiling,  and  we  took  our  break- 
fast before  commencing  our  day's  walk.  The  girls  declared 
themselves  fully  able  to  proceed.  While  we  were  sitting  on 
the  ground,  I  perceived  a  movement  in  the  boughs,  and  saw 
that  the  monkeys  were  coming  back  to  have  a  further  look  at 
us ;  and  presently  the  boughs  above  our  heads  were  filled  with 
curious  prying  black,  gray,  and  yellow  faces.  I  pointed  them 
out  to  Grace  and  Emily. 

"  If  we  could  but  entice  some  of  them  to  come  down,  per- 
haps wc  might  capture  one  for  you,'*  I  observed. 

"  Oh  no,  no ;  pray  do  not  attempt  it,'*  said  Grace,  "  or  you 
will  get  another  bite.  I  thought  they  were  such  good-natured 
little  creatures  that  they  would  hurt  no  one." 

**  Nor  would  they,  young  lady,  if  left  alouc,"  said  my  uncle. 
"  However,  I  have  some  tame  ones  at  home,  and  you  shall 
choose  the  most  docile  when  we  return  as  your  especial  pro- 
perty.    We  must  give  them  another  steeple-chase,  however," 
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ho  wbupered ;  and  suddenly  sUrtinff  up,  he  uttered  a  loud 
CTjr  and  clapped  his  handH. 

Again  the  wood  wm  full  of  living  creaturefl,  and  away  they 
went  u  before,  awinging  from  bough  to  bough,  with  the  aid 
ol  their  long  tails,  In  the  mORt  wonderful  manner.     We  uw 


several  further  off  on  one  Mde,  who  move«l  in  a  different  manner 
from  the  rest. 

'*  Those  are  apeti,"  said  our  uncle,  j>ointing  them  out.     "  I 
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have  one  in  my  collection  which  I  will  show  you.  It  is  tho 
Siamany  x^ndaclylaJ" 

It  was  moving  much  slower  than  the  monkeys,  keeping 
lower  down  in  the  underwood,  hut  still  it  moved  rapidly  hy 
means  of  its  long  arms.  It  appeared  to  he  ahout  three  feet 
high,  while  its  arms  were  hetween  five  and  six  feet  across,  and 
hy  them  it  was  swinging  itself  along  among  the  trees  at  a 
rapid  rate.  Although  at  first  I  thought  I  could  catch  one,  I 
soon  found  that  it  could  escape  me  as  well  as  the  monkeys  had 
done. 

We  now  packed  up  to  proceed  on  our  journey.  I  should 
like  to  descrihe  more  particularly  Fomc  of  the  trees  of  the  won- 
derfol  forest  through  which  we  passed.  In  the  lowlands  near 
the  shore  were  groves  of  cocoa-nut  palms,  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken.  Near  them  was  the  curious  pandanus  or  screw- 
pine.  My  uncle  said  he  always  called  it  a  trunk  with  hranches 
growing  at  both  ends.  There  were  two  species  of  it.  The  one 
we  saw  had  fragrant  flowers.  Its  leaves  are  manufactured  into 
mats  and  baskets.  Its  fruit  is  of  a  spherical  form,  from  four  to 
six  inches  in  diameter,  the  surface  being  exactly  divided  by 
projections  of  a  pointed,  pyramidal  shape.  I  have  already 
described  the  bamboos.  As  we  proceeded  higher  up  we  found 
ourselves  among  lofty  fig-trees.  Here  the  number  of  orchi- 
daceons  plants  greatly  increased,  hanging  down  from  the  boughs 
of  nearly  all  the  trees,  clinging  to  them  so  closely  that  they 
often  appeared  to  belong  to  the  tree.  The  ferns,  too,  were  in 
g^rcat  variety  ;  among  them  were  many  curious  pitcher-plants. 
Thirsty  from  our  walk,  we  were  looking  about  for  water,  when 
my  uncle  went  up  to  one  of  these  remarkable  productions  of 
nature.  Each  pitcher  contained  about  half  a  pint  of  water. 
Some  were  full  of  insects,  but  in  others  it  was  perfectly 
limpid,  and  thankfully  we  drank  it  off.  Tliough  it  was 
not  so  cool  as  the  juice  of  the  cocoa-nut,  still  it  served  to 
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qaenoh  our  tbint.  Thus  we  found  faow  Qod  hn  no  bonati- 
tatty  provided  this  region  with  the  greatest  aeoemaiy  of  life, 
guarding  with  A  thick 
shell  the  produce  of  the 
palm  OD  Uto  lower  Unda, 
and  allowing  the  oool 
breeze  of.  the  nioiintaiBS 
to  temper  the  water  col- 
lected in  the  cnpa  of  the 
pitcher-plant. 


the  moontain  —  a  talk 
which  the  foung  IsdiM 
at  all  events  lould  not 
accomplish  —  we  pro- 
ceeded round  it,  towards 
ft  curious- looking  rock 
'"  \  nhich    rose  up    on  one 

side.    We  made  our  way 
V,^^  without  much  diEBculty 

to    the    gap,    when    we 
riTcaan^n-  f^^„^   ourselves    on    the 

flummit  of  a  clifT,  and  looking  down  into  a  wondcrrul  cir- 
cular banin  BUrrounde<1  entirely  by  precipitous  rocks,  wliile 
another  gap  beyond  Reoroed  to  open  into  a  smaller  lake 
at  a  loiver  elevotiim.  It  had  apparently  been  the  crater  of 
a  volcano, — so  my  uncle  thought.  The  sides  of  the  higher 
lake  were  nearly  three  hundred  feet  high,  we  calculated,  and 
covered  in  most  places  with  trees  and  shrubs.  A  beach 
or  broad  ledge  extended  round  one  side  as  far  as  the  further 
gap,  on  which  we  hoped  we  should  have  ample  space  for  walk- 
ing and  viewing  the  woiidcrs  of  the  lake.  Our  ambition  was 
now  to  reach  the  water,  and  we  looked  about  on  every  side  tu 
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discover  some  practicable  path  by  which  we  might  gain  it. 
After  hunting  about,  we  foun<l  a  way  down  the  side  of  the 
mountain  by  which  we  hoped  we  could  accomplish  our  object. 

The  jungle  through  which  we  had  to  force  our  way,  how- 
ever, was  wonderfully  thorny.  The  creepers  were  thorny,  even 
the  bamboos  were  thorny,  while  shinibs  grew  in  a  zigzag  and 
jagged  fashion,  forming  an  inextricable  tangle,  through  which 
it  was  difficult  to  cut  our  way.  Beautiful  birds  flitted  in  and 
out  among  the  shrubs— grass-green  doves,  large  black  cocka- 
toos, golden  orioles,  and  king-crows — their  varied  and  brilliant 
colours  flashing  brightly  as  they  darted  forth  here  and  there  in 
the  sunlight  from  out  of  the  dark  shade.  The  most  beautiful, 
perhaps,  were  the  golden  orioles,  which  my  uncle  afterwards 
told  me  are  often  classed  with  the  birds  of  paradise,  and  arc 
sometimes  placeil  in  the  same  genus  as  the  regent  bird  of  Aus- 
tralia. These,  however,  might  not  have  been  the  true  golden 
oriole,  because  that  bird  is  very  rare,  and  is  an  inhabitant  of 
the  mainland  of  New  Guinea,  though  also  found  on  the  island 
of  Salwatty.  We  observed  their  nests  cleverly  suspended  be- 
tween the  horizontal  forks  of  the  outer  branches  of  lofty  trees, 
where  they  are  not  likely  to  be  reached  by  the  larger  serpents 
which  prey  on  binls.  The  paradise  oriole  has  the  throat,  tail, 
and  part  of  the  wungs  and  back  of  a  jet-black  hue,  but  the 
rest  of  the  body  is  of  a  brilliant  yellow  colour,  with  the  excep 
tiou  of  the  neck,  which  is  covered  by  long  feathers  of  a  deep 
orange,  reaching  some  way  down  the  back,  somewhat  as  do  the 
hackles  of  a  game-cock.  The  birds  we  now  saw,  though  not 
exactly  like  those  I  have  mentioned,  were  still  very  beautiful, 
and  I  believe  rare.  I  cannot,  however,  attempt  to  describe 
but  faintly  the  lovely  birds  and  insects  we  met  with  in  our 
expedition. 

Just  then  even  our  uncle  could  pay  but  little  attention  to  them, 
for  we  all  had  to  use  our  axes  with  untiring  energy  before  we 
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coul  1  n  ake  tnv  progr  iw      At  lenf^h  howerer   penteveranoo 
uvercame  all  d  fficult  es  and  we  cut  a  narrow  path  throagh  tlie 
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thick  belt  which  surrounded  the  mountain.  We  then  found  our- 
selves beneath  a  lofty  cliff,  which,  we  concluded,  formed  one  side 
of  the  lake,  and  circling  round  it,  we  reached  what  we  at  once 
guessed  was  the  lower  lake,  where  the  cliffs  were  of  less  height 
and  far  more  broken.  Emily  and  Grace  sat  down  on  the  top, 
while  the  rest  of  us  began  to  make  a  path  by  which  we  might 
descend  to  the  level  of  the  water.  It  was  not  a  very  easy  task. 
Sometimes  Dick  Tarbox,  who  led  the  way,  had  to  be  lowered 
down  by  a  rope  to  a  ledge  below  us,  cutting  away  the  shrubs 
which  impeded  his  progress,  leaving  only  certain  stumps  in  the 
rock  which  would  assist  those  who  followed.  In  some  places 
he  had  to  clear  away  the  grass  and  earth  to  allow  of  a  firm 
footing ;  in  others,  he  drove  in  pieces  of  bamboo,  to  serve  as 
supports  to  the  hands  or  feet  in  our  dencent.  At  last  he 
reached  the  beach,  and  we  all  eagerly  followed  him.  The 
lower  lake  was  very  curious  and  beautiful,  but  we  had  an  idea, 
from  the  glimpse  we  had  had  of  the  inner  one,  that  that  was 
still  more  so. 

"  The  young  ladies  would  be  disappointed  at  not  seeing 
this !  "  exclaimed  Oliver;  "  and  I  am  sure  that  they  would  be 
able  to  come  down.     May  I  go  up  and  fetch  them  ?  " 

"  We  must  go  and  lend  them  a  hand,  though,"  said  Dick 
Tarbox,  beginning  to  ascend. 

I  also  went,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  proceeded  some  way 
along  the  beach  towards  the  upper  lake.  We  found  the  ascent 
far  more  easy  than  we  expected — indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
girls  would  have  no  great  difficulty  in  coming  down.  As  we 
neared  the  top  we  heard  them  cry  out,  and  saw  them  standing 
by  in  an  attitude  of  terror,  looking  towards  the  jungle  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  lake. 

"  Oh,  come,  come !  "  exclaimed  Emily.  "  We  saw  a  savage 
just  now  peering  among  the  trees  I  There  he  is !  there  he  is ! 
even  now  looking  at  us !  " 
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We  harried  to  their  side.  "  Savage  he  is,  miasi"  aaid  Dick 
Tarbox ;  *'  but  he  is  not  a  human  savage,  I  think.  He  is  one 
of  those  big  man -apes  I  liave  heard  tell  of,  thoujsh  I  never  yet 
Ket  eyes  on  one.  I  don't  think,  however,  he  will  ventim  up 
to  where  we  are." 

I  looked  in  the  direction  the  girls  were  pointing,  and  there 
I  saw  a  large  orang-ontan  some  fifty  feet  below  us.  He  kept 
dauntlessly  gazing  up  at  us,  as  if  doubting  whether  lie  dKNiId 
venture  to  approach.  He  was  a  big  hairy  monster^  wUb  • 
black  coat  and  a  light-coloured  face,  with  enormous  feet  and 
hands,  almost  the  height  of  a  man.  His  fsoe,  av  we  aaw  him, 
had  a  particularly  savage  expression,  and  he  waa  eridently  • 
formidable  enemy  to  encounter.  Our  shouts  brought  bade  the 
rest  of  the  party,  who  climbed  up  with  their  guns,  for  we  had ' 
left  ours  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff. 

'^  A  mias !  a  huge  mias  I  '*  exclaimed  my  uncle,  as  he  saw 
the  orang-outan,  levelling  his  fowling-piece,  Potto  following 
hiu  example.  The  mias  was  standing  holding  on  by  a  branch 
of  a  tree,  as  if  about  to  ascend.  At  the  report  of  the  fire-anus 
he  hauled  himself  up  to  a  branch,  much  as  a  sailor  would  do, 
and  deliberately  walked  along  the  bough,  evidently  uninjured 
by  the  shots,  which,  if  they  had  not  missed  altogether,  could 
have  but  slightly  wounded  him.  Some  of  the  trees,  with 
large  luscious  fruit,  had  evidently  tempted  him  to  come  np  to 
this  hilly  region,  as  the  mias  seldom  leaves  the  flat  groand, 
where  he  spends  the  night.  Ascending  from  the  bough,  he 
caught  hold  of  a  branch  of  a  tree  which  crossed  it  by  one  ot 
his  long  arms,  and  flung  himself  on  to  it  with  great  delibera- 
tion. He  did  not  appear  to  jump,  or  spring,  or  in  any  w*ay  to 
hurry  himself,  but  we  saw  him  then  go  to  the  end  of  another 
.branch  and  catch  hold  of  an  opposing  bough.  He  then  grasped 
them  together  with  both  hands,  and  finding  the  other  sufii- 
cieutly  strong  to  support  him,  deliberately  swung  himself  ou 
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to  it ;  thus  on  lie  ucnt  among  the  lofly  sumniits  of  tho  trees, 
till  he  was  loHt  to  eight. 
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It  was  some  time  before  Emily  and  Grace  ooald  get  rid  of 
their  fright  sufficiently  to  begin  their  descent.  They  had  now 
plenty  of  people  to  assist  them,  and  ropes  fastened  round  their 
waists  to  prevent  the  risk  of  accidents.  They  soon  reached  the 
level  of  the  water.  We  then  proceeded  towards  the  gap. 
Here  we  were  again  stopped  for  some  time,  finding  a  way  by 
which  we  might  ascend  the  cliffy  sides.  However,  the  shmbs 
and  the  broken  under-cliffs  enabled  us  at  length  to  climb  up, 
passing  close  to  the  waterfall  formed  between  the  two.  The 
whole  party  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  delight 
when  we  entered  within  the  circle  of  the  inner  lake.  The 
sides  were  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  and  luxuriant  vege- 
tation. Jungle  trees  of  every  description  jutted  out  from  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks,  their  trunks  and  branches  bearing  an 
endless  variety  of  beautiful  creepers  in  brilliant  blossom,  hang- 
ing down  in  festoons  to  the  very  water's  edge.  Over  our  heads, 
disturbed  at  our  appearance,  flew  a  number  of  pigeons  and 
other  birds  of  beautiful  plunmge,  backwards  and  forwards. 
The  water  was  intensely  blue,  and  beautifully  clear. 

"  I  should  not  be  surprised  but  what  this  is  one  of  the  lakes 
I  have  heard  speak  of  which  has  no  bottom,"  observed  Dick 
Tarbox.  "  They  say  that  water-spirits  and  monsters  of  all 
sorts  live  in  some  of  them.  I  do  not  know  what  they  would 
think  at  our  coming  among  them." 

'^  I  have  heard  of  lakes  without  bottoms,  but  I  have  always 
found,  on  fathoming  them,  that  they  were  not  so  deep  as  was 
supposed,"  observed  my  uncle.  "  I  should  like  to  try  this  one. 
It  may  be  very  deep,  but  I  suspect  that  it  is  much  sliallower 
than  from  the  top  of  these  cliffs  down  to  where  we  stand. 
What  should  you  say,  boatswain,  if  the  rope  you  hold  in  your 
hand,  with  a  stone  fastened  to  it,  would  reach  the  bottom  and 
give  you  some  feet  to  spare  ?  " 

^'  Well,  sir,  you  know  better  than  I  do ;  but  I  should  he 
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surprised  if  by  fastening  all  the  ropes  we  have  together  we 
found  soundings." 

At  last  it  was  agreed  that  we  should  build  a  raft  and  try. 
We  had  ample  materials ;  for  in  one  corner  was  a  large  grove 
of  bamboos,  and  plenty  of  other  light  wood  trees  growing 
about.  We  soon  cut  down  some  of  the  larger  bamboos, 
with  ratan  to  secure  the  cross  pieces,  and  had  an  amply 
buoyant  raft  to  carry  one  person  out  into  the  centre.  I  begged 
that  I  might  go  on  it,  but  Dick  Tarbox  said  he  would  make 
the  expedition.  He  soon  had  a  paddle  formed  out  of  bamboo, 
and  sitting  down  on  his  somewhat  frail  bark,  away  he  went, 
with  a  coil  of  rope  before  him,  to  which  a  stone  was  attached, 
into  the  middle  of  the  lake.  We  all  watched  him  eagerly  as 
he  let  down  the  stone,  when  lo,  and  behold,  long  before  the 
rope  had  run  out,  the  stone  had  reached  the  bottom. 

*'  There  must  be  a  rock  out  here ! "  he  exclaimed.  **  It 
cannot  be  so  shallow  as  this."  Again  he  pulled  up  his  stone, 
and  pulled  away  between  the  centre  and  the  shore.  "  Sound- 
ings again  I  "  he  cried  ;  ^^  and  rather  less  than  in  the  middle. 
I  cannot  make  it  out." 

He  now  paddled  round  and  round  the  lake,  dropping  the 
stone  every  now  and  then,  and  at  length  came  round  to  the 
spot  where  he  had  embarked. 

**  You  are  satisfied  now,"  said  Mr.  Sedgwick.  "  I  have 
generally  found  it  to  be  the  case  that  lakes  which  are  reputed 
fathomless  are  like  this  one." 

We  all  in  turns  had  a  paddle  on  the  lake,  and  as  the  raft 
was  found  large  enough  to  support  fully  a  couple  of  men, 
Emily  and  Grace  got  on  it,  and  I  acted  as  their  boatman. 
We  took  the  circuit  of  the  lake,  while  they  admired  the 
beautiful  scenery  I  have  already  described.  Our  uncle  mean- 
time was  hunting  about  for  birds  and  butterflies.  The  gap, 
when  we  were  on  the  opposite  side,  had  a  curious  appearance. 
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being  like  a  large  gateway,  fully  one  hundred  feet  in  height, 
though  broken  and  ruinous.  The  creepers  also  were  seen  to 
great  advantage,  some  of  them  falling  in  the  most  beautiful 
luxuriance  from  the  very  summits  of  the  surrounding  heights 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  many  of  them  covered  the  whole 
length  with  brilliant  flowei*s. 

'*  What  a  delightful  place  for  a  pic-nic  I "  exclaimed  Emily. 

"  True,  young  lady,"  answered  Mr.  Sedgwick  ;  "  and  as  all 
our  meals  are  pic-nics,  I  propose  that  we  halt  here  and  make 
our  dinner.  We  have  water  in  abundance,  and  our  provisions 
at  our  backs." 

A  fire  was  at  once  kindled,  the  kettle  which  Potto  carried 
at  his  back  unslung,  and  our  various  provisions  produced. 
Not  many  birds  had  hitherto  been  shot,  and  our  larder  was 
therefore  but  ill  supplied. 

"I  forgot  all  about  eating!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Sedgwick; 
*'  but  stay ;  we  will  soon  have  some  birds  for  the  pot." 

Saying  this,  he  proceeded  along  to  the  lower  lake.  The  sound 
of  his  fowling-piece,  as  he  fired  several  times,  reverberated 
strangely  among  the  rocks,  making  the  birds  fly  to  and  fro  in 
alarm  at  the  unusual  sound.  Never  before  perhaps  had  firearms 
been  discharged  in  that  romantic  re<^ion,  but  instinct  told  them 
that  it  boded  them  no  good.  In  a  short  time  he  returned 
with  several  pigeons  and  a  couple  of  parroquets.  It  seeme<l 
almost  a  sin  to  deprive  such  beautiful  birds  of  their  plumage; 
but  Potto  Jumbo,  influenced  by  no  such  notions,  quickly  had 
them  plucked  and  prepared  for  roasthig.  They  were  then 
stuck  on  skewers,  and  in  woodland  fashion  placed  on  forked 
sticks  before  the  fire.  They  were  pronounced  excellent,  and 
quite  as  tender  as  if  they  had  been  kept  for  a  long  time; 
indeed,  in  that  hot  climate  the  oidy  way  to  have  them  tender 
is  to  pluck  and  cook  them  before  they  have  time  to  grow  cold. 
We  had  brought  a  supply  of  fruit,  which  we  had  plucked  on 
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our  way,  as  well  as  sago-bread  and  other  articles,  which 
altogether  gave  us  a  luxurious  repast.  No  spot  could  have 
been  more  lovely  than  that  where  we  sat.  TThe  bank  was 
covered  with  soft,  almost  velvety  grass,  being  shaded  con- 
stantly from  the  noonday  sun,  and  the  air  felt  cool,  though 
soft.  I  had  just  opened  a  durian,  which  I  was  handing  to 
Grace  and  Emily,  who  had  got  over  their  repugnance  to  the 
smell,  and  now  pronounced  it  the  most  delicious  of  fruits.  One 
declared  it  had  the  fragrance  of  pine-apple,  another  of  the 
richest  melon  with  cream  and  strawberries,  and  the  consistencv 
of  liquid  blauc-mange,  or  more  correctly,  perhaps,  hasty  pud- 
ding. Our  uncle  had  lighted  his  pipe,  and  lay  back  on  the 
soft  grass  enjoying  the  scene.  The  three  men,  seated  at  a  little 
distance,  followed  his  example. 

"  What  a  delightful  spot  this  would  be  to  fix  our  abode  on, 
if  compelled  for  ever  to  remain  on  this  island,"  said  Emily. 

"  Oh,  do  not  talk  of  remaining ! "  exclaimed  Grace. 
**  Beautiful  it  is,  and  very  thankful  I  am  to  be  with  you,  but 
I  cannot  help  thinking  of  my  father  and  mother,  and  how 
anxious  they  will  be  when  the  Dugony  does  not  arrive  as  they 
expect  at  Singapore.  Oh,  it  will  break  my  mother's  heart,  if 
she  thinks  any  accident  has  happened  to  us.  They  will  not 
know  what  has  occurred,  and  they  will  think  perhaps  that  we 
have  been  cut  off  by  pirates,  or  that  the  vessel  has  gone  down 
in  a  hurricane,  or  has  been  driven  ashore  among  savages." 

Oliver  and  I  tried  to  cheer  her  up.  "  Some  vessel  will 
surely  appear  off  here  before  long,"  I  observed;  **or  if  not, 
when  Mr.  Thudicumb  gets  well  we  must  set  to  work  and 
build  a  cutter  sufficiently  large  to  carry  us  all  away." 

While  I  was  speaking,  I  heard  a  strange  noise  above  om* 
heads,  and  looking  up,  I  saw  in  the  trees  directly  over  us  a 
dozen  or  more  long-armed  monkeys,  yellow-skinned  fellows, 
with  flesh-coloured  faces.    Down  they  had  come  from  branch  to 
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branch  from  the  cliff  above  us.  Presently  one  made  a  apring, 
and  seized  hold  of  a  fruit  which  Grace  had  just  taken.  She 
screamed  with  alarm,  as  well  she  might.  Oliver  dashed 
forward  to  seize  the  monkey,  but  before  we  could  catch  it,  it 
had  sprung  up  again  towards  the  nearest  bough,  and  again 
hand  over  hand  up  the  branches,  till  he  was  far  out  of  our 
reach.  There  he  and  his  companions  sat,  eating  away  at  the 
fruit;  but  they  soon  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  it  fell  from  their  paws  to  the  ground.  We 
could  not  help  laughing  at  the  audacity  of  the  creatures. 
Potto  Jumbo  especially  was  heartily  amused,  and  lay  back  on 
the  grass  shaking  bis  sides  with  laughter.  The  girls'  faces, 
too,  indicative  of  astonishment  and  dismay,  amused  me  exoes- 
sively. 

"  Well,  those  are  thieves,"  cried  Dick  Tarbox.  **  It  is  the 
first  time,  I  have  a  notion,  they  have  ever  seen  a  human  face, 
and  I  suppose  they  take  us  to  be  big  apes  or  monkeys  like 
themselves." 

The  creatures  seemed  in  no  way  alarmed  at  our  gestures, 
nor  did  they  appear  to  fear  the  gun  which  Mr.  Sedgwick 
levelled  at  them.     He  lowered  it  again,  however. 

"  No,"  he  said  ;  "  they  do  not  know  better;  and  as  we  do 
not  want  to  eat  them,  it  would  bo  downright  cinielty  to  kill 
the  creatures." 

I  was  very  glad  of  this,  for  I  should  have  been  sorry  to 
have  had  any  of  them  hurt.  The  case  would  have  been  very 
different  had  my  uncle  wanted  one  as  a  specimen.  He  then 
seemed  to  have  no  regard  for  the  life  of  any  animals  he 
required.  H^  apparently  considered  that  the  honour  he  diti 
the  creature  Ij  preserving  it  was  ample  amends  for  putting  it 
to  death. 

It  was  now  time  for  us  to  recommence  Air  return  journey. 

"  But  shall  we  have  to  pass  through  the  country  of  thuso 
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dreadful  apes?"  exclaimed  Grace.     ^' Surely  if  a  number  of 
them  were  to  come  together,  they  might  attack  uh/' 

**  No  fear  of  that,  young  lady,"  said  Mr.  Sedgwick.  "  They 
will  seldom  injure  any  one  unless  they  themselves  are  attacked, 
though  the  big  fellow  you  saw  would  be  a  formidable  antago- 
nist to  any  one  unsupported." 

I  thought  so  too,  and  was  very  thankful  that  we  had  come 
up  in  time.  We  were  making  our  way  towards  the  shores  of 
the  lower  lake,  Mr.  Sedgwick  leading ;  but  on  this  occasion 
we  young  people  lingered  behind.  I  was  walking  with  Grace; 
Oliver  and  Emily  were  a  short  distance  behind  us.  Emily 
had  brought  her  sketch-book,  which  she  had  used  in  taking 
views  from  the  inner  lake.  Presently  Oliver  came  running 
after  us  to  say  that  she  wished  to  take  a  view  of  the  gap,  and 
bid  us  wait  a  few  minutes  for  her  while  she  hastily  sketched 
it.  I  went  on  to  the  party  ahead  to  beg  them  also  to  stop,  or, 
at  all  events,  when  they  had  found  the  way,  to  wait  till  we 
had  come  up  to  them.  I  had  almost  got  back  to  where  I  had 
left  Grace,  when  I  heard  a  loud  scream,  and  I  saw  a  huge 
black  monster — so  he  seemed  to  me — drop  from  the  branch 
of  a  tree  near  to  where  my  sister  was  standing.  Oliver 
quickly  ran  forward  and  threw  himself  between  her  and  the 
creature,  which  I  now  saw  was  a  huge  mias,  very  like  the 
one  we  had  before  seen.  Oliver  had  his  gun  in  his  hand,  and 
presenting  it  at  the  animal's  head,  he  drew  the  trigger,  but  it 
failed  to  go  off,  and  the  mias  closed  upon  him.  One  grip  of 
the  fierce  creature's  powerful  mouth  would,  it  seemed,  have 
been  sufficient  to  deprive  him  of  life.  Oliver  bad  lifted  up  his 
gun  with  the  other  hand.  The  creature  seized  the  weapon. 
What  was  my  horror  the  next  moment  to  see  it  rising  on  its 
hind  legs,  and  bending  forward,  fix  its  teeth  into  Oliver's  arm, 
which  he  had  raised  to  defend  his  bead.  Meantime  ^lerlin, 
who  had  been  with  the  rest  of  the  party,  came  bounding  back, 
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and  attacked  with  his  powerful  jaws  the  leg  of  the  mias.  The 
creature  for  an  instant  let  go  Oliver's  arm. 

"  Fly,  Mifis  Emily  !  fly  !"  he  cried  out.   **  Never  mind  me." 

"  But  I  do  !  I  do  !  *'  exclaimed  Emily ;  **  I  cannot  have  you 
hurt  for  my  sake." 

"  Fly  1  fly ! "  again  cried  Oliver. 

While  this  was  going  on  Grace  was  shrieking  loudly,  and  I 
shouting  out  to  our  friends  to  come  to  Oliver's  assistance, 
while  I  ran  forward  to  give  him  what  aid  I  could.  I  did  not 
of  course  stop  to  consider  the  danger  I  also  was  in,  as  the 
beast  would  have  probably  seized  us  both,  had  I  got  within 
his  grasp.  I  also  cried  out  to  Emily  to  fly.  I  saw  that  not 
only  her  safety  depended  on  her  doing  so,  but  that  of  Oliver, 
for  he  would  not  move  till  she  was  at  a  distance  from  the 
orang-outan.  Meantime  the  rest  of  our  party  were  hurrying 
up  to  our  support.  Oliver  sprang  back  to  avoid  the  creature's 
hand- like  claws,  which  he  stretched  out  towards  him.  Never 
had  I  seen  anything  so  ferocious  as  those  powerful  paws  and 
the  grinning  row  of  teeth  exhibited  as  he  ran  forward  to  attack 
us,  regardless  for  the  moment  of  Merlin,  who  was  now  in 
greater  danger  than  we  were.  The  mias  still  held  the  gun  in 
his  claws.  While  he  again  advanced  towards  Oliver,  I  levelled 
my  fowling-piece  and  fired.  The  ball  with  which  it  was 
loaded,  however,  although  it  certainly  passed  through  the 
creature's  neck,  only  increased  his  fury,  without  apparently 
greatly  injuring  him.  Oliver's  danger  was  fearful.  Already 
the  creature  was  within  a  couple  of  yards  of  him,  in  spite  of 
the  impediment  which  Merlin  oflered.  I  had  no  time  to  load 
again,  though  I  attempted  to  do  so  as  I  I'etreated,  shouting  at 
the  toj)  of  my  voice,  and  urging  Oliver  to  do  the  same,  in  the 
hope  tliat  we  might  frighten  the  huge  ape.  He,  however,  w-as 
in  no  way  alarmed  by  our  shouts  and  cries.  He  still  advanced, 
lioMing  the  musket.     Already,  if  he  was  to  stretch  out  one  of 
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his  long  arms,  be  might  again  grasp  Oliver  and  draw  him 
towards  him.  Oh,  what  would  I  not  have  given  for  a  loaded 
gun  at  that  moment  I  In  vain  I  attempted  to  load  mine 
while  I  stepped  backward.  Oliver  was  attempting  to  es- 
cape; but  just  then  his  heel  caught  in  the  root  of  a  tree, 
which  grew  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  and  down  he  fell,  roll- 
ing in  the  sand.  His  fate  appeared  to  be  sealed.  I  cried 
out  in  terror  and  alarm.  The  mias,  uttering  a  shout  of 
mocking  laughter,  seemed  prepared  to  throw  himself  on  his 
victim.  At  that  instant,  as  he  changed  the  gun  from  one 
hand  to  the  other,  apparently  intending  to  get  rid  of  Merlin 
before  he  attacked  Oliver,  it  suddenly  exploded,  bursting  into 
twenty  fragments,  and  wounding  him  severely  in  the  hands, 
face,  and  chest.  He  uttered  a  loud  scream  of  anger,  but  still 
advanced.  Suddenly,  when  I  thought  that  my  friend's  life 
would  be  in  an  instant  more  taken  from  him,  the  creature  fell 
back  to  the  ground,  where  he  lay  struggling  violently,  biting 
the  earth  and  tearing  it  up  with  his  claws,  while  Merlin, 
evading  his  clutches,  attacked  him  wherever  he  could  get  a 
gripe,  without  risk  of  being  seized,  and  prevented  him  pro- 
bably from  again  rising. 

"  Oh,  he  is  killed  1  he  is  killed ! "  cried  Emily,  who  had 
hitherto  stood  terror-stricken,  running  to  Oliver  and  kneeling 
down  by  him.  She  heard  the  report,  and  probably  thought 
that  he  had  been  woimded  by  the  gun. 

"  No,  no,  Miss  Emily ;  do  not  be  alanned,  I  am  not  much 
hurt,"  said  Oliver,  trying  to  lift  himself  up.  **  The  creature 
only  tore  my  flesh,  and  I  have  sprained  my  foot  in  falling.  I 
have  been  mercifully  preserved." 

For  some  time,  however,  Emily  could  scarcely  be  convinced 
of  the  fact.  There  lay  the  monstrous  mias,  still  struggling 
violently,  while  Merlin  pertinaciously  hung  on  to  him.  I  had 
now  reached  Oliver,  and  assisted  Emily  in  supporting  him, 
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while  we  put  a  safer  distance  between  the  creature  and  our- 
selves. Grace,  who  was  far  more  timid  than  Bmil j,  had  stood 
transfixed,  as  it  were,  to  the  ground,  unable  to  advaaoe  or  fly. 
The  rest  of  the  party  now  came  up,  and  a  blow  firom  Didc  s 
hatchet  deprived  the  mias  of  life. 

'^  I  suppose  he  good  for  dinner,"  observed  Potto  Jumbo, 
surveying  him.     '*  I  cut  steak  out  of  him  before  we  go  away." 

"  Out  on  you  for  a  cannibal  1"  exclaimed  Tarbox,  with  a 
look  of  horror.  "  I  would  as  soon  think  of  eating  a  nigger 
boy." 

"  No,  no,  Mastsa  Tarbox,"  answered  Potto,  in  an  indignant 
tone.  '^  Nigger  boy  got  soul.  Dis,"  and  he  gave  the  brute 
a  kick  with  his  foot,  '^  just  like  hog  or  cow." 

"  You  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  cutting  a  steak  ont 
of  him,"  said  Roger  Trew.  "  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  would 
make  up  our  minds  to  eat  him,  whatever  he  may  be." 

'^  If  it  was  not  so  far  off,  I  should  have  liked  the  skin, 
though,"  Raid  Mr.  Sedgwick.  "  However,  we  will  hang  him 
up  in  a  tree,  and  some  day  I  may  have  his  skeleton,  when  the 
ants  have  picked  it  clean." 

Under  his  direction  the  men  now  got  some  ratan,  with 
which  they  surrounded  the  body  of  the  monster,  and  then,  in 
a  sort  of  framework,  they  hoisted  him  up  to  the  stoutest 
branch  of  a  tree  wliich  they  could  manage  to  reach.  We  left 
hiiu  there,  for  all  the  world,  as  Roger  Trew  observed,  like  a 
pirate  hanging  in  chains,  and  then  began  our  homeward  march 
with  greater  speed  than  before,  to  make  amends  for  the  time 
we  had  lost. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


TERMINATION  OF  OUR  EXCURSION. 

'E  made  our  way  along  the  shores  of  the  lower 
lake  till  we  came  out  by  the  side  of  a  beautiful 
cascade,  which  fell  down  over  the  cliff  into  a 
river  below  us,  whence  the  water  flowed  away, 
we  concluded,  towards  the  sea ;  but  the  dense 
forest  prevented  as  seeing  the  course  it  took. 
The  lower  lake  I  have  been  describing  was  raised  but  a  little 
way  above  the  level  of  the  country.  The  height  of  the  cas- 
cade was  fifty  feet ;  and,  giving  another  fifty  for  the  fall  of  the 
river,  we  supposed  that  we  were  not  much  more  than  one 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  My  uncle,  having  examined 
his  compass,  now  settled,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  the  course 
we  were  to  take.  The  river  would  be  our  guide,  we  saw, 
for  a  considerable  distance ;  indeed,  the  stream  we  crossed 
by  the  bamboo  bridge  was  evidently  a  portion  of  it.  Turn- 
ing back,  we  saw,  rising  above  us,  the  lofty  mountain,  a 
shoulder  of  which  we  had  crossed.  We  were  now  better 
able  to  judge  of  its  height.  Numerous  other  lofty  hills  rose 
on  either  side  of  it — mostly  bare  of  trees — some  almost  black, 
others  of  a  shining  white,  which  might  have  been  mistaken 
at  a  distance  for  snow ;  while,  from  the  centre  of  the  cone, 
wreaths  of  smoke  circled  upwards  to  the  sky,  giving  unmis- 
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Ukable  signs  of  its  volcanic  character.  Our  unde  looked  at 
it  earnestly. 

"  It  seems  to  me  to  be  sending  forth  denser  smoke  ^an 
I  have  hitherto  observed/'  I  heard  him  remark  to  Dick  Tar- 
box.     "  I  hope  it  is  not  going  to  play  us  any  trick." 

'*  Maybe  a  little  more  tobacco  has  been  put  into  the  pipe," 
observed  the  boatswain,  in  return ;  '^  and  the  old  gentleman, 
whoever  he  is,  who  is  smoking  it,  is  having  a  harder  pull  than 
usual." 

^^  I  hope  so ;  but  I  had  rather  he  had  put  off  his  smoking 
for  a  few  weeks  longer,  till  wc  are  clear  of  the  place,"  said  my 
uncle,  turning  round. 

I  remembered  the  fearful  danger  Oliver  and  I  had  escaped 
when  carried  off  by  the  Papuans  from  our  island ;  and  I  prayed 
tliat  we  might  be  again  preserved  from  a  similar  catastrophe. 
We  had  made  no  great  progress  when  it  was  time  to  encamp. 

"  I  must  charge  you,  my  friends,"  said  Mr.  Sedgwick, 
*'  whoever  is  on  the  watch  at  night,  to  keep  a  bright  look-out. 
The  orang-outans  are  our  least  fonuidable  enemies,  for  it  is 
seldom  that  they  will  attack  a  person,  as  the  one  did  we  have 
just  encountered  ;  but  tigers  are  far  more  daring ;  and  if  we 
were  to  allow  the  fire  to  get  low,  we  should  run  a  great  risk 
of  a  visit  from  one  of  them." 

We  had  still  an  hour  or  two  of  daylight.  W^e  were  all 
somewhat  tired  with  our  long  climb :  the  girls  especially 
required  rest.  W^e  immediately  set  to  work  to  form  our 
encampment,  making  huts,  as  we  had  done  on  the  previous 
nights.  Having  collected  a  good  supply  of  dried  leaves,  we 
spread  mats  over  them  inside  the  young  ladies'  bower,  to  which 
ihey  retired  to  rest  while  supper  was  preparing.  W^e  had  still 
some  birds  remaining;  but  my  uncle  took  his  gun,  saying 
tliat  he  would  try  to  shoot  a  few  more  for  our  meal,  and  I 
bogged  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  him. 
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"  You  will  not  have  much  difficulty  in  providing  our  supper," 
I  observed,  "considering  the  number  of  birds  flying  about 
in  all  directions." 

The  woods  were  indeed  full  of  sounds  of  all  sorts.  I  fancied 
tliat  among  them  I  could  distinguish  the  voices  of  wild  beasts. 

"  Hark  I"  I  said.  "  Surely  that  must  be  a  lion  1  It  is  just 
like  the  cry  I  have  heard  they  often  give." 

My  uncle  laughed. 

"  No,  indeed,"  he  said.  "  The  voices  you  hear  are  those  of 
pigeons." 

I  could  scarcely  suppose,  however,  that  he  was  right,  so  loud 
an(i  booming  was  the  sound  which  came  from  the  woods. 

''Oh,  what  beautiful  apples  are  those?"  I  observed,  as  I 
looked  up  at  a  tree  in  which  a  number  of  various  birds  were 
collected,  among  which  were  several  white  cockatoos.  "  I 
should  like  to  carry  some  back  to  the  camp." 

The  fruit  we  were  looking  at  was  round,  with  a  smooth 
shining  skin  of  a  golden  orange  colour,  which  might  rival  in 
appearance  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperidos. 

"  Let  them  remain  where  they  hang,"  he  answered.  "  Wlio- 
ever  might  attempt  to  eat  them  would  certainly  be  made  very 
ill,  if  they  did  not  die.  Those  beautiful  apples  possess  the  most 
poisonous  properties  of  any  fruit  in  these  regions.  They  arc 
what  we  naturalists  call  Apocynacece,  Tlie  birds,  however,  eat 
those  rosy  seeds  which  you  see  displayed  from  the  ripe  fruit, 
which  has  burst  open. — But  stay  I  There's  a  fellow  ;  I  must 
have  him."  He  raised  his  gun,  and  brought  down  a  fine  jungle 
cock,  which  Merlin,  who  had  accompanied  us,  instantly  ran 
forward  to  catch.  He  brought  it  to  us,  highly  pleased  with 
bis  performance.  "  He,  at  all  events,  will  afford  a  supper  for 
a  couple  of  us,  hungry  as  we  may  be,"  said  my  uncle.  "  This 
fellow,  or  his  ancestors  rather,  is  the  grandfather  of  all  our 
domestic  poultry  in  England.     They  have  lost  a  good  deal 
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of  their  beauty,  to  be  sure,  by  ciTiliation,  though  they  may 
have  improved  in  size  and  egg-laying  powers/' 

I  was  fortunate  in  shooting  a  couple  of  great  green  firmt 
pigeons  directly  afterwards ;  indeed,  in  a  short  time  we  had 
as  many  birds  as  would  supply  us  for  supper  and  breakfast. 
We  were  passing  through  a  wood  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  great  palm,  which  my  uncle  said  the  Malays  call  the 
gubbong.  The  trees  were  in  yarious  conditions.  Some  were 
simply  in  leaf,  others  had  flowers  on  them,  others  fniiti  whfle 
many  were  dead,  apparently  ready  to  fall.  The  leayes  were 
large  and  fan-shaped,  and  I  remarked  that  those  which  had 
flowers  were  destitute  of  leaves ;  indeed,  I  could  scarcely  have 
supposed  that  they  were  the  same  trees.  The  full-grown  trees 
had  lofty  cylindrical  stems,  and  were  mostly  two  hundred  feet 
in  height,  and  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  flowers 
were  on  the  summit,  in  the  form  of  a  huge  terminal  spike. 
On  the  top  of  this  was  the  fruit,  consisting  of  masses  of 
smooth  round  balls,  of  a  green  colour,  and  about  an  inch  in 
diameter.  My  uncle  told  me  that  each  tree  only  flowers  once 
in  its  life ;  and  that  when  the  fruit  ripens  the  tree  dies, 
though  it  remains  standing  a  year  or  two  before  it  falls  to 
the  ground.  It  was  on  a  branch  of  one  of  these  trees  that  I 
saw  tlie  pigeons,  where  they  had  settled  after  feeding  on  the 
fruit. 

We  had  gone  a  little  way  after  I  had  last  fired,  when,  as  we 
were  standing  under  a  tree  looking  for  another  shot,  a  shower 
of  the  fruit  I  have  described  came  falling  down  thickly  about 
our  heads.  We  quickly  ran  from  under  it,  when,  looking  up,  my 
uncle  shouted  loudly,  and  immediately  a  loud  chattering  was 
heard,  and  away  scampered  a  whole  tribe  of  monkeys,  making 
an  enormous  rustling  as  they  leaped  among  the  dead  palm- 
leaves.  One  would  have  fancied  that  some  huge  beast  was 
rushing  through  the  wood,  so  loud  was  the  noise. 
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It  was  now  time  to  turn  back  to  the  camp.  My  uncle  was 
a  little  in  advance.  He  had  just  fired  at  a  couple  of  birds,  one 
of  which  he  had  brought  to  the  ground,  when  I  saw  him  start 
back  with  an  expression  of  alarm  which  I  had  never  before 
heard  him  utter.  Merlia,  who  was  near  me,  stood  still  for  a 
moment  in  an  unusual  way,  poking  his  head  out  somewhat  like 
a  pointer ;  and  there  I  saw  on  the  ground,  not  ten  paces  from 
my  uncle,  a  huge  snake,  with  head  erect,  as  if  about  to  make 
a  spring.  I  well  knew  that  it  must  be  of  a  venomous  charac- 
ter from  the  exclamation  that  I  heard.  Merlin  instinctively 
seemed  to  think  the  same.  I  dreaded  lest  it  should  make 
its  spring.  In  an  instant  it  might  do  so.  I  trembled  lest  I 
should  miss  it.  I  might  run  the  risk  also,  in  firing,  of  hitting 
my  uncle.  I  would  gladly  have  rushed  forward  in  his  defence. 
In  another  instant  its  envenomed  fangs  might  be  fixed  in  his 
body.  I  levelled  my  fowling-piece,  and  took  a  steady  aim. 
I  fired  I  As  I  did  so^  Merlin  rushed  forward  with  a  bound. 
I  thought  I  saw  through  the  smoke  the  snake  in  the  air.  My 
uncle  had  sprung  on  one  side,  lifting  his  gun  by  the  muzzle. 
I  am  safe ! "  he  shouted  out.     "  Walter,  you  did  it  well  ! " 

The  snake  had  sprung,  but,  wounded  by  the  shot,  had  failed 
to  reach  its  object,  and  had  been  struck  to  the  ground  by  the 
butt  of  the  gun.  I  did  not  suppose  from  what  I  had  seen  of 
my  uncle  that  he  could  be  so  agitated  as  he  now  was.  He 
knew,  he  told  me,  the  venomous  nature  of  the  serpent,  and 
that  had  it  struck  him,  he  should  probably  have  been  dead  in 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes. 

"  You  saved  my  life  by  your  coolness,  my  boy,"  he  said. 
"  I  believe  this  serpent  is  rare  in  the  island,  for  I  have  never 
seen  one  like  it ;  and  it  is  far  more  dangerous  than  the  larger 
python,  of  which  there  are  many.  They  can  swallow  a  deer 
whole,  but  seldom  attack  human  beings.  They  would  take 
our  friend  Merlin  down  in  a  gulp ;  but  he  probably  has  saga- 


dtj  enough  to  keep  out  of  tbeir  wiy,  so  70U  need  not  be 
elarmed  on  hie  account." 
I  begged  that  I  mi{^t  cany  the  serpent  as  a  trophy  to  the 


camp.  To  do  so  I  coilud  it  round  a  stick,  and  eecured  it  with 
e  piece  of  tTiin  ratal).  As  I  ifslked  along,  Merlin  every  now 
aud  then  came  up  snifBng  behind  me,  and  seemed  very  much 
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inclined  to  have  &  bite  at  it.     We  saw  several  more  jungle 
cocks  on  our  way.     They  were  very  like  the  common  game- 


rock,  but  the  voice  wa*  much  Bliurtcr,  ami  more  nhnjpt.  The 
Malays  call  it  the  helcvko.  Wo  Imd  readied  an  open  space,  when 
we  Raw  running  before  ax  «  couple  of  the  most  magnificent  ]>ea- 


I 
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cocks.  Their  tails,  spread  out  as  they  ran  along,  were  Ailly 
eeren  feet  in  length.  They  had  been  feciling  appareutly  on 
the  grounil,  til!  thoy  were  frightened  at  our  approach.  Hav- 
ing the  snake  over  my  shoulder,  I  could  not  fire.  My  uncle 
raised  his  gun,  but  recollected  that  he  had  not  loaded.  He 
slopped  la  do  so,  when  the  birdie,  running  on  rapidly  for  a 
sbori  di^tsnce,  Togo  obliquely  in  the  air,  and,  to  my  surprise, 
flew  over  some  lofty  trees  before  them  and  disappeared,  I 
could  scarcely  have  supposed  that  birds  with  such  large  ap- 
pendages could  have  risen  thus  easily.  It  was  a  magnificent 
sight,  as  they  spread  out  their  Spangled  tails  to  aid  them  in 
their  Bight. 

At  length  we  reached  the  camp,  where  Polto  Junjbo  had 
already  prepared  part  of  the  supper,  and  was  eagerly  wudng 
our  return  to  cook  the  game  we  might  bring.  The  tea  was 
boiling  in  our  kettle,  and  we  sat  down  to  our  repast,  while  he 
plucked  and  cooked  the  remainder.  Emily  and  Grace  came 
out  of  their  bower,  and  officiated  at  our  rural  tea-table. 
Tarbox  and  Roger  Trew  arrived  directly  afterwards.  They 
had  gone  on  an  excursion  down  the  river,  and  reported  that 
tbey  had  seen  a  large  animal  hounding  through  the  ander- 
wood.  Tbey  bad  not  got  a  clear  sight  of  it;  but,  from  the 
account  tbey  gave,  my  uncle  pronounced  it  to  be  a  tiger. 

"  I  must  again  warn  you,  my  friends,  to  he  on  the  alert," 
he  observed.  "  The  scent  of  our  cooking  may  attract  him 
here ;  hut  unless  he  is  very  hungry,  I  do  not  think  he  will 
venture  among  us." 

All  the  party  were  eager  to  examine  the  snake  which  I  had 
brought  in.  Emily  and  Grace,  however,  shuddered  when  they 
saw  it,  and  still  more  so  when  they  heard  the  risk  to  which 
Mr.  Sedgwick  had  been  exposed.  He  again  complimented 
me  on  the  coolness  I  bad  displayed  when  firing  at  the  animal. 

liefore  leaving  the  camp,  we  had  persuaded  Oliver  to  lie 
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down.  My  uncle  examined  his  arm,  and  bathed  it  in  the  cool 
water  which  we  brought  from  the  river. 

"  You  are  in  good  health,  or  it  might  have  been  a  serious 
afifair,"  he  observed.  "  However,  I  hope,  after  a  night's  rest^ 
you  will  be  able  to  proceed  on  the  journey." 

Oliver  said  nothing,  but  I  saw  by  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  that  he  was  suffering  a  good  deal  of  pain ;  indeed, 
it  seemed  surprising,  when  I  looked  at  his  slight  arm,  anil 
thought  of  the  big  jaws  of  the  mias,  that  it  had  not  been 
bitten  through.  As  may  be  supposed,  after  the  warning  we 
had  received,  we  kept  up  a  blazing  fire  all  night,  and  instead 
of  one  watchman,  we  had  two,  always  awake — either  Roger 
Trew  and  I,  or  the  boatswain  and  Potto  Jumbo.  All  night 
long  our  ears  were  assailed  with  strange  sounds — the  croaking 
of  frogs,  the  shrieks  of  night-birds,  and  the  terror-inspiring  cries 
of  beasts  of  prey.  I  went  to  sleep  with  them  still  ringing  in 
my  ears,  and  when  I  awoke,  the  same  sounds  were  heard.  I 
had  been  seated  on  the  ground  for  some  time,  carefully  making 
up  the  fire,  when  a  loud  rustling  among  the  dried  leaves  and 
shrubs  at  a  little  distance  reached  my  ears.  I  started  up, 
fowling-piece  in  hand,  and  telling  Roger  Trew  to  be  on  his 
guard,  advanced  carefully  towards  the  spot  whence  the  sound 
had  proceeded.  I  was  standing  near  the  camp,  behind  Emily 
and  Grace's  hut,  when  I  saw  the  head  of  a  huge  creature  with 
glaring  eyes  fixed  on  me.  Still  I  did  not  like  to  arouse  my 
friends.  I  kept  my  hand,  however,  on  the  trigger,  ready  to 
fire  should  it  advance,  for  it  seemed  as  if  it  was  about  to  make 
a  spring  towards  me.  There  I  stood  gazing  at  the  animal, 
with  the  animal  gazing  at  me,  and  wondering,  probably,  what 
sort  of  a  creature  I  was.  I  doubted  whether  it  would  be  wise 
to  fire;  for  though  my  gun  was  loaded  with  ball,  I  might 
possibly  miss  it,  when  it  was  likely  to  become  more  furious 
than  if  let  alone.     I  cast  one  glance  behind  me  at  our  leafy 
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village,  towards  which  I  slowly  retreated.  An  soon  as  I  got 
near  enough  for  Roger  Trew  to  hear  me,  I  asked  him  to  so- 
oompany  me  to  the  spot  where  I  had  been,  that  we  might  be 
sare  what  the  creature  was.     He  was  soon  by  my  side. 

"Why,  a  tiger,  to  be  surel"  he  exclaimed,  lerelling  hb 
musket. 

He  fired,  and  there  was  a  loud  rustling  among  the  trees,  as 
if  some  lai^  creature  were  bounding  through  them.  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  it,  and  fired.  In  an  instant  the  whole  camp 
was  alarmed.  The  girls  looked  out  of  their  bower  with 
scared  looks,  wondering  what  had  happened,  while  my  unde 
and  Dick  Tarbox  came  out  with  their  guos  in  their  hands. 

"  I  thought  it  would  bo  so,"  said  the  former ;  "  but  you 
have  done  well  to  keep  the  creature  at  a  distance.  However, 
he  is  pcrliaps  not  far  off,  and  we  may  before  long  have  another 
shot  at  him." 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  the  girls  to  return  to 
their  bower  after  this,  while  my  uncle  and  Roger  Trew  insisted 
on  remaining  on  watch  for  the  remainder  of  the  night.  We 
added  fresh  fuel  to  our  fire,  and  loaded  and  frequently  fired 
our  muskets,  and  kept,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  very  strict 
watch.  Next  morning  wo  found  some  hair  of  the  creature  in 
the  spot  where  he  had  been  observed  clinging  to  the  bushes, 
while  drops  of  blood  were  seen  for  some  distance  in  the  direc- 
tion he  had  taken. 

At  an  early  hour  we  proceeded  on  our  road  to  the  house. 
The  banks  of  the  river  were  very  picturesque,  though  there 
was  not  much  water  in  it.  It  was,  however,  my  uncle 
supposed,  the  only  full  stream  in  the  island.  He  had  dis- 
covered the  beds  of  several  others,  which  remained  perfectly 
dry.  We  were  eagerly  looking  out  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
another  mias,  my  uncle  being  as  anxious  as  any  one.  He 
had  some  time  before,  he  told  us,  captured  a  couple ;  but  one 
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of  them  had  managed  to  escape,  and  the  other,  left  alone,  had 
pined  for  his  mate,  while  he  evidently  resented  the  close 
captivity  to  which  he  was  subjected.  Proceeding  down  the 
banks  of  the  river,  we  came  to  a  part  where,  though  not  much 
increased  in  width,  it  was  evidently  deeper,  with  two  or  three 
calm  pools,  over  which  the  trees  threw  their  boughs,  clearly 
reflected  on  the  smooth  surface.  At  the  lower  end  of  one  of 
the  pools  I  caught  sight  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  log  floating 
on  the  water.  Presently  I  saw  it  moving  against  the  stream. 
"  There  must  be  a  powerful  eddy  there,"  I  thought.  I  pointed 
it  out  to  Mr.  Sedgwick.  After  looking  at  it  for  an  instant, 
he  made  ^  sign  to  the  rest  of  the  party  to  keep  back.  We 
were  all  collected  together  behind  a  bush,  through  the  branches 
of  which  we  could  observe  the  banks  of  the  nver  below  us. 
Presently  there  was  a  rustling  in  the  underwood  in  the  direc- 
tion we  were  looking,  and  we  caught  sight  of  a  huge  orang- 
outan  making  his  way  down  to  the  water.  Some  fruit- 
bearing  tree  hung  over  it,  in  the  branches  of  which  he  took 
his  seat,  and  began  to  eat  away  at  his  leisure,  letting  the 
husks  and  rind  fall  into  the  water,  and  now  and  tlien  a  whole 
fruit.  The  log,  so  it  still  seemed,  was  coming  close  under 
where  the  baboon  was  seated,  and  remained  stationary.  The 
orang-outan  apparently  took  no  notice  of  the  object  in  tlie 
Avater. 

"If  we  were  nearer,  we  should  see  a  pair  of  wicked  eyes 
looking  up  out  of  the  end  of  that  log,"  whispered  my  uncle, 
"  with  some  rows  of  formidable  teeth,  and  a  huge  mouth 
below  it." 

"  What !  is  that  log  a  crocodile?  "  I  asked. 

"  No  doubt  about  it,"  was  the  answer.  "  Tlie  creature 
expects  to  make  its  dinner  ofif  the  mias ;  but  from  what  I  have 
heard,  the  mias  will  be  too  clever  to  be  caught  by  it.  But 
we  w^ill  see." 
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After  a  time,  the  mias,  having  eaten  as  much  food  as  he 
required,  descended  the  tree  towards  the  edge  of  the  water, 
holding  on  to  a  branch  with  one  of  his  powerful  hands,  while 
he  stooped  down  to  spoon  out  the  water  with  the  other.  By 
an  almost  imperceptible  motion  the  crocodile  approached ;  but 
the  mias,  although  he  appeared  to  be  only  intent  on  quench- 
ing his  thirst,  had  evidently  a  comer  of  his  eye  resting  on  the 
seemingly  harmless  log.  The  crocodile  thought  it  was  sure 
of  its  prey,  and  opening  its  huge  jaws,  attempted  to  seize 
the  mias.  Tlio  latter,  however,  swung  himself  quickly  up 
the  tree  with  his  arms,  and  remained  looking  down  on  the 
crocodile  within  a  few  feet  of  its  jaws.  Then  quietly,  stooping 
down,  he  held  out  a  hand  within  as  many  inches  of  his 
enemy's  nose.  Tliis,  evidently,  excited  the  crocodile's  desire 
to  get  hold  of  him,  and  the  amphibious  monster  began  to 
climb  up  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  mias  waited  quietly  till 
it  was  within  two  feet  of  him,  and  then  swung  himself  along 
a  short  distance  above  it  from  bough  to  bough,  stopping  again 
when  the  crocodile  had  got  securely  up  the  bank.  As  the 
crocodile  got  near  liini,  he  proceeded  on  a  little  further ;  and 
thus  he  went  on  till  he  had  allured  the  monster  to  a  con- 
siderable-distance from  the  stream.  What  he  was  going  to  do 
we  could  not  conjecture  ;  indeed,  so  daring  had  the  mias  be- 
come, that  it  seemed  very  likely,  after  all,  he  would  fall  into 
the  crocodile's  jaws.  Suddenly,  however,  we  saw  him  climb 
up  a  tree  to  some  distance,  and  run  along  a  branch  which 
hung  directly  over  where  the  crocodile  was  crawling.  Then 
suddenly  he  Hung  himself  olf  the  brancli  right  on  the  animal's 
back,  and  with  his  powerful  fists  began  belabouring  away  at 
its  head  and  eyes.  It  seemed,  from  the  movements  of  the 
crocodile,  that  it  was  already  blinded.  In  vain  it  snapped  its 
enormous  jaws — the  loud  sound,  as  its  huge  teeth  met  each 
other,  reverberating  through  the  woods.     The  mias  had  not 
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the  slightest  difficulty  in  keeping  his  position  on  the  scaly 
monster's  back,  as  its  movements  were  far  too  slow  to  throw 
him  off.  He  continued  belabouring  it  with  his  fists  till  it 
ceased  to  move.  Then,  as  the  upper  jaw  was  lifted  up,  he 
seized  it  in  his  powerful  grasp,  and  placing  his  feet  upon  its 
neck,  with  a  power  which  his  lever-like  position  and  prodigious 
strength  made  irresistible,  he  literally  tore  back  the  monster's 
jaw.  Having  done  this,  he  sprang  up  a  tree,  and  awaited  the 
result  of  the  injuries  he  had  inflicted.  The  creature  was, 
however,  not  completely  dead;  but  though  it  struggled  violently 
and  moved  its  tail  about,  its  once  formidable  jaw  had  lost  its 
means  of  doing  harm.  After  sitting  there  a  little  time  we 
saw  him,  as  if  content  with  his  triumph,  move  off  through  the 
forest  among  the  lofty  branches  of  the  trees,  swinging  himself 
from  one  to  the  other  with  an  ease  which  gave  almost  grace  to 
his  movements. 

"  The  fellow  deserves  his  victory.  We  will  not  attempt  to 
shoot  him,"  said  Mr.  Sedgwick. 

Indeed,  I  suspect  by  that  time  he  might  easily  have  escaped 
our  bullets,  had  we  attempted  to  kill  him.  We  now  hurried 
out  from  our  shelter,  eager  to  see  the  injuries  which  the  raias 
liad  inflicted  on  his  antagonist.  Tliere  it  lay,  utterly  helpless, 
and  we  could  stand  by  and  examine  its  huge  proportions  and 
strong  coat  of  armour  without  danger.  Its  struggles  became 
fainter  and  fainter,  and  in  a  short  time  it  seemed  perfectly  still 
and  dead.  Knowing  the  strenp^h  of  the  crocodile,  it  gave  us 
a  good  idea  of  the  immense  power  of  muscle  exercised  by  the 
mias;  and  Oliver  said  it  made  him  feel  doubly  grateful  that  he 
had  escaped  from  the  creature  which  had  so  nearly  killed  him. 
His  hurts  still  gave  him  pain.  We  stopped  every  now  and 
then  that  a  cooling  lotion  might  be  applied  to  them,  and  he 
got  over  the  ground  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us. 

Our  return  journey  gave  us  rather  more  anxiety  than  we  had 
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felt  on  the  previous  days.  The  knowledge  that  there  were 
wild  heasts  on  the  island  kept  us  constantly  on  the  alert ;  but, 
for  my  part,  I  dreaded  those  huge  serpents  more  than  anything 
else.  They  none  of  them  gave  signs  of  their  approach,  as  the 
rattlesnake  of  America  does,  while  several  were  of  a  most 
venomous  description. 

We  had  been  going  along,  keeping  a  bright  look-out  on 
either  side,  when,  being  ahead  as  usual,  my  uncle  looking  out 
for  game,  I  saw  a  number  of  birds  'flying  round  and  round  a 
tree  in  a  curious  fashion.  I  was  on  the  point  of  levelling 
my  gun  and  firing,  when  I  thought  I  would  refrain,  that  I  might 
ascertain  what  they  were  about.  My  uncle  just  then  came  up, 
having  observed  the  same  unusual  ;novement  of  the  birds. 
Most  of  them  were  wood-pigeons. 

"  Look  up  there,"  said  my  uncle  in  a  whisper.  "  Do  you 
see  that  seeming  branch,  and  the  huge  lifeless  creeper  clinging 
to  the  trunk  ?  " 

I  earnestly  watched  the  object  he  pointed  at,  when  I  perceiveil 
that  what  T  took  to  be  the  stump  of  a  branch  was  in  reality 
the  head  of  a  huge  serpent,  whose  body  was  coiled  round 
the  tree.  Tlie  birds  came  nearer  and  nearer.  One  beautiful 
pigeon  was  standing  on  a  bough  directly  above  the  serpent's 
head,  while  others  of  gay  plumage  flitted  round  and  round, 
evidently  brought  there  by  some  fascinating  power  it  was  exert- 
ing. The  upper  part  of  its  body  was  not  coiled  round  the  tree, 
but  simply  pressed  against  it,  so  that  in  an  instant  it  could 
reach  to  a  considerable  distance.  We  watched  without  utter- 
ing a  sound,  and  suddenly  its  tongue  projected  from  its  mouth, 
and,  ([uick  as  lightning,  it  darted  forward  its  head  and  seize<l 
the  beautiful  pigeon  on  the  nearest  branch.  So  rapi<l  was 
the  movement,  tlmt  I  thought  the  bird  had  fallen  to  the 
ground;  but,  as  we  looked,  we  saw  by  the  swelling  in  the 
creature's  throat  that  it  had  secured  its  prey.    Again  it  drew 
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Eiack  into  its  former  position,  where  it  remained  perfectly 
motionless;  while  the  other  birds  c&me  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
one  at  length  took  the  place  of  its  unfortunate  fellow  which 
had  been  captured.  After  a  little  time  the  first  bird  was 
ewattowed,  and  another  caught  in  the  same  manner.  I  was 
anxious  to  shoot  the  serpent.  I  fired,  but  missed,  I  suppose, 
(or  the  creature  did  not  move.     >Iy  undo  then  took  aim  at 
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its  bead.  He  killed  it  apparently;  but  instead  of  Tailing  doi 
it  retnniiied  coiled  up,  the  bead  an  it  fell  cntcliing  in  the  foric  j 
of  ft  braucli,  wbich  bold  it  securely.     There  it  hung,  and  wt 
were  unable  to  reach  it  to  ascertain   more  particularly  tka   1 
species  to  which   it  belonged.     The  birds,  frightened  by  tfaa  J 
rcprirt,  flew  away. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


mound. 


AN  EXPEDITION  ALONG  THE  COAST — PIRATES  APPEAR. 

I  HE  nature  of  the  ground  had  led  us  somewhat  out  of 
the  course  for  the  house.  We  now  struck  across  the 
country,  hoping  to  reach  it,  the  ground  being  less 
covered  with  trees  and  underwood.  We  had  gone 
for  some  distance,  when  we  saw  before  us  a  high 
It  could  not  be  called  a  mountain,  but  it  was  of  con- 
siderable elevation,  and  of  a  conical  shape,  with  a  flat  top. 
My  uncle  believed  that  it  had  been  formed  by  volcanic  action, 
though  now  being  covered  with  brushwood  and  herbage  and  a 
few  tall  trees,  it  was  evident  that  it  had  been  thrown  up  some 
time.  We  climbed  to  the  top  of  it,  expecting  to  find  a  view 
of  the  sea  beyond  ;  but  the  trees  which  clothed  the  base  were 
too  lofty  to  allow  us  to  see  to  any  great  distance.  Here  and 
there,  however,  there  was  a  small  gap,  through  which  we  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  ocean. 

"  This  would  make  a  fine  place  for  a  fort,  if  any  of  those 
pirate  fellows  come  this  way,"  observed  Dick  Tarbox  as  I  was 
standing  near  him.  ^^  I  would  undertake  to  fortify  it  against 
all  comers,  if  we  had  a  little  time  to  make  ready.  I  have  seen 
some  work  of  that  sort  in  my  younger  days,  when  I  served 
aboard  a  man-of-war;  and  it  would  require  daring  fellows  to 
get  inside  such  a  place  as  we  could  make  it,  if  we  defended  it 
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with  the  spirit  which  I  know  we  should.  Why,  bless  yon, 
Walter,  the  young  ladies  and  the  old  Frau  would  load  our 
muskets  for  us,  and  we  might  blaze  away  till  we  had  picked 
off  every  Malay  who  might  attempt  to  get  up  the  hill." 

''  But  why  do  you  think  pirates  are  likely  to  come  here?  " 
I  asked. 

''  As  to  that,  they  are  cruising  about  in  these  seas,  and  are  as 
likely  to  come  here  as  to  any  other  place,  if  they  think  they 
can  get  anything  by  coming.  Your  uncle  did  wisely  to  build  his 
house  in  the  forest  out  of  sight,  or  he  would  have  been  carried 
off  long  ago ;  and  as  they  have  not  been  here  for  some  timei  it 
is  the  more  likely  that  they  will  come  soon." 

There  was  a  hollow  in  the  centre  of  the  cone  which  had  pro- 
bably formed  the  mouth  of  the  old  volcano,  if  volcano  it  had 
been,  thus  making  a  rim  or  bank  all  the  way  round ;  and  on 
the  top  of  this  Tarbox  proposed  erecting  palisades,  and  a  stage, 
from  which  we  might  fire.  By  making  hollows  in  the  earth 
where  we  might  store  our  goods  and  provisions,  and  where  the 
ladies  might  remain  free  from  the  risk  of  shot,  our  fort  would 
be  perfect.  My  uncle  overheard  our  conversation.  "  I  hope 
there  is  little  risk  of  such  an  event,"  he  observed  carelessly. 
The  wood  below  us  was  so  thick,  that  it  seemed  scarcely  possible 
we  could  penetrate  it  However,  we  were  compelled  to  get 
there  some  way  or  other,  or  we  should  have  had  to  go  back 
the  way  we  had  come.  While  hunting  about,  we  found  what 
appeared  to  be  the  bed  of  a  stream,  though  perfectly  dry.  My 
uncle,  on  examining  it,  said  he  was  sure  it  led  in  the  direction  we 
wished  to  go.  After  proceeding  a  little  way,  we  found  that  it 
was  entirely  free  of  trees  or  shrubs.  The  bottom  was  covered 
with  stones,  rounded  by  the  once  boiling  torrent  which  poured 
down  from  the  high  ground  during  the  rainy  season.  They 
were,  however,  not  spheres,  but  disk-shaped  fragments  of  slate, 
very  thin,  the  sharp  comers  rounded  off  by  the  water.     Here 
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and  there,  too,  we  found  boulders  of  opaque,  milk-white  quartz. 
Generally  the  bed  was  level,  but  occasionally  there  were  holes 
where  the  torrent  had  been  wont  to  rest  in  its  course  towards 
the  ocean.  We  proceeded  along  it  at  a  far  more  rapid  rate 
than  we  had  hitherto  been  able  to  move.  The  shadows  which 
came  across  our  path  had  been  growing  longer  and  longer,  when 
my  uncle  recognized  some  trees  which  grew  in  the  nerghbour- 
hood  of  the  house.  We  had  once  more  to  use  our  axes,  and  by 
exerting  them  actively,  we  cut  our  way  through  to  the  path 
which  he  had  formed.  It  was  almost  dusk  when  we  saw  the 
high  pointed  roof  of  the  house  before  us.  Our  shouts  brought 
out  the  inmates,  the  Frau  leading  the  way,  though  not  ac- 
customed to  running.  She  clasped  Emily  and  Grace  in  her 
arms,  bursting  into  tears  when  she  saw  them. 

"  Oh  I  so  glad  you  come  back !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  We  so 
frightened  that  you  have  been  carried  away  by  de  pirates ! " 

What  she  could  mean  we  could  scarcely  understand,  nor  was 
Tanda  at  first  very  explicit.  Mr.  Hooker,  however,  after  our 
greetings  were  over,  told  us  that  as  Tanda  had  been  on  the  sea- 
shore, collecting  shell-fish  as  a  variety  to  their  repast,  he  had 
seen,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  land,  several  prows,  which, 
from  their  build  and  general  appearance,  he  was  sure  were  those 
of  Sooloo  rovers,  or  perhaps  pirates  from  the  coast  of  Borneo. 
He  had  just  arrived  with  the  alarming  intelligence,  and  he  was 
afraid  they  were  coming  to  land  on  the  island.  The  fading 
light  would  scarcely  enable  us  to  discover  them,  for  though  a 
few  minutes  before  it  had  been  broad  daylight,  darkne^  comes 
on  so  rapidly  in  that  latitude,  that  day,  as  it  were,  leaps 
into  night  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  We  hurried  down, 
however,  to  the  beach;  but  when  we  got  there,  we  could  only 
distinguish  in  the  far  distance  some  shadowy  forms,  which  might 
have  been  the  piratical  vessels.  Which  way  they  were  steering, 
however,  the  most  practised  eyes  among  us  could  not  discover, 
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and  directly  afterwards  tbey  were  totally  hid  from  sight.     We 
returned  to  the  house  to  consult  what  was  to  be  done. 

'*  If  you  would  take  my  advice,  gentlemen,"  saidJfr.  Thndi- 
eumb,  ''you  will  have  provisionB  done  up,  and  arma  and 
ammunition  ready  for  a  quick  march,  and  anything  else  that  you 
consider  most  valuable  to  carry  away.  We  will  then  station  a 
look-outf  down  on  the  beach,  or  at  the  end  of  Flagstaff  Bode, 
to  give  us  early  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  If  they 
come,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  find  this  house  out ;  and,  if  they 
get  hold  of  us,  to  knock  us  on  the  head  or  cut  our  throatt. 
As,  however,  you  have  explored  the  interior  of  the  oonntry,  we 
shall  know  in  what  direction  to  go,  and  we  shall  be  able  to 
have  the  start  of  them,  and  may  therefore  get  away  into  a  safe 
place,  where  they  cannot  find  us.  Probably  they  will  be  con- 
.teut  with  such  booty  as  they  can  find  here — though  there  is 
not  much  to  their  taste — and  will,  after  a  time,  take  them- 
selves off." 

Mr.  Thudicumb's  advice  was  considered  good,  and  my  uncle 
and  Mr.  Hooker  agreed  to  adopt  it. 

"  If  they  do  come,  though,  what  a  grievous  pity  it  would  be 
to  have  all  our  collection  destroyed,"  said  Mr.  Hooker.  "  Is 
there  no  place  where  we  can  stow  them  in  safety  ?  " 

"We  may  hide  them  away,  certainly,"  answered  my  uncle; 
"but  the  pirates  are  pretty  sure  to  ferret  them  out,  thinking  that 
some  treasure  is  within ;  and  though  they  may  not  carry  them 
away,  they  will  break  open  the  cases,  and  then  the  contents 
will  very  soon  be  destroyed. 

"  Still  we  must  give  them  a  chance  of  safety,"  said  Mr. 
Hooker ;  "  and  after  we  have  made  the  arrangements  for  oar 
flight,  we  must  see  what  can  be  done  with  them." 

The  poor  Frau  was  in  a  state  of  great  agitation  and  alarm, 
but  Emily  and  Grace  were  very  far  from  frightened. 

"  We  will  help  you  to  fight  the  pirates,  if  they  come,"  said 
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Emily ;  '^  and  with  so  many  brave  men,  I  am  sure  we  shall 
beat  them  off." 

"  And  you  must  teach  me  to  load  a  musket/'  said  Grace. 
"  I  think  I  know  how  to  do  it,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain.  I 
hope,  however,  they  will  run  away  before  we  have  to  fire  at 
them.  I  don't  like  the  thought  of  your  having  to  kill  people. 
It  is  very  dreadful  1 " 

Before  we  sat  down  to  supper  all  arrangements  were  made. 
The  girls  were  excessively  busy.  Each  had  made  up  a  large 
package  of  various  articles  which  they  thought  it  would  be 
necessary  to  carry — provisions  and  other  things.  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  two  men  should  go  down  to  the  beach  at  a  time 
to  watch.  Tan  da  and  Dick  Tarbox  agreed  to  go  first,  and 
Potto  Jumbo  and  Roger  Trew  were  to  take  the  second  part  of 
the  night. 

"  I  think,  however,  you  need  not  trouble  yourselves,  my 
friends,"  said  Mr.  Sedgwick,  "  for  they  will  scarcely  attempt 
to  approach  this  coast  in  the  dark.  There  are  but  few  places 
that  I  have  visited  in  the  neighbourhood  where  boats  couM 
oome  ashore  without  risk,  and  they  would  scarcely  find  them 
out,  unless  with  daylight." 

This  remark  somewhat  comforted  the  Frau,  and  we  had 
supper  before  Tanda  and  Tarbox  started.  Mr.  Hooker  and 
the  mate  had  much  recovered.  The  former  was  in  much  better 
spirits  than  he  had  been  since  he  landed.  Altogether  we  had 
a  very  pleasant  meal,  and  no  one  would  have  supposed,  seeing 
us  seated  round  the  table,  that  a  piratical  fleet  was  in  the 
neighbourhood,  likely  to  attack  us. 

After  Tarbox  and  Tanda  had  set  off,  however,  the  spirits  of 
the  party  began  to  flag.  No  one  cared  to  go  to  bed,  as  we 
did  not  know  at  what  moment  we  might  be  roused  up.  As 
the  night  drew  on  we  became  more  and  more  anxious.  It  was 
indeed  a  trying  time,  for  even  should  they  not  land  at  night. 
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it  was  too  probable  that  they  would  be  down  upon  us  before 
daybreak.  Still  we  could  not  help  anxiously  waiting  for  thai 
time.  The  hours  appeared  yery  long.  Now  and  then  I  fell 
off  to  sleep,  and  was  awoke  either  by  the  noises  of  the  animals 
in  my  uncle's  menagerie,  or  by  some  strange  sounds  from  the 
neighbouring  forests — the  voices  of  night-birds  or  beasts  of 
prey.  At  last  the  two  men  who  had  taken  the  first  watch 
came  back,  reporting  that  they  had  seen  nothing ;  then  Potto 
Jumbo,  who  had  been  lying  down  snoring  loudly,  started  up, 
and  with  Roger  Trew  went  down  to  the  shore.  The  second 
part  of  the  night  appeared  even  longer  than  the  first.  StiU  I 
knew  that  it  would  have  an  end.  At  length  the  streaks  of 
early  dawn  appeared  in  the  eastern  sky.  The  usual  sounds  of 
rctarning  day  came  up  from  the  forest.  The  birds  began  to 
sing  their  cheerful  notes,  and  ere  long  the  sanbeams  lighted 
up  the  topmost  branches  of  the  lofty  trees  above  our  abode. 
Just  then  the  black  and  Roger  Trew  returned.  "  Hurrah, 
Imrrah  1  "  sung  out  the  black,  "  dey  all  sail  away,  and  no 
come  here  !  "  Roger  corroborated  his  companion's  statement ; 
and  Oliver  and  I,  running  down  to  the  shore,  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  pirates'  sails,  if  pirates  they  were,  jnst  sinking  below  the 
horizon.  It  was  some  time,  however,  before  Frau  Ursula's 
mind  could  be  tranquillized.  She  insisted  that  if  they  were 
in  the  neighbourhood  they  would  very  likely  return. 

"  Why  do  you  think  they  will  come  here,  good  Frau  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Hooker.  "  They  are  not  likely  to  be  aware  that  anybody 
is  on  this  island,  and  their  object  is  to  attack  well-laden  tiadera 
or  towns,  where  booty  can  be  obtained.  Even  if  they  knew 
of  our  existence,  we  have  little  here  to  tempt  them." 

It  was,  however,  but  too  probable  that  had  they  caught 
sight  of  the  wreck,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  still  above 
water,  they  would  have  come  in,  and  we  might  have  suffered 
severely,  had  they  not  either  carried  us  off  as  captives  or  put 
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ns  to  death.  We  bad  therefore  great  reason  to  be  thankful 
that  they  had  passed  by  without  visiting  the  island. 

Mr.  Thudicamb,  though  still  not  well  enough  to  begin  build- 
ing the  vessel,  assisted  us  in  repairing  the  boat.  I  was  anxious 
to  go  out  and  fish ;  for  having  gained  a  good  deal  of  experience 
with  poor  Macco,  I  was  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  supply  the 
table  with  the  result  of  my  industry.  We  had  fortunately 
brought  some  fishing  lines  and  hooks.  I  proposed  manufac- 
turing some  lobster-baskets  such  as  I  had  seen  used,  in  the 
hope  of  catching  lobsters  or  crabs.  We  had  plenty  of  materials 
in  the  smaller  creepers,  some  of  which  were  of  a  tough  fibre ; 
and  Roger  Trew,  like  many  more  sailors,  understood  basket 
work.  We  were  therefore  not  long  in  manufacturing  a  dozen 
pots,  which  we  baited  with  pieces  of  pork.  I  should  have 
said  that  my  uncle  had  domesticated  several  pigs  which  he  had 
caught  young,  and  which  ran  about  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  house,  without  any  wish  apparently  to  stray  further.  Roger 
Trew,  Oliver,  and  I  made  the  first  expedition,  while  the  rest  of 
the  party  were  making  preparations  for  the  vessel.  It  was  not 
settled,  however,  where  she  was  to  be  built.  We  agreed,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house  it  would  be  very 
inconvenient  to  launch  her.  Our  first  expedition  was  very 
successful,  and  we  brought  home  a  good  supply  of  fish.  The 
next  day  we  carried  out  our  lobster-pots,  to  try  our  fortune 
with  them.  Before  returning  home  after  fishing  we  pulled 
along  the  coast,  when  we  saw  at  a  distance  a  lofty  cliff,  with 
a  number  of  large  birds  fiying  about  it.  Some  went  off  to 
a  great  distance,  and  did  not,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  return. 
The  report  we  gave  of  these,  on  our  return,  made  Mr.  Sedg- 
wick desirous  of  accompanying  us  on  our  next  expedition. 

"  They  must  be,  I  suspect,  from  your  account  of  them, 
Walter,  cormorants,  or  rather  that  species  of  them  known  as 
the  frigate-bird." 
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No  one  is  so  eager  as  a  naturalist  when  in  search  of  a  speci- 
men, and  we  soon  saw  that  Mr.  Sedgwick  would  be  far  more 
pleased  if  we  took  him  round  to  the  diff,  than  should  we  catch 
a  boat-load  of  fish. 

*^  Suppose  then,  sir,  that  we  start  the  first  thing  for  the 
cliff,  and  we  can  then  return  and  land  jou  if  70a  do  not  wish 
to  remain  for  the  fishing,"  I  observed. 

"  A  very  good  idea,  Walter,"  he  answered.  "  You  and 
Roger  Trew  can  go,  then,  to  manage  the  boat,  and  I  will  take 
my  rifle.  It  is  difficult  to  approach  those  birds  near  enough 
to  shoot  one,  and  I  have  long  wished  to  obtain  some  specimens 
in  full  feather." 

It  was  arranged,  therefore,  that  the  next  morning  we  should 
start  directly  after  breakfast.  As,  however,  there  was  time 
during  that  evening,  we  carried  out  our  lobster-pots,  and  placed 
them  in  a  long  row  on  a  rocky  bed,  where  we  had  every  hope 
that  lobsters  would  be  found,  and  we  agreed  to  take  them  up 
on  our  return.  We  hurried  over  breakfast,  as  Mr.  Sedgwick 
was  eager  to  be  off,  and  we  then  pulled  away  along  the  shore, 
looking  into  the  various  indentations  and  bays  as  we  passed, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  a  spot  where  our  proposed  vessel  might 
be  launched,  and  which  might  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a 
harbour.  It  was  very  important  to  find  a  small  harbour  of 
some  sort,  where  we  might  fit  her  out  after  she  was  afloat.  We 
had  not  gone  far  when  we  came  to  a  point  with  a  reef  running 
almost  at  right  angles  with  it,  which  served  as  a  breakwater. 
Inside  was  a  sandy  beach. 

"  Why,  that  is  just  the  place  we  are  looking  for,  Walter,*' 
observed  Mr.  Sedgwick.  "  See  I  we  shall  find,  I  think,  an 
entrance  at  the  other  end  of  this  reef ;  and  if  so,  nothing  can 
be  more  perfect." 

We  eagerly  pulled  round  the  reef,  sounding  as  we  went  with 
our  oars,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  there  was 
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ample  water  for  snch  a  vessel  as  we  proposed  to  build.  We 
could  see  the  forest  coming  close  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
affording  an  ample  supply  of  timber.  We  should  therefore 
have  but  a  little  way  to  carry  it.  We  agreed  to  take  Mr. 
Thudicumb  there  the  following  day,  and  if  he  agreed  with  us, 
to  lose  no  further  time  in  laying  the  keel  for  our  vessel.  A 
little  further  on  we  came  in  sight  of  the  cliff  on  which  we  had 
seen  the  birds.  No  sooner  did  we  point  them  out  to  Mr. 
Sedgwick  than  he  exclaimed, — 

"  Yes ;  those,  from  their  flight,  must  be  frigate-birds.  No 
ordinary  cormorant  would  fly  as  they  do.  They  have  come 
there  to  breed ;  for  it  is  seldom,  except  on  that  occasion,  that 
those  wonderful  birds  ever  visit  the  land.  What  extraordinary 
power  of  wing  they  possess  !  It  is  said  that  they  are  never 
Keen  to  swim  or  to  repose  upon  the  waters.  I  certainly  have 
never  seen  them  except  on  the  wing." 

There  was  a  stiffish  breeze,  which  had  created  a  little  sea ; 
and  it  seemed  doubtful,  although  Mr.  Sedgwick  was  a  good 
shot,  whether  he  would  be  steady  enough  to  hit  one  of  the 
birds  he  so  much  desired.  We  pulled  on,  however,  keeping  as 
close  as  we  could  venture  under  the  cliff,  so  as  to  be  concealed 
from  their  sight  till  we  got  near  them.  Roger  Trew  took  the 
two  oars,  while  I  sat  at  the  helm  to  steer  the  boat  more  steadily. 
My  uncle  stood  up,  rifle  in  hand,  eagerly  waiting  till  we  got 
within  range  of  the  birds.  However,  they  were  so  eagerly 
engaged  in  preparing  the  homes  for  their  future  young  that 
tliey  scarcely  appeared  to  notice  our  approach,  but  kept  flying 
about  round  the  cliff  as  they  had  done  the  day  before  when  we 
first  saw  them.  At  length  one  of  the  magnificent  birds  came 
within  range  of  my  uncle's  rifle.  Tliough  his  nerves  were  as 
well  strung  as  those  of  most  men,  I  fancied  his  hands  trembled 
in  his  eagerness  to  obtain  his  prize.  He  recovered  himself, 
however,  in  a  moment,  and,  balancing  his  feet  at  the  bottom 
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of  the  toanng  boat,  fired.  An  imtant  tfUrwnrd^  a  \-ast  a 
began  to  deaomd,  at  fint  alowly,  then  it  pa«ed  rapidly  thro 
the  ur  like  a  hnge  piece  of  bbow  oast  befan  an  BTsIanche,  i 
down  it  came  with  a  loud  thud  into  tlta  water. 

"  Pull  I  poll  I "  ho  cried ;  and  Bogar  Tnw  exerting  his  m 
we  were  aoon  ap  to  the  bird.    It  was  atill  alive,  though  un- 
able to  impel  itaelf  throng  the  water  or  to  rise.    It  Btr«tebed 
ont  ita  beak  towards  ua,  bat  all  power  had  gone ;  end  aa  mj 
uncle  eagerly  seirod  it,  and  drew  it  into  the  boat,  it  ceased  to 
atmggle.   The  shot  hadalannedtheothtr  birds, Romeot  whom 
were  aeon  to  bobt  high  up  into  tiia  air.     Up,  up  thoy  nest^ 
till  they  became  mere  specks  in  tha  blue  skj-,  tlien  diaapp* 
altogether.   Others,  howerer,  retained  thor  position  round  6 
rock,  flying  about  in  a  startled  manner,  apparently  ooabla^ 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  loud  sound  they  had  heard, 
time  Mr.  Sedgwick  again  loaded,  and  a  second  bird  waa  b 
down.     He  offered  a  great  deal  more  resietaucc,  but  a  t 
from  Roger  Trew'a  oar  quickly  settled  hitu.     My  ancle  * 
highly  delighted  with  hia  success.     The  aecoitd  «hot  had  j 
all  the  birds  to  flight,  and  it  did  not  appear  likdy  that  a 
would  be  killed.    We  therefore  put  the  boat's  head  round,  a: 
pulled  along  the  shore  homewards. 

On  our  way  back  Mr.  Sedgwick  expatiated  on  the  ; 
and  beauty  of  the  frigate-bird.  "  See,"  he  obserred,  *' 
feathers  are  not  of  that  coarse  and  downy  texture  j 
aquatic  birds ;  indeed,  itit  graceful  form  and  all  the  i 
arrangements  seem  especially  adapted — I  was  almost  goii^  to 
say  for  eternal  flight.  See  these  wings,  twelve  feet  from  tip 
to  tip.  Obserre  this  forked  tail,  these  short  legs,  the  thigb 
not  mora  than  an  inch  in  length.  Untese  perched  on  some 
rocky  pinnacle,  it  is  unable  to  take  flight.  Neither,  you  will 
observe,  is  it  adapted  for  living  on  the  waves.  See  its  feet; 
they  are  unlike  those  of  water-fowl,  being  hut  partially  webbed. 
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Now,  when  I  come  to  show  you  the  interior  of  the  creature, 
you  will  eee  with  what  surprising  arrangements  it  is  furnished 
for  flight  without  fatigue  in  the  loftiest  regions  of  the  nir. 


where  it  can  even  sleep  without  the  danger  oi'  descending. 
See  beneath  itu  throat  this  large  pouch  ;  it  comtnunicaleB  witti 
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the  lungs,  and  aleo  with  the  liollow  and  wonderfully  li^iti 
bone-work  of  its  skeleton.  When  it  wishes,  therefore,  to  regC 
in  air,  it  6rst  spreads  out  its  mighty  wings,  which  are  almost 
GufficioDt  to  float  its  light  body.  It  then  fills  its  enonnouii 
pouch  with  air,  from  whence  it  is  forced  into  all  its  bones,  And 
even  into  the  cavities  between  the  flesh  and  the  skiu.  Nov 
this  air  enters  cold,  but  in  a  short  time,  from  the  heat  of  Hit 
bird's  circulation,  which  ia  greater  than  that  of  other 
it  becomes  rarificd,  and  will  consequently  swell  out  botli  thsi 
pouch  and  every  cavity  I  Lave  spoken  of,  thus  giving  the 
a  wonderful  buoyancy,  even  in  the  highest  regions  of 
atmosphere.  We  saw  how  high  those  birds  went  just  noi 
bat  they  probably  have  gone  far  higher.  In  tlie 
when  the  weathei  is  stormy  near  the  cortli,  tlia  frigate-bird. 
tises  into  the  higher  and  calmer  regions,  where,  with  out^nid 
wing,  it  remain);  suspended,  motiuulesa,  aud  at  rest.  Tbcm  it 
might  remain  for  days  together,  unless  compelled  by  hnogM 
to  descend.  Wlien  this  is  the  case,  it  expels  the  rarified  CT 
from  its  body  and  pouch,  and  drops  swiflly  towards  the  (watt 
It  never,  however,  dives,  or  even  Bivims,  but  as  it  comea  WttUJ. 
a  few  feet  of  the  waves,  it  instantly  brings  itself  to  a  atop,  tlf 
skimming  along,  catches  the  flying-fish  with  its  hawk-likt  Ut 
or  talons,  holding  its  neck  and  feet  in  a  horizontal  directlc^ 
striking  the  upper  column  of  air  with  its  wings,  aud  tha 
raising  and  closing  them  against  each  other  above  its  back," 

On  seeing  this  wonderfUl  bird  I  conld  eaulj  betiera  Iks 
accounts  my  uncle  gave  me.  I  remembered,  wlien  on  bond 
the  BwBorah  Merchant,  seeing  some  tropic  birds,  whiob,  like 
the  frigate-bird,  can  aacend  to  a  vast  height.  One  appeeied 
out  of  the  blue  sky,  when,  descending  suddenly  towards  tbe 
ship  like  a  falling  star,  it  checked  its  course,  and  hovering  tot 
a  while  over  our  masts,  darted  away  with  ita  two  long  project- 
ing tail-feathers  streaming  in  the  air  towards  a  shoal  ot  fiying- 
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finb,  wLich  had  just  then  rijscD  from  the  water.  It  caught  ods, 
Kod  again  asceaded  Id  the  most  graceful  way  towards  the  blue 
heaveiu,  to  enjoy  its  repast. 

The  Chinese,  my  uncle  told  me,  train  the  common  cormorant 
to  fish  for  them,  the  hinlx  being  taught  to  return  with  thetr 
|»rey  to  the  boat  in  which  their  master  aits,  when  they  receive 


a  small  fish  as  their  reward.  As,  however,  the  bird  might 
help  itself,  and  refuse  to  work  for  an  employer,  the  cunning 
Chinese'  fastens  a  band  round  its  throat  sufEiciently  tight  to 
prevent  it  fi'on)  swallowing  the  fish,  but  not  to  impede  its  free 
action  in  other  respects.  The  hungry  bird,  therefore,  very 
gladly  returns  to  the  boat  to  have  this  inconvenient  appendage 
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retnoved,  in  order  t)mt  it  maj  enjoy  ita  limited  reput,  con- 
Bidering  Uiat  "  half  a  loaf  is  better  tlian  no  liread."     My  uncle  1 
showed  nie  on  our  return  a  Bkotch,  wliii-b  will  explnia  the  mode 
of  proceeiling  even  better  than  my  verbal  dcscriptioi 

Wo  were  Btill  talking  of  tlieso  wonderful  birds,  wli«n  wo 
came  near  where  we  had  placed  our  lobster-pots.  They  inusl 
have  heen  on  the  edge  of  the  bank,  for  we  found  that  two  vj 
three  had  been  carried  away  into  deep  water.  However,  wff 
caught  sight  of  their  floats  at  some  dixlance.  Having  drann 
Dp  the  Gnt  wo  put  down,  several  of  which  bad  large  lobslerk, 
or  fish  and  craba,  with  various  other  creatures  in  them,  we 
pulled  away  to  recover  the  rest.     Two  were  empty. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  hauling  up  the  otlrtr 
one,"  I  oljBerved. 

"  We  shall  lose  it  if  we  do  not,  though  there  is  no  great 
chance  of  it  having  anything  within  it,"  answered  Roger 
Trew. 

However,  as  we  began  to  haul  it  up,  we  dittcorered  by  the 
feci  that  it  had  something  in  it.  As  we  got  it  up  to  the  side, 
Roger  Trew  remarked  that  it  was  after  all  only  a. squid,  pro- 
bably, or  some  nasty  creature  of  that  sort. 

"  Haul  it  in  1  haul  it  in,  and  let  me  look  «t  it !"  exdaimed 
Mr.  Sedgwick. 

"  Wonderfully  beautiful  I"  he  exclaimed.  -  "  Wbat  •  ptizel" 
And  as  ii  he  were  handling  the  most  delicate  piece  of  mechanism, 
he  carefully  lifted  the  banket  into  the  boat. 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked.     "  What  can  it  be?" 

"  What  is  it  [ "  exclaimed  my  uncle.  "  It  is  worth  coming 
all  the  way  from  England  to  obtain,  and  living  out  here  maDf 
yearn.  Why,  this  is  a  perfect  nautilus  1 "  With  the  greatest 
care  he  drew  out  the  fragile  shell  with  the  creature  inside. 
"  See,"  he  said,  "  it  belongs  to  the  genus  Cephalopoda.  It  is  one 
of  the  Polythalamoui,  or  many -chambered  shells." 
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"  WrII,  I  shoald  call  it  a  big  suait  of  rather  a  curious  shape," 
obserred  Roger  Trew. 

However,  as  far  as  the  shape  was  coneemed,  it  more  ap- 
proached a  horn  with  the  end  curled  up  and  placed  in  the 
mouth.  My  uocle  said  he  was  rather  doubtful  that,  when 
alive,  the  nautilus  did  float  on  the  water.  However,  be  con- 
fessed that  luany  naturalists  assert  that  it  does  so,  as  do  cer- 
tainly the  people  of  the  coast  near  which  it  is  found.  He  told 
lue  that  possibly  this  idea  had  arisen  because  the  shell,  when 


empty,  swims  on  the  surface.  The  creature,  when  at  the 
bottom,  crawls  along  like  any  other  snail.  Sometimes  it  dies 
and  falls  out,  when  the  shell  rises  to  the  surfncc  by  means  of 
the  gasea  generated  in  ils  chambers ;  and  thus  they  are  seen 
floating  on  the  waves.  Others  say,  however,  that  the  animal 
itself  with  the  nhcll,  putting  out  its  head  and  all  ils  tentacles, 
spreads  them  upon  the  water  wilh  the  poop  of  the  Ehell  abovn 
it.  The  light  part  of  the  shell  rising  above  the  waves  is  taken 
for  the  sail  with  which  it  is  said  to  move  over  the  surface. 


4S3  BOW  TBI  NAUTiLua  snrxa. 

Nnmbers  ve  seen  together  after  &  Btonn,  I7  which  it  ia  up- 
posed  that  they  congregate  abo  at  the  bottom  in  tnopa. 
They  certainlj  do  not  Bail  for  an^  length  of  time ;  bat  havii^ 
taken  in  all  their  tentacles,  they  tnm  over  their  boftt,  and  tliia 
(Mice  more  descend  to  the  bottom. 
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was  amiuiDg  to  see  the  two  naturalifits  e&gerly  exa- 
mining the  nautilus  when  we  brought  it  in. 

' '  Wal  ter,  you  have  rendered  science  an  important 
service  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hooker.  "  So  difficult  is 
this  creature  to  be  obtained,  that  I  know  of  one 
only  that  lias  ever  been  brought  to  England,  now  preserved  in 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons." 

Immediately  a  jar  of  arrack,  which  my  uncle  had  brewed 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  his  specimenB— certainly  not  for 
drinking — was  produced,  and  the  nautilus  was  carefully  em- 
balmed within  it. 

"  If  you  can  obtain  another,  which  we  can  dissect,  you  will 
have  rendered  Mr.  Hooker  and  me  the  greatest  possible  ser- 
vice," he  exclaimed  enthusiastically.  "  Us,  did  I  say ! — the 
whole  scientific  world  at  large.  You  will  deserve  to  become 
a  member  of  all  the  societies  of  Europe — the  most  honourable 
distinction  which  a  man  of  any  age  might  desire  to  obtain." 

Of  course  we  undertook  to  manufacture  a  further  number 
of  fish-pots,  and  to  place  them  out  in  deep  water,  where  we 
might  have  a  chance  of  catching  another  of  these  creatures. 
We  measured  the  hole  they  would  require  for  entering,  and 
discovered  that  out  of  the  number  we  had  made,  the  one  which 
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had  caught  the  nautilus  was  the  only  one  with  a  hole  miffi* 
cientij  large  to  allow  it  to  enter. 

**  But  surely,  unde,  the  nautilus  has  sails  hy  which  it  ^ides 
OTer  the  water/'  said  Emily,  as  she  was  AirAmining  the  crea- 
ture. 

"  In  the  imagination  of  the  poets  only,  my  nieoey"  he  an- 
swered. ''  The  shells  oflben  float  from  their  exoessiTe  lightnen, 
in  consequence  of  the  air  contained  in  certain  chamhers  within 
them.  It  is  then  often  swept  away  by  wind  or  tide  to  some 
neighbouring  shore.  Thus  large  numbers  of  the  aheUs  are 
found  thrown  up  on  the  beach.  The  animal,  howeveri  when 
alive,  floats  occasionally  with  its  shell  on  the  surface ;  but  I 
doubt  much  whether  it  has  any  power  of  locomotion  beycmd 
that  which  the  wind  or  current  gives  it." 

"  How  disappointing ! "  exclaimed  Emily  and  Grace  together. 
**  We  always  thought  that  it  bad  tiny  sails,  which  it  spread  to 
the  breeze ;  and  pictured  it  to  ourselves  skimming  on  the  calm 
surface,  and  delighting  in  its  freedom  and  rapidity  of  move- 
ment." 

"  There  is,  no  doubt,  an  abundance  of  wonders  in  Nature, 
young  ladies,"  said  Mr.  Hooker,  "  but  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  tlie  habits  of  animals  will  often  dispel  some 
of  the  common  ideas  which  have  been  connected  with  them, 
albeit  in  many  instances  held  for  centuries.  For  instance,  till 
within  a  very  late  period  people  believed  that  the  upas-tree, 
which  grows  in  Java,  possessed  such  noxious  qualities  that  it 
destroyed  all  vegetable  life  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  sap 
is,  undoubtedly,  a  poison ;  but  I  believe  people  may  sleep 
under  its  boughs  without  receiving  the  slightest  injury,  though 
perhaps,  were  any  of  the  sap  to  fall  from  the  tree  and  to  enter 
a  wound,  it  would  prove  fatal.  Once  upon  a  time  people  be- 
lieved that  the  barnacles  which  arc  found  attached  to  ships'  bot- 
toms, or  pieces  of  timber  long  floating  on  the  ocean,  turned  into 
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geese,  and  the  barnacle-goose  was  so  called  because  it  was 
supposed  to  have  its  origin  in  that  common  mollusc,  the  bar- 
nacle." 

Mr.  Thudicumb  had  more  than  once  to  suggest  to  the  two 
enthusiastic  aaturalista  that  we  should  lose  no  further  time 
in  commencing  the  building  of  our  vessel,  for  although  we  had 
no  great  reason  to  complain  of  our  positicm,  yet  the  mate  was 
anions  to  let  his  friends  know  that  he  was  safe,  as  also  Cap- 
tain and  Mrs.  Davenport  that  their  daughter  and  the  rest  of  us 
were  still  alive.  The  sea  was  now  so  calm  that  we  had  plenty 
of  occupation  in  going  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  wreck. 
Mr.  Thudicumb,  who  was  at  length  able  to  accompany  us, 
suggested  that  a  raft  should  be  made,  by  which  means  we 
might  bring  a  larger  quantity  of  stores  on  shore  at  a  time. 
All  hands  were  thus  actively  employed.  Tanda  had  to  attend 
to  affairs  on  shore,  the  Frau  and  the  two  girls  assisting  him 
in  household  matters.  The  two  naturalists  were  engaged  all 
day  long  in  collecting  and  arranging  their  specimens,  while 
the  three  other  men,  under  the  command  of  the  mate,  with 
Oliver  and  I,  were  preparing  for  the  building  of  the  vessel. 

It  must  be  understood  that  all  the  timber  and  the  heavy 
things  were  towed  round  to  the  bay  I  have  before  described, 
which  we  now  called  Hope  Harbour — the  Hope  being  the 
name  we  proposed  giving  our  vessel.  Oliver  and  I,  with 
Roger  Trew,  generally  managed  the  boat,  while  the  others 
remained  on  board  tearing  up  the  planks,  and  collecting  such 
articles  as  they  could  fish  up  from  the  bottom. 

We  had  just  returned  on  board  one  forenoon,  when,  on 
scrambling  up  on  the  deck,  we  found  our  friends  in  a  state 
of  great  agitation.  "See  dere!"  exclaimed  Potto  Jumbo, 
who  was  the  first  person  we  met.  "  What  do  you  say  to 
dat?"  There,  standing  in  towards  the  island,  though  still 
at  a  considerable   distance,  were   several   mat-sailed  vessels. 
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which  had  certainly  a  great  resemblance  to  the  piralieal  cnft 
we  had  before  seen.  Mr.  Thadicumb  had  been  examining 
them  with  his  glass,  and  had  great  fears  that  they  w«e 
pirates. 

"We  most  get  on  shore  as  fast  as  we  can/*  he  said,  **  and  pre- 
pare our  friends.  If  they  come  here,  we  mnst  try  and  seek  for 
safety  in  the  interior.  I  know  these  fellows  too  well.  It 
would  be  madness  to  trust  to  their  mercy ;  and  I  am  afraid,  if 
they  once  get  sight  of  the  wreck,  they  are  sure  to  overhaul  her. 
It  is  fortunate  we  have  got  most  of  the  things  on  shore; — ^but 
we  must  lose  no  time." 

As  the  boat  could  not  carry  the  whole  party,  Mr.  Tfaudi- 
cumb  and  Tarbox  remained  on  board,  sending  Potto  Jumbo 
with  Oliver  and  I  on  shore,  while  Roger  Trew  was  to  return 
with  the  boat  for  them.  We  pulled  away  as  fast  as  we  could 
lay  our  backs  to  the  oars,  and  as  soon  as  we  landed  we  hurried 
up  to  the  house.  We  were  anxious  not  to  alarm  the  young 
ladies  and  the  good  Frau,  and  therefore  as  we  came  in  sight  of 
it  we  walked  rather  more  steadily.  Fortunately  our  uncle  and 
Mr.  Hooker  were  within  doors,  engaged  in  their  usual  work. 
I  hastened  up  to  them  and  told  them  what  we  had  seen. 

"  I  must  go  down  and  judge  with  my  own  eyes,'*  said  my 
uncle.  "  Their  fears  probably  have  made  our  friends  imagine 
that  these  vessels  in  sight  have  a  piratical  look.  After  all, 
possibly,  they  are  only  a  fleet  of  harmless  traders,  bound  for 
the  south  part  of  Borneo,  or  perhaps  up  to  Sumatra,  or  the 
Malay  Peninsula." 

*^  However,  in  case  of  accidents,  brother  Sedgwick,  we  may 
as  well  get  our  valuables  into  a  place  of  safety,"  observed  Mr. 
Hooker,  quietly. 

I  accompanied  my  uncle  back  to  the  beach,  as  we  agreed  we 
would  not  tell  the  Fran  or  her  charges  what  we  had  seen.  My 
uncle  had  a  spy -glass  with  him.     After  examining  the  vesseliis 
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which  were  still  at  a  considerable  distance,  he  shut  it  up  with 
a  slam. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Those,  if  I 
mistake  not,  are  Sooloo  pirates,  and  bloodthirsty  villains  they 
are.  I  wish  our  friends  were  on  shore ;  but  we  must  hurry 
back  to  the  house,  and  get  our  valuables  packed  up  as  fast  as 
we  can.  I  do  not  think  they  will  follow  us  far  inland ;  but  if 
they  do,  we  must  be  prepared  for  them." 

"  Had  we  not  better  at  once  hasten  to  the  hill  we  fixed  ^ 
upon,  and  begin  to  fortify  it,"  I  asked.     "  They  are  not  likely 
to  make  their  way  there  in  a  hurry,  and  we  shall  probably 
have  time  to  put  it  into  a  fair  state  of  defence." 

"  The  best  thing  we  can  do,  Walter,"  he  answered.  "  I 
only  hope  the  good  Frau  will  not  go  into  fits  with  alarm ;  and 
as  we  will  take  the  way  by  which  we  came  the  other  day — 
along  our  torrent  road — we  shall  at  all  events  have  a  good 
start  of  our  invaders." 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  house.  I  found  that 
Oliver  had  gradually  broken  the  news  to  my  sister  and  Grace, 
as  well  as  to  the  Frau,  and  they  were  now  all  prepared  for  what- 
ever might  be  arranged.  They  were  already  indeed  busily 
employed  in  making  up  bundles  of  such  things  as  were  likely 
to  be  most  required.     Mr.  Hooker  was  now  all  life  and  spirits. 

"  The  first  thing  we  require,  remember,  is  a  good  supply  of 
provisions  and  ammunition.  Those  are  the  chief  necessaries. 
Water  we  cannot  icarry,  but  I  hope  we  may  find  it  on  the  hill. 
At  all  events,  let  us  take  care  to  have  some  pitchers  to  con- 
tain it.  Then  some  cooking  apparatus,  seeing  we  cannot  eat 
our  provisions  raw.  Then  we  shall  require  some  bedding 
for  you  young  ladies.  We  can  rough  it  well  enough  on  the 
ground." 

We  had  made  some  progress  in  our  preparations,  when 
Mr.    Thudicumb    and    Dick    Tarbox    arrived.      With    their 
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assistance  we  got  on  still  more  rapidly.  Roger  Trew  had 
remained  on  the  beach  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  sap- 
posed  pirates.  The  boxes  of  collections  were  at  onoe  carried 
to  a  place  of  concealment  which  had  been  arranged,  and  a  few 
other  articles  which  were  likely  to  excite  the  capidity  of  the 
pirates.  All  things  were  now  ready  for  commencing  oar 
march,  but  we  were  unwilling  to  b^n  it  till  we  ascertained 
that  we  were  really  likely  to  be  attacked.  We  were  still  in 
hopes  that  the  pirates  might  pass  by,  or  land  on  some  other 
part  of  the  coast  where  they  were  not  likely  to  find  any  traces 
which  might  lead  them  to  the  house. 

"  Quick,  quick  1  haste  away  I "  cried  a  yoice,  and  Boger 
Trew  was  seen  running  up  as  fast  as  his  1^;8  could  carry  him 
to  the  house.  "  The  pirates  have  seen  the  wreck,  and  are  pull- 
ing in  fast  towards  it,"  he  exclaimed. 

We  were  all  now  in  rapid  movement.  Mr.  Sedgwick  led 
the  way,  as  knowing  the  country  best ;  followed  by  the  Frau 
and  the  two  girls,  with  Oliver  and  I  to  assist  them.  Mr. 
Hooker  came  next,  carrying  his  gun,  and  as  much  ammunition 
and  provisions  as  he  could  strap  on  to  his  back.  The  two 
coloured  men  and  Roger  Trew  came  next,  well  armed;  Mr. 
Thudicumb  and  Dick  Tarbox  bringing  up  the  rear,  with 
Merlin,  who  seemed  to  consider  that  the  post  of  danger  and 
honour.  Several  of  the  tamer  animals  had  been  let  loose,  and 
now  followed  us,  a  buffalo  and  babirusa  following  behind,  two 
deer  keeping  close  to  Emily  and  Grace,  whose  especial 
favourites  they  were.  Several  monkeys  flung  themselves  alon^: 
the  branches  over  our  heads,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  their 
kindred  whom  they  met  on  the  road.  Several  tame  jungle 
cocks  and  hens  ran  in  and  out  among  our  feet.  Indeed,  so 
attached  had  all  the  more  tameable  animals  become  to  our  uncle, 
that  they  would  follow  at  his  call,  wherever  he  went.  We  had 
representatives,  therefore,  of  a  large  number  of  the  creatures 
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inhabiting  those  regions.  As  soon  as  we  reached  the  high 
road  I  have  described  along  the  rocky  but  dry  stream,  we 
halted,  to  conceal  as  much  as  possible  the  place  whore  we 
entered  it  from  view,  by  placing  boughs  at  the  entrance  and 
strewing  the  ground  thickly  with  leaves,  retreating  backwards 
as  we  did  so.  This  done,  we  again  moved  forward  at  a  rapid 
rate.  The  men  could  not  march  more  easily,  in  reality,  than 
the  weaker  members  of  our  party,  as  they  were  all  heavily 
laden.  We  had  gone  some  way,  when  Mr.  Sedgwick  thought 
of  despatching  Tanda  as  a  scont  to  bring  us  information 
of  what  the  Malays  .were  about.  We  should  thus  run 
less  risk  of  being  taken  by  surprise.  Our  road  was  far 
from  even,  or  such  as  would  have  suited  delicately-nurtured 
people,  but  fortunately  even  the  girls  had  become  accustomed 
to  rough  walking,  and  made  no  complaint  of  the  difficulties. 
Now  and  then  we  had  to  descend  into  a  hollow,  now  to  scramble 
over  some  huge  boulders.  More  tlian  once,  scorpions,  centi- 
pedes, snakes,  and  other  reptiles,  started  up  from  under  the 
rocks.  We  each  of  us,  I  should  have  said,  earned  pieces 
of  ratan  in  our  hands,  which  against  such  enemies  proved  use- 
ful weapons,  as  a  well-aimed  blow  with  a  ratan  at  even  a  largo 
fmake  will  turn  it  aside.  Our  numbers,  also,  kept  the  larger 
serpents  and  beasts  of  prey  at  a  distance. 

We  had  still  some  way  further  to  go,  before  we  could  reach 
our  proposed  fort,  when  we  who  were  in  advance  heard  a 
loud  rustling  in  the  underwood  near  us.  We  called  to  Mr. 
Sedgwick.  He  turned  round  and  peered  in  among  the  trees. 
Nothing  could  be  seen.  "  Perhaps  Merlin  will  find  the  crea- 
ture, whatever  it  is."  I  called  Merlin  up,  and  he  instantly 
understood  what  he  was  to  do.  My  uncle  was  unwilling  to 
fire,  lest  the  sound  of  the  shot  might  be  heard  by  the  pirates. 
He  told  the  men,  however,  to  be  ready  to  use  their  bamboo 
spears,  which  might  keep  even  a  tiger  at  bay.      Suddenly 
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Merlin  began  to  bark  furiously.  Now  he  darted  forward,  now 
he  retreated.  There  was  evidently  some  animal  concealed 
there.  '*  Shout ! "  cried  my  uncle ;  ''  that  may  poasibly  itmie 
it.*'  yTe  did  so,  when  Merlin  having  pushed  aidde  some 
boughs,  we  saw  lurking  among  them  a  huge  tiger.  The  crea- 
ture was  apparently  alarmed  at  seeing  so  many  enemies,  and 
unaccustomed  to  the  sound  of  the  dog's  voice,  could  not  make 
out  what  it  was.  The  underwood,  also,  was  so  thick  that  he 
was  entangled  am(»ig  it,  and  could  not  make  his  UAual  spring. 

*'  I  am  sorely  tempted  to  fire,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hooker. 

"  Do  not  till  it  is  absolutely  necessary,"  said  my  uncle. 

The  animal  was  moving  slowly.along,  apparently  trying  to 
hide  itself,  as  a  cat  does  when  in  search  of  its  prey.  Presratly 
it  caught  sight  of  several  of  our  party  with  their  formidable 
looking  spears  pointed  towards  it.  It  seemed  for  once  to  con- 
sider discretion  the  better  part  of  valour,  and  an  open  space 
appearing  on  one  side,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  creep 
more  rapidly,  and  then  bound  away  into  the  distant  part  of 
the  forest. 

We  had  no  other  adventure  of  importance  till  we  reached 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  up  which  we  wound  our  way.  At  the 
steeper  part,  however,  Oliver  and  I,  as  well  as  the  girls  and 
the  Frau,  found  it  impossible  to  carry  our  burdens.  "  Put 
them  down,  young  people,"  said  Dick  Tarbox,  "and  we 
will  come  back  for  them.  You  get  up  yourselves."  At  length 
we  reached  the  top,  and  piled  our  goods  in  the  centre. 

"  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  clear  away  some  of  this 
brushwood,"  said  Mr.  Thudicumb.  "  Were  it  not  that  we 
might  point  out  where  we  are  to  the  enemy,  the  quickest  way 
would  be  by  burning  it." 

However,  the  men  with  their  axes  soon  cleared  off  a  suffi- 
cient space  on  which  we  might  build  our  huts ;  and  this  done, 
they  set  to  work  cutting  down  thick  stakes  to  form  our  pro- 
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posed  palisade.  At  this  Oliver  and  I,  as  well  as  Mr.  Hooker 
and  our  uncle,  worked  away,  the  Frau,  Emily,  and  Grace  carry- 
ing them  up  as  we  cut  them,  and  placing  them  ready  to  be 
driven  into  the  ground. '  For  some  distance  roimd  the  hill  the 
rocks  were  so  precipitous,  that  we  had  no  fear  of  being  attacked 

* 

on  those  sides.  We  therefore  first  fortified  the  paii;  where  the 
slope  was  more  gradual;  and  we  hoped  that,  should  our  ammu- 
nition last,  we  might  be  able  to  keep  a  large  number  at  bay. 
We  continued  working  on  in  spite  of  fatigue,  the  Frau  and  her 
assistants  bringing  us  a  draught  of  water,  or  a  piece  of  sago 
cake  to  recruit  our  strength.  Thus  in  a  short  time  we  had  a 
considerable  number  of  stakes  ready  for  use.  Mr.  Thudicumb 
and  the  other  men  now  began  driving  them  in,  while  the  two 
gentlemen,  with  Oliver  and  I,  continued  cutting  more  stakes. 

By  this  time  we  were  anxiously  looking  out  for  the  appear- 
ance of  Tanda.  Already  some  progress  had  been  made  with  the 
fortifications,  and  Mr.  Thudicumb  expressed  his  opinion  that 
even  should  the  pirates  appear  at  once,  they  would  afford  us 
great  assistance  in  keeping  them  at  bay.  The  remainder  of 
our  stakes  were  now  brought  up,  and  we  were  still  driving 
them  in,  when,  the  sun  setting,  darkness  began  to  steal  over 
the  forest. 

"  And  all  this  time  we  have  not  thought  of  a  shelter  for  you, 
young  ladies ! "  said  Mr.  Hooker.  "  That  must  be  our  next 
consideration.'' 

We  accordingly  hastened  down  the  hill,  and  brought  up  a 
quantity  of  the  huge  palm  leaves  which  I  have  before  described, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  bamboos,  and  with  these  we  soon  erected 
a  hut  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  Frau  and  the  girls.  For 
ourselves,  we  agreed  that,  as  we  should  have  to  work  all  night, 
it  mattered  nothing  our  having  no  shelter.  We  found,  indeed, 
the  night  air,  in  that  elevated  spot,  thoroughly  dry,  cool,  and 
refreshing ;  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  labour  wo  had  already  gone 
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through,  we  were  well  able  to  continue  it.  Having  at  length 
driven  in  the  stakes  all  round,  we  commenced  an  embankment. 
The  outer  crust  of  the  soil  looked  hard  and  dry  enough  ;  baft 
we  soon  found,  on  digging  down,  that  it  was  sufficiently  soft 
to  enable  us  to  get  our  spades  into  it  without  difficulty. 
^   '*  What  can  have  become  of  Tanda?"  said  Mr.  Sedgwick. 

"  I  hope  the  tiger  has  not  carried  him  off,"  I  oould  not  help 
saying. 

'*  No  fear  of  that,"  was  the  answer.  "  The  tiger  is  not 
likely  to  return  to  the  spot  from  whence  we  drove  him,  and 
Tanda  has  so  quick  an  ear  that  he  would  easily  get  out  of  the 
creature's  way.  It  is  more  likely-  that  he  has  ventured  too 
near  the  pirates,  and  been  captured." 

*'  I  am  afraid,  then,  that  he  will  betray  us  to  them,"  observed 
Mr.  Thudicumb. 

"  I  think  not,"  answered  our  uncle.  "  He  is  a  faithful 
fellow,  and  I  believe  that  he  would  rather  be  torn  in  pieces 
than  do  so." 

These  remarks  were  made  while  we  were  taking  a  few 
mouth fuls  of  food,  and  resting  for  an  instant  from  our  toils. 
Just  then  the  sound  of  a  voice  reached  our  ears.  Mr.  Sedg- 
wick shouted  in  return. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  "here  comes  Tanda;'*  and  directly 
afterwards  a  human  form  was  seen  climbing  the  side  of  the 
hill.  He  stopped,  and  again  uttered  an  exclamation  as  he 
approached  the  fortification. 

"  lie  thinks  it  is  the  work  of  magic,"  answered  Mr.  Sedg- 
wick, "  and  scarcely  likes  to  enter  the  circle."  Mr.  Sedgwick 
then  spoke  a  few  more  words  to  Tanda,  who  now  came  for- 
ward with  greater  confidence.  We  had  left  a  small  opening 
on  one  side  for  going  in  and  out,  and  by  this  Tanda  entered 
the  fort.  An  earnest  conversation  ensued  between  him  and 
his  master,  who  explained  that  the  pirates,  after  proceeding 
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some  way  along  the  coast,  had  caught  sight  of  the  wreck ;  that 
they  had  pulled  close  up  to  it,  and  then  gone  on  board.  They 
had  also  visited  Flagstaff  Rock,  and  hauled  down  the  flag,  bt 
which  they  had  taken  possession.  They  had  been  till  dark 
engaged  in  plundering  the  wreck.  Not  finding,  however, 
any  good  landing-place,  they  had  pulled  away  along  the 
shore,  happily  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  where  our 
vessel  was  building.  Tanda  had  then  followed  them.  Having 
anchored  their  prows  in  the  sheltered  bay,  they  had,  as  is 
their  custom,  landed  and  encamped.  He  had  left  them  all 
busily  engaged  cooking  and  eating  their  food,  so  that  there  was 
no  fear  of  their  moving  that  night.  It  was  but  too  probable, 
however,  that  they  would  return  to  the  wreck  on  the  following 
morning.  We  could  only  hope  that  there  would  be  too  much 
sea  on  the  rocks  to  enable  them  to  land  near  the  house. 

This  information  was  satisfactory,  and  we  agreed  that  the 
probabilities  of  their  attacking  us  were  less  than  we  had  sup- 
posed. We  accordingly  lay  down  to  rest  for  a  short  time,  till 
the  return  of  daylight  should  enable  us  the  better  to  recom- 
mence our  labours.  Two  of  our  party,  however,  stood  as 
sentries  during  the  remainder  of  the  night,  to  give  timely 
notice  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  should  the  pirates  have 
discovered  us. 

As  soon  as  it  was  daylight  Tanda  again  went  out  to  watch 
their  proceedings,  taking  some  sago  and  a  little  cocoa,  to  enable 
him  to  remain  out  as  long  as  necessary  without  returning.  Wc, 
having  breakfasted,  recommenced  our  labours,  and  at  length 
had  finished  the  fort  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Thudicumb. 
We  had  now,  however,  to  dig  some  pits,  in  one  of  which  the 
ladies  might  be  sheltered  should  we  be  attacked,  while  in  the 
other  we  might  stow  our  ammunition. 

"But  we  are  ready  to  run  every  risk  you  do,"  said  Emily, 
when  she  understood  what  we  were  about. 

(267.)  28 
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We  however  persnaded  her  that  it  would  be  mnoh  more  to 
our  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  Frau  and  they  were  in  safety, 
should  bullets  be  flying  about.  "  Besides,  Miss  EmOyi  if  any 
of  us  are  wounded,  we  must  look  to  you  to  attend  to  us,"  ssid 
Oliver. 

She  gave  a  glance  up  at  Oliver's  face.  "  Oh,  I  pray  that 
may  not  be,"  she  observed.  "  How  dreadful  to  think  that, 
although  we  have  done  no  one  any  harm,  we  run  a  risk  of 
having  to  fight  those  savage  men." 

The  tops  of  the  trees  can^g  so  short  a  distance  above  our 
hill,  that  Mr.  Thudicumb  thought,  by  erecting  a  post  in  the 
centre,  we  might  have  a  good  look-out  over  the  sea.  The 
idea  was  so  excellent,  that  we  accordingly  at  once  went  down 
the  hill  to  obtain  a  tall  and  straight  tree  for  the  purpose.  A 
little  way  down  the  liill  were  some  beautiful  cotton-trees. 
Altlioiigh  the  trunk  of  the  largest  was  not  more  than  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  it  rose  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet,  which  we 
thought  would  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  The  bark  was  of 
light  olive-grccn,  remarkably  smooth  and  fair.  The  limbs 
shot  out  in  whirls,  at  right  angles  to  the  trunk ;  and  as  they 
were  separated  by  a  considerable  space,  they  would  form,  we 
agreed,  steps  by  which  to  mount  to  the  top.  These  trees 
appeared  to  great  advantage,  rising  out  of  the  thick  jungle 
amidst  which  they  grew.  The  fruit,  I  may  as  well  observe,  is 
a  pod,  and  the  fibrous  substance  within  it  greatly  resembles 
cotton.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  can  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose;  but  Mr.  Hooker  and  our  uncle  employed  it  for 
stuffing  the  birds  they  killed.  We  soon  had  one  of  these 
trees  down,  and  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  fort.  We  stayed  it 
up  by  ropes,  while  another  rope  hanging  from  the  top  enabled 
us  to  ascend  without  difficulty.  Our  rope,  I  should  say,  was 
formed  from  the  fibre  of  the  goniiti  or  sagaru  palm-tree.  The 
large  petioles  of  this  tree  spread  out  at  the  base  into  broad 
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fibrous  sheets,  which  enclose  the  trunk.  It  is  from  this 
material  that  the  natives  of  these  regions  manufacture  the  coir- 
rope.  It  is  a  very  coarse,  rough  style  of  rope,  for  the  fibres 
soon  break,  and  projecting  in  every  direction,  make  it  difficult 
to  handle.  We  had  an  abundance  of  this  palm  growing  on 
the  hill-side,  as  it  prefers  higher  land  than  the  cocoa-nut.  Its 
most  valuable  property  is,  being  almost  indestructible  in  water. 
Among  the  fibres  there  are  some  coarser  ones,  with  which  the 
Dyaks  of  Borneo  manufacture  arrows  for  their  blow-pipes,  and 
occasionally  the  Malays  use  them  for  pins.  Interwoven  with 
them  is  a  mass  of  small  fibre  almost  as  soft  as  cotton.  This, 
from  its  combustible  nature,  is  used  as  tinder.  From  the  tree, 
also,  a  refreshing  beverage  is  extracted.  The  flower  part  is 
cut  off  with  a  knife,  when  the  sap  which  issues  is  gathered  in 
a  bamboo  cup.  It  is  now  of  a  slightly  acid  and  bitter  taste, 
resembling  the  thin  part  of  butter-milk.  When  this  is  allowed 
to  ferment,  it  becomes  what  the  natives  call  tuak — a  very 
intoxicating  beverage,  of  which  they  are  very  fond.  The 
seeds  grow  in  such  large  bunches,  that  one  alone  is  as  much 
as  two  men  can  carry.  The  envelopes  of  these  seeds  contain 
a  poisonous  juice,  in  which  the  natives  dip  their  arrows. 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  we  manufactured  a  supply  of  this 
rope  for  our  look-out  post.  As  soon  as  it  was  erected,  Roger 
Trew  climbed  to  the  top. 

"  Capital !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  There  is  the  sea  away  on 
two  sides  of  us,  though  as  to  the  pirates,  I  can  see  nothing  of 
them.  Maybe  they  are  near  the  wreck,  and  that's  too  close 
in  to  be  seen.'' 

We  thought  that  perhaps  by  erecting  a  higher  post  we 
might  obtain  a  better  view,  but  when  Mr.  Thndicumb  went  up, 
he  calculated  that  the  trees  were  far  too  high  near  the  shore 
to  enable  us  to  do  this.  We  all  in  succession  went  up  to  have 
a  look  at  the  blue  sea ;  but  it  was  then  agreed  that  the  post 
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might  posfdlly  lie  seen  by  our  enemies,  and  we  therefore  rI 
once  lowered  it,  but  ki^pt  it  road;  to  set  up  iig&iii  in  cue  of 
need.  We  liad  been  so  much  occupied  in  prepBring  our  fort, 
that  we  lind  thought  little  ofcnting  or  drinking. 

''What  we  do  for  water?"  esclaitued  the  Fran,  bringing  » 
Ittr^  shell  into  our  mid«t.     "  This  is  tbe  lost  we  have  got ! " 

"  I  mUBl  blame  myself  for  my  forget  fulness,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Bedgwick.  "  We  ought  to  have  lost  no  time  in  Besrchiog  for 
water.  If  one  of  you  will  come  with  a  spade,  we  will  go  ont 
at  once  to  look  for  it,  while  the  rest  continue  at  the  wodc  io 
the  tort." 

I  volunteered  to  accompany  my  uncle.  "  But  we  may  re- 
quiru  ft  stiongpr  di^er  than  you  are,  Walter,"  lie  sftiJ,  mill 
fixed  on  Roger  Trew. 

Roger,  throwing  his  spade  over  his  shoulder  in  navry 
fashion,  answered,  "  I  am  ready,  sir." 

"  Well,  you  can  come  too  then,"  gaid  my  uncle  to  me. 
"  You  may  bring  your  gun,  though,  in  case  of  neceasity.  We 
must  remember  not  to  fire  if  it  can  be  helped." 

As  only  one  iron  spade  could  be  spared,  my  uncle  and  1 
armed  ourselves  with  a  couple  which  we  had  formed  out  ol 
bamboo,  and  which  might  assist  Roger  should  we  have  to  dig 
deep.  We  took  our  way  down  the  hill,  and  as  we  looked  op 
we  agreed  that  our  fort  presented  a  very  satisfactory  appear- 
ance, and  that,  probably,  should  we  be  discovered,  the  euemy 
would  be  wary  before  they  attacked  us ;  indeed,  they  would 
very  likely  suppose  from  its  appearance  that  our  numbers  were 
far  greater  than  they  were  in  reality.  As  those  people  fight 
for  plunder,  and  never  for  glory  or  mere  victory,  they  would, 
we  hoped,  take  their  departure  without  attempting  an  ts- 
aault.  This  cheered  our  spirits.  We  had  arranged  that 
should  Tandft  return  with  any  important  nevn,  wo  were  to  be 
instantly  summoned,  though  as  the  fort,  should  we  proeeeil 
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into  the  forest,  woald  be  completely  hid  from  our  sight,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  some  one  to  be  sent  after  ns.  Oliver 
agreed  to  come.  My  uncle  examined  the  ground  as  we  pro- 
ceeded, now  telling  Roger  to  dig  a  hole  here,  now  there ;  but 
no  water  was  found.  He  therefore  said  that  it  would  be  of 
no  use  digging  more,  as  the  hill  was  evidently  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  no  water  would  be  contained  within  it. 

"  Let  us  go  on  further,  however,"  he  observed.  "  If  a  stream 
does  not  flow  there,  at  all  events  a  spring  may  be  found.'' 

The  ground  as  we  advanced  grew  softer,  and  the  herbage 
greener  and  greener. 

"  Stay,"  he  said ;  "  I  think  some  animal  must  be  there ! 
We  will  advance  cautiously.'* 

As  we  proceeded  my  uncle  signed  us  to  stop,  and  looking 
along  the  boughs,  a  huge  black  creature  appeared  before  us, 
digging  his  snout  into  the  ground. 

"  That's  a  huge  pig,"  whispered  Roger  to  me. 

"  A  pig,  man  I  "  answered  my  uncle.  "  That  is  no  less  a 
creature  than  a  rhinoceros  1 " 

We  watched  it  for  some  time,  afraid  of  moving  lest  we 
might  draw  its  attention  towards  us.  Sometimes  these 
creatures  are  savage,  and  will  attack  man.  At  length,  how- 
ever, it  began  to  move  off  in  an  opposite  direction  to  where 
we  were  posted. 

"  A  rifle-ball  would  do  little  to  stop  that  fellow,"  said  my 
uncle;  "but  we  may  possibly  yet  capture  him,  and  I  should 
like  to  obtain  his  skeleton,  though  I  may  not  add  him  to  my 
menagerie." 

"  But  we  have  come  to  search  for  water,"  I  suggested. 

"  To  be  sure  we  have,"  answered  my  uncle.  "  I  was  for- 
getting that.  Here,  at  this  very  spot,  I  am  sure  we  shall  And 
it  without  having  to  dig  very  deep." 

Roger  Trew  instantly  dug  his  spade  into  the  ground,  and 
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began  enei;g:elically  throwing  up  the  earth.  It  grew  softer 
and  softer  as  he  proceeded,  I  helping  him  with  1117  bamboo. 
Mj  uDcle  had  meantime  cut  down  a  tall  bamboo,  the  end  of 
whieh  be  nharpened,  and  he  dow  came  hack  and  forced  it  into 
the  ground.  Drawing  it  up,  the  end  was  perfectly  wet. 
"  This  is  eucouraging  1  "  he  exclaimed  ;  and  Roger  and  I 
now  setting  to  work  with  greater  energy,  at  length  a  little 
whitish- looking  liquid  came  welling  up.  A  larger  quantity 
appeared  as  we  dug  deeper  and  deeper,  and  at  length  tre  liad 
an  ample  supply  to  Ull  the  shell  we  had  brought  for  that 
purpose.  It  was  somewhat  like  dirty  milk;  but  my  uncl« 
aaid  it  was  wholesome,  and  if  allnwed  to  settle,  that  it  wouM 
become  perfectly  clear.  After  resting  a  little  the  upper  part 
became  purer,  and  from  tliix  we  tliaiikrull}'  quenched  uur 
thirst.  As  our  well  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
foi't,  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry  up  a  supply,  for  should  we 
be  besieged,  it  might  he  difficult  to  reach  it. 

"  Now,"  said  my  uncle,  "  aa  our  friends  are  not  absolutely 
suffering  from  thirst,  we  may  as  well  try  and  catch  the  rhinu- 

"  What !  make  chase  after  it  ?  "  asked  Roger. 

"  No ;  the  creature  is  sure  to  come  back  here,  and  we  will 
make  a  trap," 

"  A  hard  job  to  make  one  strong  cimugh  to  catch  tli»t 
brute,"  answered  Roger. 

"  Very  little  strength  is  required,"  said  my  uncle,  "  Will 
your  spade  and  my  axe  we  can  quickly  make  it.  Here,  let 
me  set  to  work  and  dig  1 " 

B(^r,  however,  would  not  hear  of  that,  and  he  and  I  com- 
menced under  my  uncle's  directions,  who  aided  us  in  digging* 
pit  about  the  size  of  the  rhinoceros,  the  earth  around  being 
somewhat  soft  and  slimy.  In  the  meantime  the  water  in  our 
well  had  not  only  bubbled  up,  but  settled  down,  and  was 
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perfectly  sweet  and  clear.  Under  Mr.  Sedgwick'n  directions, 
we  covered  over  the  pit  with  boughti  and  leaves,  bo  tliat  the 
hollow  below  was  not  vinible. 

"The  nest  time  Mr.  Rhinoceros  comes  this  way,  he  will 
find  himself  prevented  from  proceeding  on  his  jonroey," 
observed  my  uncle.  "  I  have  seen  the  creature  caught  in  a 
pit  like  this,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  oura  will  suc- 
ceed." 

We  now  filled  the  shells  we  had  brought  with  water,  and 
slinking  them  on  a  bamboo,  proceeded  back  to  the  fort. 


CHAPTER  xxvrn. 


^HE  party  wlio  had  remained  in  the  fort  had  mule 
I  progress  in  strengthening  it,  and  we  now  Mt 
jiirsplves  prepared  for  the  piralea'  reception. 

"Wa  §hall  have  no  difficulty  in  beating  them 
back,"  I  observed  to  Mr,  Thadicumb,  "  with  a  fort 
like  this  for  our  protection." 

"  I  hope  not,  Walter,"  he  answered ;  "  but  they  are  fierce 
and  desperate  fellows,  and  they  may  use  means  for  our  destniC' 
tion  which  we  little  expect.  Still  it  is  our  duty  to  be  pre- 
pared and  to  fight  to  the  last.     We  can  do  no  more  I  " 

"  But  if  they  conquer  us  what  will  Emily  and  Once  and 
the  poor  Frau  do  ?  " 

"  We  must  leave  that  in  God'a  hands,  Walter,"  answered 
the  mate,  "  We  must  fight  like  men,  and  not  yield  while  )il« 
rematna.  If  we  are  all  killed,  he  will  take  care  of  the  helplen 
ones  who  are  trusting  in  him." 

Tanda  at  this  time  had  not  returned,  and  we  were  once  more 
afraid  that  he  had  been  caught  by  the  pirates.  At  length  my 
uncle's  anxiety  to  ascertain  what  was  going  on  made  him  re- 
solve to  act  out  to  try  and  get  auffioiently  near  them  to  watch 
their  movements.  I  begged  to  accompany  him.  If  you  do, 
you  must  promise  one  thing — to  keep  behind  me ;  and  should  I 
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be  captured,  to  make  your  escape,  and  carry  back  news  to  the 
camp  of  what  has  occurred/'  he  observed. 

I  of  course  willingly  gave  the  promise  he  desired.  While 
we  were  speaking,  we  saw,  rising  in  the  distance,  a  thin 
column  of  smoke.  It  rose  higher  and  higher  in  the  sky.  All 
those  in  the  fort  gazed  anxiously  towards  it. 

"  They  have  discovered  the  house,  and  set  it  on  fire,"  observed 
Mr.  Hooker.  "  Oh,  what  treasures  they  are  destroying — the 
ignorant  savages  I  and  yet,  I  am  afraid,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances our  own  countrymen  would  not  behave  much 
better.  They  are  not  likely  to  appreciate  such  treasures  more 
than  these  dark-skinned  Asiatics." 

*'  I  am  not  quite  so  certain  that  that  is  the  house  on  fire/' 
observed  Mr.  Sedgwick,  after  watching  the  smoke  for  some 
time.  '*  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  it  was  the  brig  that 
is  burning.  The  smoke,  in  this  clear  atmosphere,  is  seen  a  long 
way  off ;  and  though  my  house  would  burn  rapidly  enough,  I 
scarcely  think  it  would  send  up  such  dense  volumes  as  are  now 
ascending  to  the  blue  sky.  What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Thudi- 
cnmb  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  the  smoke  is  somewhat  to  the 
right  of  the  house,  and  further  off  ?  " 

**  I  have  been  watching  it  attentively,"  said  the  mate,  "  and 
I  agree  with  you,  sir." 

"  Still,  as  the  wind  is  off  shore,  and  there  will  be  no  surf  in 
our  bay,  I  am  afraid  the  fellows  will  very  likely  land  there ;  and 
if  so,  it  will  not  be  long  before  they  discover  the  house," 
observed  Mr.  Sedgwick.  "  However,  come  along,  Walter,  and 
we  will  try  to  ascertain  the  true  state  of  the  case." 

My  uncle,  charging  our  friends  to  be  on  the  alert,  set  off 
down  the  hill,  rifle  in  hand;  and  I,  bidding  farewell  to  Emily 
and  Grace,  followed  him.  I  soon  caught  him  up,  and  we  made 
our  way  along  our  torrent  road.  We  calculated  that  we  should 
have  ample  time  to  get  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house 
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■nd  retnm  to  the  tort  before  AmA.  1  could  not  help  recoUcct- 
ing  the  tiger  we  had  aeen  on  wnr  itay  up,  and  the  numotou 
■erpents  which  I  knew  were  eiswling  about  in  all  diroctiOM. 
Hy  nnde,  however,  aeemed  utterly  indifferent  to  them.  W« 
h*d  got  to  the  end  of  our  torrent  rond,  and  were  workiitg  oat 
way  through  the  jnngle,  when  the  sound  oE  hnmau  voioit 
reached  onr  ears.  On  this,  iiiBte«d  bf  going  straight  forwud. 
my  nncle  turned  to  the  right  towards  the  sea.  I  folloued 
him,  literally  crawling  on  hands  and  feet,  eomcthing  in  th« 
hahion  of  the  monkeyi,  ^m  bongh  to  bough  amid  the  thick  en- 
tanglement of  the  forest;  RometimM  close  down  to  the  ground, 
though  not  often  mora  than  a  few  feet  above  it.  I  oould  not 
help  having  a  fear  that  tn  those  ^acfs  there  oftAn  lurtod  llw 
fearful  python;  while  some  dark  pools  over  which  we  crawM 
might,  I  thought  it  more  than  possible,  harbour  a  hemifl 
alligator  or  8ome  olher  monster. 

We  had  gone  Eome  distance,  mov^og  an  noiselessly  ta  |M» 
sible,  when  my  uncle  stopped  and  looked  eagerly  forwnnl, 
keeping  his  body  concealed  behind  a  bough.  I  imitated  liif 
example.  Our  worst  anticipations  were  realized.  In  t^ 
distance  I  could  see  the  brig  buming  furiou.sly,  while  along- 
ude  the  rocks  lay  several  long  prows  with  Hwivel  giius  in  iheir 
bows,  and  their  general  appearance  betokening  them  to  1^ 
what  we  supposed,  pirates  of  Sooloo.  A  namber  of  thA  orar 
were  on  the  beach,  while  others,  in  a  compact  body,  «■• 
making  their  way  np  the  road  in  the  diroctlon  of  tlM  hoHtt 
They  were  fierce-looking  fellows,  armed  with  kriasesaadMPorii 
as  well  as  spears  and  long  bows.  They  were  ehovting  to  wA 
other,  and  evidently  expected,  from  the  appearaooe  of  fte 
road,  that  they  were  approaching  some  village  whidi  tk^ 
hoped  to  sack.  We  watched  them  for  some  time.  Fortanataly 
they  were  making  so  much  noise  that  they  were  not  likely  to 
hoar  us,  even  should  they  pass  quite  near.    My  uncle,  therefore, 
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turning  round,  led  by  the  way  we  had  come.  I  found  that  he 
was  approaching  as  near  the  house  as  the.  thick  brushwood 
would  allow.  I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  shout  of  savage  de- 
light the  pirates  set  up  when  they  came  in  sight  of  our  peace- 
ful abode.  They  instantly  rushed  forward,  sending  a  shower 
of  an*ow8  before  them,  and  shrieking  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 
It  was  somewhat  trying  to  my  companion's  temper  to  see  them 
rushing  up  the  steps  of  the  house  and  along  the  verandah  into 
the  rooms.  I  was  glad  we  had  left  Merlin  behind  us,  for  he 
would  probably  not  have  restrained  himself,  but  would  have 
rushed  forward  and  betrayed  our  whereabouts.  My  uncle  did 
not  move  from  the  spot,  but  continued  to  peer  out  from  among 
the  bushes.  The  pirates  who  had  first  reached  the  house  were 
seen  going  in  and  out  at  all  the  doors  like  a  troop  of  monkeys. 
They  now  came  to  the  verandah  and  shouted  out  to  the  others. 
They  were  evidently  disappointed  at  finding  no  one  within.  I 
could  not  help  feeling  pleased,  however,  that  they  were  not 
likely  to  find  anything  which  they  would  look  upon  as  valu- 
able, however  much  the  articles  might  be  prized  by  the  owners. 
In  a  short  time  those  who  had  been  on  the  beach  came  up,  and 
now  they  all  rushed  in  together,  and  we  could  hear  them  shout- 
ing to  each  other  as  they  ran  about  seeking  for  booty.  Their 
shouts  of  satisfaction  were  soon  changed  to  cries  of  disap- 
pointment and  rage,  as  they  found  that  everything  they  prized 
had  been  carried  off.  Some  of  the  provisions,  however,  which 
had  been  left  behind  were  at  length  discovered;  and  before 
long  they  found  their  way  to  the  menagerie.  This  seemed  to 
astonish  them  not  a  little.  Several  of  the  creatures,  however, 
having  been  left  without  food,  were  howling  piteously.  At 
last  I  caught  sight  of  a  fellow  rubbing  away  with  two  pieces 
of  bamboo,  and  I  knew  well  enough  that  he  was  striking  a 
light.  Another  brought  some  dried  boughs,  and  they  soon  had  a 
torch  twisted  up  and  blazing  away .  Uttering  a  shout  of  triumph , 
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one  of  tliem  mxheil  up  the  steps  of  the  houtte  witli  a  blazing 
torch,  and  ran  rouuil  it,  setting  fire  to  the  light  wood-work 
Hod  thatch.  It  rapidly  caught,  and  the  flames  darting  out 
in  all  directions,  tlie  whole  houae  was  soon  furiously  blazing 
away.  Some  of  the  men  uho  had  been  inside  ruslied  out,  reel- 
ing OS  if  they  were  drunk,  and  I  gucaied  that  they  hail  get 
hold  of  some  of  the  arrack  which  had  been  kept  for  preserving 
spt'cimens.  They  now  began  to  dance  round  the  houae,  shout- 
ing and  shrieking  a»  if  in  delight  at  the  destruclion  they  had 
wrought.  Some  of  them,  however,  were  hid  from  our  view 
by  the  building,  go  that  we  could  not  see  what  they  were  about. 
Presently  tlieir  Bhrieke  and  crieB  seemed  to  increase,  and  wt 
saw  those  from  the  other  side  of  the  building  ecampering  awaj 
as  fast  as  their  logs  could  carry  them,  apparently  in  a  panic. 
The  rest  followed.  Away  they  went,  each  man  tumbling  over 
the  other,  and  caring  only  for  his  own  safety.  I  really  think 
that  at  that  moment,  had  our  whole  party  been  together,  we 
might  have  rushed  out  and  cut  tbem  to  pieces.  I  heard  my 
uncle  utter  a  low  chuckle  of  laughter,  and  presently  there  issueil 
from  behind  the  building  his  huge  python,  hissing  furiously, 
and  making  its  way  at  a  rapid  rate  along  the  ground,  as  if  in 
pursuit  of  the  pirates. 

"  The  fellows  have  set  bis  cage  on  fire,  and  the  creature  has 
made  his  escape  from  the  flames,"  said  my  uncle.  "  He  is 
wisely  rushing  to  the  nearest  water  to  cool  himself,  and  I 
suspect  bo  thinks  less  of  attacking  them  than  of  soothing  his 
wounds." 

The  python,  however,  as  he  was  speaking,  began  to  move 
slower  and  slower,  He  evidently  had  considerable  diGBenlty 
in  working  his  way  over  the  ground.  Presently  his  head, 
hitherto  erect,  sunk  down,  and  he  lay  stretched  out  at  bis  full 
length  apparently  dead. 

''  It  will  be  as  well,"  said  my  uncle,  "  to  make  our  way  back 
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to  the  fort,  for  these  fellows  will  soon  recover  from  their  panic, 
and  will  suspect  that  the  owners  of  the  house  are  not  far  off. 
We  cannot  remain  long  concealed  from  them,  for  if  they  once 
begin  to  search  about,  they  will  soon  discover  the  path  to  our 
river  road." 

We  accordingly  hurried  back  to  the  fort.  We  found  that 
Tanda  had  arrived  before  us.  The  whole  party  were  in  a 
great  state  of  alarm,  for  he  had  made  signs  that  the  pirates 
had  landed,  and  they  also  had  seen  the  smoke  from  the  burn- 
ing house.  They  also  dreaded  from  his  signs  that  we  had 
fallen  into  their  power.  I  was  glad  to  find  that  some  deep 
caves  had  been  dug,  in  which  Emily  and  her  companions  could 
find  shelter.  The  provisions  had  also  been  stored  in  them. 
All  our  arms  were  loaded.  A  number  of  bamboo  stakes  had 
likewise  been  formed,  their  points  projecting  out  between  the 
palisades  to  prevent  the  pirates  from  climbing  over  them.  Our 
return  quickly  restored  the  spirits  of  the  party.  Emily  threw 
herself  into  my  arms  and  burst  into  tears,  and  Grace  followed 
her  example. 

We  had  now  a  time  of  great  anxiety.  In  spite  of  it,  how- 
ever, I  was  very  glad  when  Mr.  Thudicumb  proposed  that  we 
should  pipe  to  supper. 

"  I  never  knew  people  fight  so  well  on  empty  stomachs  as 
on  full  ones;  and  as  we  may  have  sharp  work  before  the 
morning,  it  will  be  wise  if  we  fall  to  while  we  can,"  he  re- 
marked. 

I  found  that  during  our  absence  Roger  Trew  had  led  the 
way  to  the  well,  and  brought  up  an  ample  supply  of  water  to 
last  us  for  some  time.  Thus  our  fort  was  pretty  well  stored; 
and  even  should  the  pirates  lay  siege  to  it,  we  might  be  able 
to  hold  out  for  some  time. 

"  By-the-by,  Mr.  Walter,"  observed  Roger,  "  the  last  time 
I  came  up,  I  saw  that  the  boughs  had  given  way  over  the  pit 
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we  dug;  bot  I  wu  in  too  great  a  liuiry  to  look  in.  I  tiave  n 
notion,  tiowerer,  tbat  something  at  otliBr  has  been  caught,  And 
whether  it  is  that  great  brute  nilb  »  honi  on  his  nose,  or 
some  other  creature,  I  cunnot  say." 

As  darkuesH  catne  on,  we  n&aembled  in  the  largest  cnrem 
which  had  l«en  dug,  in  order  that  the  light  might  not  betiaj 
us.  Here  w«  found  that  without  danger — aa  the  flame  would 
be  hid,  and  the  smoke  would,  <}(  course,  not  be  seen — wo  might 
light  a  fire  and  boil  water,  and  cook  our  foo-1,  which  wai  ■ 
great  luxury.  Two  of  the  party  kept  on  watch  while  the 
rest  of  us  assembled  to  supper.  The  Eentries  were  accom- 
panied by  Merlin,  who  was  a  host  in  himticlf,  as  his  quick  ev 
wan  more  likely  to  catcli  the  sound  of  approachiug  footsteps 
than  jHiy  one  among  us.  We  were,  however,  allowed  to  en- 
joy our  meal  in  peace,  and  we,  moet  of  ue  tired  out,  Ittf  dowi 
to  rest,  while  our  watch  was  set  as  usual.  Often  during  tka 
night  I  fancied  I  heard  the  cries  of  the  Malays  rushing  ip 
the  hill,  and  I  started  np  to  find  that  I  had  been  dreaming. 
Hour  after  hour  paired  by.  Mr.  Thudicumb  would  not  let 
me  go  on  guard,  as  he  said  I  wag  already  tired  out.  I 
slept  on  and  on,  and  at  length  daylight  streamed  in  throng 
the  entrance  of  the  rustic  hut  in  which  I  had  passed  tha  night. 
Emily  and  Grace  were  on  foot,  and  soon  afterwards  Fran 
Ursula  made  her  appearance  at  the  entrance  of  their  boww. 
"  No  pirate  come,"  she  observed.  "  I  hope  they  go  away,  sod 
not  find  us  out."  I  heartily  hoped  so  also;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  had  it  not  been  for  the  girls,  I  own  I  should  rather  hare 
liked  to  have  had  a  brush  with  the  pirates,  so  confident  did  I 
feel  that  we  could  beat  them  off.  Oliver  soon  joined  tis.  He 
looked  somewhat  pale,  I  fancied. 

"  I  have  not  slept  at  all,"  he  whispered  to  me.  "  I  ban 
been  praying  that  we  may  be  protected  from  those  fearful  men. 
It  would  be  so  dreadful  to  have  to  fight  them.     Before  tbey 
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could  be  driven  off,  so  many  would  bo  killed ;  and  Walter,  I  * 
confess  I  cannot  bear  the  thoughts  of  destroying  our  fellow - 
creatures." 

"  I  do  not  wish  it  either,"  I  said;  "  but  if  they  come,  they 
luost  take  the  consequences." 

I  was  sure  that,  notwithstanding  his  feelings,  no  one  would 
fight  more  bravely  than  Oliver.  Those  who  had  been  on 
watch  during  the  night,  now  got  up,  and  the  whole  party  as- 
sembled in  the  centre  of  our  fort. 

'*  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Thudicumb,  "  on  board  the  Bm- 
soTCik  Merchant  we  always  used  to  have  morning  prayers  when 
the  weather  permitted,  and,  with  your  leave,  we  will  have 
them  now.  We  have  plenty  to  pray  for,  and  much  to  be 
thankful  for.  We  should  be  thankful  we  have  escaped  the 
dangers  from  which  so  many  of  our  fellow-creatures  have  suf- 
fered, and  that  we  are  all  alive  and  well;  and  we  need  to  pray 
that  a  stronger  arm  than  ours  may  fight  for  us,  should  we  be 
attacked  by  those  fierce  and  ignorant  savages." 

"  Very  right,"  said  Mr.  Hooker,  "  and  I  am  sure  all  will 
agree  with  you." 

Mr.  Sedgwick,  however,  made  no  remark.  He  had  never 
said  anything  against  religion;  but  I  had  observed,  since  we 
first  found  him,  that  he  did  not  appear  to  be  in  any  way  under 
its  influence.  However,  as  he  did  not  object,  Mr.  Thudicumb 
forthwith  produced  a  Bible  which  he  had  found  in  the  cabin 
of  the  brig  uninjured.  He  now  read  a  portion  of  Scripture, 
and  then  offered  up  an  earnest  prayer  for  our  deliverance.  I 
know  I  for  one  felt  more  cheerful  after  it,  and  so  I  am  sure 
did  Emily  and  Grace,  while  a  tear  stood  in  Oliver's  eye.  He 
had  entered  more  than  any  of  us,  with  all  his  heart,  into  the 
simple  prayer  of  the  untutored  sailor.  Watch  was,  of  course, 
kept  meantime  by  one  of  the  party,  and  we  then  in  good 
spirits  went  to  breakfast,  having  lighted  our  fire  as  before  in 
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*  tlie^  miking  u  imaU  &  oue  as  po&bible,  so  an  not  to  allowft 
(Im  smoke  to  be  leeo  et  e  distance. 

Once  mors  l^rads  went  out  aa  a  scout  to  trj  and  a 
wkst  the  pirates  were  shoot.  Soon  after  lie  bnd  gone,  we  V 
siQiued  bjr  s  loud  sqiiaskiii^  wliii'li  fieein«d  to  come  from  I 
wood  st  tbe  bottom  of  tke  hill.  It  sounded  exactly  like  U 
aj  of  e  pig,  OUtbt  sad  I  oETerod  to  g 
what  it  wss.  I  wss  •tsrtiiig  without  any  arms,  and  had  | 
.  to  the  gats,  when  it  oeonriDd  to  me  timt  I  might  as  wdl  li 
s  fbwling-^epe.  I  rsa  Imak  (or  it,  and  Oliver  and  I  tha 
fnrward  down  the  hill.  The  squeaking  sound  increased  I 
little  time,  snd  then  cessed.  We  had,  however,  msrksd  H 
place  from  whence  it  hsd  come.  We  wero  making  o 
through  the  forest,  when  Oliver  seized  ray  arm. 

"  Stop,  Walter,"  he  exclaimed ;  '■  not  a  step  further  I  Sec,  H 
There,  at  the  foot  of  a  large  tree,  vrith  its  tail  coiled  r 
an  upper  branch,  its  body  circling  the  trunk,  was  «  Ij 
python.  Our  uncle's  pet,  compared  to  it,  was  a  mere  p 
it  was  pressing  with  its  enormous  body  a  large  pig,  \ 
with  its  huge  mouth  wide  open,  it  was  preparing  to  s 
So  eager  was  it  that  it  did  not  observe  us.  We  stood  U 
fixed  with  a  feeling  akin  to  horror,  lest  any  movement  II 
disturb  it.  We  knew  that  we  should  be  much  safer  shm 
once  get  the  unfortunate  pig  within  its  jaws.  Greatly  fa 
relief,  it  now  darted  down  upon  the  pig,  taking  the  beedw 
its  month,  and  gradually  it  began  to  suck  in  the  body, 
watched  it  without  moving  or  speaking.  In  a  short  i 
more  than  halt  the  quadruped  had  disappeared,  nnd  I  1 
knew,  from  the  formation  of  the  animal's  teeth,  that  n 
could  draw  it  out  again,  nnd  tliat  thus,  till  it  had  entiffH 
swallowed  it,  we  were  safe.  Now  was  the  time,  therefore,  W 
beat  our  retreat,  and  we  hnrried  back  to  the  fort  with  an  ac- 
count of  what  we  had  seen. 
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"  We  must  prevent  the  creature  from  causing  further  mis- 
chief/' said  Mr.  Hooker,  seizing  an  axe.  ^'  When  it  has 
digested  the  pig,  it  may  pay  us  a  visit,  and  may  he  a  more 
awkward  enemy  to  deal  with  than  even  the  pirates.  Now,  if 
we  make  haste,  he  is  at  our  mercy." 

Potto  Jumho  hegged  that  he  might  accompany  us,  and 
Oliver  and  ho  and  I,  with  the  two  gentlemen,  each  armed  with 
an  axe  and  a  long  bamhoo  spear,  hurried  back  to  where  we 
had  seen  the  python.  As  we  reached  it  the  hind  legs  of  the 
pig  were  just  disappearing  within  its  jaws.  "  Now  is  the  time 
for  the  attack,"  cried  Mr.  Sedgwick,  rushing  forward  with  his 
axe  and  dealing  the  animal  a  blow  behind  the  neck.  It  in- 
stantly uncoiled  its  powerful  tail  and  attempted  to  seize  its 
enemy.  It  seemed  as  if  it  could  have  crushed  him  with  one 
blow  against  the  tree,  but  he  gave  a  spring  and  just  escaped  it. 
At  the  same  instant  Potto  Jumbo  sprang  in  and  struck  the 
tail,  which  instantly  flew  back  and  again  encircled  the  tree. 
The  monster  now  tried  to  lift  up  his  head  to  make  a  spring 
towards  us,  but  the  pig  prevented  it  from  opening  its  jaws, 
though  the  force  with  which  it  projected  its  enormous  head 
was  sufficient  to  have  knocked  down  the  strongest  man  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot.  Mr.  Hooker  was  on  the  watch,  and 
received  it  on  the  point  of  his  spear,  which  transfixed  its 
throat,  and  must  have  gone  through  the  pig's  body  at  the 
same  time.  Still  his  spine  was  uninjured,  and  there  was  great 
danger  in  getting  within  the  coils  of  its  body.  Potto  Jumbo, 
however,  kept  watching  the  tail,  which  was  again  unwound 
from  the  branch  of  the  tree.  "  You  cut,  cut  at  the  back  while 
I  hold,**  he  cried  out,  seizing  the  very  end  of  the  tail.  Ho 
threw  himself  out  so  as  to  stretch  out  the  animal.  Oliver  and 
I,  who  had  been  waiting  our  opportunity,  rushed  in,  and  dealt 
it  several  severe  blows  with  our  hatchets.  Potto  pulled  away 
at  the  same  time.     "  No  fear  now,"  he  cried  out;   "  one  more 
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cut  and  he  die!"  Once  more  we  rushed  in  with  our  hntchets. 
No  sooner  did  we  deal  the  blows  than  the  creature  lay  atrelched 
out  apparently  quite  dead. 

"  We  have  settled  him,"  said  Mr.  Sodgwick.  '■  And  not- 
let  \K  measure  his  length." 

He  paced  along  the  body,  which  lay  stretched  out  on  ths 
ground,  and  we  found  it  to  be  fully  twenty-five  feet  long. 

"An  unpleasant  creature  to  encounter  in  a  morning's 
mnible,"  observed  Mr.  Hooker.  "  Bnt  how  have  yon  man- 
aged to  escape  these  reptiles,  Sedgwick?"  ho  auked. 

"  Simply,  I  suppose,  because  thoy  prefer  pork  to  man,"  ha 
answered;  "  and  as  wq  have  the  same  taste,  we  may  ob  mil 
get  piggy  out  of  his  maw," 

To  do  so  was  imposuible  without  cutting  off  the  serpent'i 
head.  This  we  accomplished  with  our  hatchets.  Howero-, 
the  appearance  of  the  pig  when  we  go  it  out  waa  far  from 
tempting,  and  as  we  had  a  supply  of  food  in  the  fort,  we  agreed 
to  let  it  remain  where  it  was.  We  had  been  eo  interested  in 
this  encounter  that  we  had  almost  forgotten  the  position  in 
which  we  were  placed,  A  shout  from  Mr.  Thudicumb,  bow- 
ever,  quickly  recalled  us,  and  we  harried  up  to  the  fort 
Tanda  had  just  arrived. 

"He  is  in  a.  state  of  great  agitation,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Tbudi- 
cnmb,  as  Mr.  Sedgwick  appeared,  "  but  what  he  says  I  can- 
not make  out." 

Tanda  and  his  master  exchanged  a  few  words. 

"  Friends,"  said  Mr.  Sedgwick,  "  the  pirates  ore  approach- 
ing. They  have  found  their  way  up  the  river  toad,  and  will 
be  here  in  a  short  time.  Once  more  I  must  urge  you  to  fight 
to  the  last.  I  know  them  well.  Should  we  yield,  a  fearful 
death  or  painful  captivity  would  be  our  lot," 

"  We  are  all  aware  of  that,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Thudicumb  j  "  and 
I  can  answer  for  all  hands  that  none  will  fail  ia  their  duty." 
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The  bank  round  the  more  gentle  slope  of  the  hill  had  been 
raised  sufficiently  to  protect  our  bodies,  so  that  by  keeping  close 
to  it,  no  shot — should  the  enemy  have  fire-arms — could  hit  us. 
All  the  muskets  were  laid  carefully  loaded  against  the  bank, 
and  the  Frau  and  the  girls,  who  had  been  practising  loading  for 
some  time,  took  their  places  in  hollows  which  had  been  formed 
on  purpose,  where  they  might  load  without  risk,  as  soon  as 
the  guns  were  handed  to  them.  We  all  now  stood  at  our 
poets  anxiously  watching  for  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  At 
length  we  saw  some  dark-skinned  faces  appearing  amid  the 
brushwood,  and  directly  afterwards  some  thirty  or  more  wild- 
looking  savages  rushed  through  it  and  began  to  ascend  the  hill. 
They  stopped  for  an  instant  on  seeing  the  formidable  pre- 
parations made  for  their  reception,  while,  of  course,  they  could 
not  tell  how  many  people  were  within  the  stockades  ready  to 
fire  on  them.  At  length  one  of  their  chiefs  apparently  came 
to  the  front,  and  waving  his  curved  sword,  seemed  to  urge 
them  to  follow  him.  On  he  came,  a  humpbacked  savage- 
looking  fellow.  Even  at  that  distance  I  fancied  I  could  dis- 
tinguish his  hideous  features.  More  than  once  he  went  back, 
and  seemed  shouting  to  his  followers  to  keep  up  with  him ;  and 
with  wonderful  agility,  considering  his  form,  he  toiled  up  the 
hill. 

*'  Mr.  Hooker,  you  are  the  best  shot  among  us,  please  to 
pick  off  that  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Thudicumb.  "If  it  were  not 
for  him,  I  do  not  think  the  fellows  would  have  come  on." 

The  hunchback  still  continued  to  advance,  his  long  arms 
and  claw-like  fingers  assisting  him  up  the  steeper  places. 
Again  he  stopped  and  appeared  to  be  swearing  at  his  men  for 
not  coming  faster.  He  was  now  within  range.  I  could  not 
help  looking  on  one  side  to  watch  Mr.  Hooker  as  he  stood 
perfectly  calm  with  his  musket  covering  the  pirate  chief. 
Little  did  the  man  think  that  a  musket  in  the  hand.s  of  an 
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mwrriiig  shot  was  pointed  at  tun.  The  pirates,  Ending  no 
oppositioa  u  yet,  now  camo  on  more  refulily,  aad  soon  m- 
othw  bodj  of  sa  equal  nunit>er  appeared  behind  tbem,  coming 
from  the  woods.  I  could  b;  this  time  clearly  see  the  counte- 
uncs  of  tha  pii«to,  He  was  an  old  man,  with  two  or  more 
vglj  giBhoa  kbont  the  face,  shoninj;  that  he  had  not  follon«d 
his  profenion  with  impunity.  The  pirateti,  uttering  fierce 
crita,  were  now  roshing  on. 

"  I  must  stop  that  fellow'K  career,  at  all  events,"  «aid  Mr. 
Hooker,  lereUing  his  piece.  lie  fired.  The  old  pirate  stood 
up  for  aa  instatit  on  a  rock  which  he  had  just  reached,  wanng 
hia  eword  aboTe  tin  head,  and  then  felt  haclcwards  over  the 
men  who  were  coming  up  behind  him.  The  Frau  instantlf 
seized  the  gun,  and  began  retoading  it.  The  pirates,  who  tiad 
been  quickly  advancing,  now  appeared  to  waver. 

"  If  we  had  a  dozen  more  fellows  with  us,  we  would  qou^ly 
satly  out  and  put  them  to  flight  I  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Thudicumb. 

"  But  as  we  are  only  nine  in  all,  not  counting  de  ladia  and 
Merlin,  and  dem  fellows  fight  like  wild  l>easts,  we  hah  titrd 
job  to  drive  dem  bock,"  said  Potto  Jumbo.  "  Stilt  we  fight 
white  we  got  drop  blood  in  de  veins.  Merlin  fight  vdd  teeth 
dough ;  you  see  dat  I  Hurrah,  boys  I  "  and  Potto  took  aim 
at  another  Malay  leader  who  now  occupied  the  position  of  the 

Merlin  was  fully  as  eager  for  the  figbt  aa  any  one,  and 
rushed  iMckwards  and  forwards,  poking  his  snout  between 
the  palisades  wherever  there  was  an  opening,  and  tiarkiDg 
furiously. 

"  I  wish  we  had  another  python  to  let  loose  on  them, 
uncle,"  I  said  to  Mr.  Sedgwick,  near  whom  I  was  standing. 
"  It  might  have  a  useful  effect." 

"  Ah,  yes  j  we  should  not  have  killed  the  other  fellow, 
Walter,"  he  observed.     "  But,  to  be  sure,  it  woul.d  have  been 
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a  difficult  matter  to  capture  him,  and  still  more  so  to  make  him 
take  the  right  ooorse  when  we  let  him  looae  again/' 

The  pirates,  fortunately,  had  hut  very  few  firearms  among 
them,  and  they  evidently  depended  on  a  hand  to  hand  com- 
bat to  overcome  us.  The  larger  body  had  now  gained  a  more 
exposed  part  of  the  hill,  and  began  to  ascend  quicker  than 
before.  We  therefore,  taking  good  aim,  had  to  fire  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  No  time  for  speaking  now.  Thanks  to  the  skill 
with  which  the  Frau  and  the  young  ladies  loaded  the  muskets, 
we  were  able  to  keep  up  a  constant  fusilade,  which  must  have 
made  it  appear  that  we  had  far  more  men  within  the  fort  than 
was  really  the  case.  To  keep  up  the  deception,  we  ran  from 
side  to  side,  thus  extending  the  length  of  our  line,  now  firing 
out  through  one  opening,  now  through  another. 

''  Do  not  throw  a  shot  away,"  Mr.  Thudicumb  continued 
saying.     "  Fix  on  your  man  before  you  fire." 

I  had  never  seen  a  shot  fired  in  anger;  but  I  own  my 
blood  quickly  got  up,  and  I  no  longer  felt  the  slightest  com- 
punction in  killing  our  enemies.  Even  Oliver,  so  gentle  and 
tender-hearted,  played  his  part  well,  and  I  believe  every 
shot  he  fired  took  effect.  In  my  eagerness  I  missed  once  or 
twice;  but  seeing  the  importance  of  following  the  mate's 
advice,  I  endeavoured  to  restrain  my  excitement  and  take 
steady  aim  before  I  pulled  the  trigger.  Still  our  ferocious 
enemies  so  far  outnumbered  us,  that  if  they  once  got  up  to 
the  palisades,  even  though  many  might  be  killed,  a  superior 
force  would  be  able  to  climb  up  and  overpower  us.  They 
were  within  a  dozen  yards  when,  greatly  to  my  dismay,  I  saw 
another  strong  body  emerging  from  the  wood,  and  with  loud 
shouts  rushing  up  the  hill  to  join  their  companions.  I  began 
for  the  first  time  to  think  that  all  would  be  lost.  My  heart 
sank  as  I  contemplated  the  dreadful  fate  of  the  two  poor  girls. 
What  would  become  of  them  and  the  good  Frau  when  we 
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were  all  killed?  lar  killed  I  fully  believed  we  all  ehouM  W. 
Slill,  Bs  fel.  Dune  of  us  were  hurt,  altboagli  their  arroRs  fletr 
thicfcly  over  our  lieads.  end  they  had  begun  to  throw  their 
darts  at  us.  Four  or  ftve,  anned  with  muskets,  now  advanced, 
and  also  beffaii  firing  away— their  shot  pinging  against  the 
palisades.  We  had  far  more  to  dread  from  thorn  than  from 
the  arrows,  I  fancied.  As  they  got  uenrer,  however,  several 
arrows  came  through  the  o|ieninga,  and  I  heard  a  bullet 
whistle  close  to  ray  ear.  It  was  the  firnt  time  I  had  heaid 
such  a  sound,  but  I  knew  it  well,  and  could  not  avoid  bobbing 
my  head,  though  the  shot  had  passed  me.  Mr.  Thudicumb 
and  Dick  Tnrbox,  however,  never  flinched  the  whole  lime. 
Uttering  loud  shouts  and  shrieks,  the  fresh  body  of  men  now 
joined  their  companions,  while  the  first  continued  to  shoiver 
arrows  and  darts  and  to  send  their  bullets  among  ub.  I  saw 
Oliver  suddenly  fall.  An  arrow  had  struck  him  on  the 
ahoulder. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  he  called  out;  "  it  is  nothing,"  and  en- 
deavoured to  draw  the  weapon  from  bis  wound. 

Fran  Ursula  saw  what  had  occurred,  as  Rhe  was  at  thit 
moment  handing  up  a  musket,  and  springing  up,  carried  him 
down  into  their  cave.  The  dreadful  thought  came  across  me 
that  the  arrows  were  poisoned.  I  could  not,  however,  leave 
my  post  to  inquire.  His  fate  might  be  that  of  any  one  of  us  Hw 
next  instant.  I  could  only  wish  that  all  were  as  prepared  to 
meet  death  as  I  knew  he  was.  Directly  afterwards  I  saw  my 
uncle  stagger.  A  bullet  had  struck  him;  but  recovmi^ 
himself,  he  cried,  "  Never  mind,  lads !  A  mere  graise ;  "  and 
instantly  again  fired.  The  muskets  came  from  below  loaded 
less  quickly  than  before.  I  guessed  the  reason — that  the  Fraa 
or  the  girls  were  attending  to  poor  Oliver.  Again  a  flight  of 
arrows  came  flying  over  and  through  the  palisades,  some  stick- 
ing in  them,  when  I  felt  one  pass  through  my  cap,  and,  as  I 
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tlioaght,  wound  my  head.  I  could  not  help  having  the  fear- 
ful dread  that  the  poison  would  quickly  enter  my  veins,  and 
expected  every  instant  to  drop.  Still  there  was  but  little 
time  for  thought,  and  I  resolved  to  fight  away  with  my  com- 
panions to  the  last.  A  few  minutes  more  of  life  were  of  but  little 
value,  and  I  now  f  ally  expected  that,  in  spite  of  the  determined 
way  in  which  we  were  defending  our  fort,  it  would  be  stormed 
at  last.  Directly  afterwards  the  Malays,  showering  their 
missiles  upon  us,  with  loud  shouts  and  shrieks  rushed  on. 
Some  caught  hold  of  the  palisades,  and  attempted  to  pull 
them  down;  others  began  to  climb  over  them.  Some  forced 
their  hands  through  the  openings  to  seize  the  bamboo  spears 
as  we  thrust  them  out  at  our  enemies.  I  caught  sight  of 
a  number  of  pirates  making  their  way  to  one  side  where  the 
fort  was  undefended.  Nothing  now,  it  seemed  to  me,  could 
prevent  them  from  getting  in ;  but  when  I  shouted  out. 
Potto  Jumbo  joined  me,  and  we  rushed  to  the  spot.  Just 
then  a  loud  shonting  was  heard  coming  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  hill.  I  could  distinguish  through  the  opening,  for  the 
space  was  clear  where  we  then  were,  several  pirates  turning 
their  heads.  The  shouting  increased.  Some  ran  down  the 
hill,  the  others  turned  and  followed,  and  those  who  had 
been  climbing  up  the  palisades  dropped  to  the  ground,  and 
then,  as  if  seized  by  a  sudden  panic,  rushed  down  the  hill 
helter-skelter,  eager  to  avoid  the  shot  which  we  sent  after 
them.     We  could  scarcely  believe  what  had  occurred. 

"  Heaven  be  praised  1 "  said  Mr.  Thudicumb.     "  We  are 
saved,  and  I  do  not  think  they  will  come  back  again." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
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PHAT  had  thus  suddenly  made  the  MolayB  Uke  to 
flight  remained  a  mystery.  Forgetting  toy  own 
wimnd,  my  firnt  impulse  was  to  run  down  anil 
aee  after  Oliver.  I  met  Emily,  who  threw  her* 
self  into  my  arms. 

'  He  ia  better,  he  ia  better  1 "  ahe  exclaimed. 
"  The  good  Frau  haa,  I  believe,  saved  his  liTe." 

"  We  are  all  saved,  my  dear  aister,"  I  said.     "  The  enemy 
have  taken  to  flight,  and  we  hope  will  not  come  back  agaia." 
"  And  he  will  be  naved — he  will  not  die,"  she  again  said, 
leading  me  to  where  Oliver  was  lying  on  a  bed  of  leaves. 

The  Frau  had  torn  off  his  jacket  and  shirt,  and  I  fonnd  that, 
Uke  Queen  Eleanor,  who  saved  her  husband's  life,  she  hid 
been  sucking  the  poison,  if  there  was  any,  from  the  wound,  and 
was  now  carefully  bathing  it. 

"  I  do  aot  think  I  am  much  hurt,"  said  Oliver,  looking  up 
aa  I  entered.  "  The  good  Frau  has  tended  me  so  kindly  and 
carefully,  that  I  am  sure  T  shall  soon  get  better." 

When  the  Frau  had  finished  nith  Oliver,  I  begged  her  to 
look  at  my  head,  and,  greatly  to  my  relief,  I  found  that  the 
point  of  the  arrow  had  not  entered  the  flesh ;  the  pain  was 
caused  by  the  shaft,  which  had  passed  over  my  head,  only  cany- 
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ing  away  some  of  the  hair.  While  the  Frau  was  making  the 
examination,  Emily  and  Grace  stood  trembling,  watching  the 
result.  Emily  now  threw  herself  on  my  neck  and  burst  into 
tears,  while  little  Grace  took  my  hand,  and  exclaimed, — '*  I  am 
so  thankful  1  I  am  so  thankful  that  neither  you  nor  Oliver 
are  likely  to  suCfer." 

"  And  now,  my  kind  Frau,"  said  Mr.  Sedgwick,  coming 
down,  *' perhaps  you  will  look  at  my  little  hurt.  You  are 
the  best  doctor  of  the  party,  and  it  strikes  me  that  I  have  a 
bullet  somewhere  in  my  shoulder." 

"  Well,  then,  you  lie  down  there,"  she  said,  placing  him  on 
the  ground,  and  kneeling  down  by  his  side  after  he  had  taken 
off  his  coat  and  shirt.  Let  me  see.  Yes,  here  is  the  hole  the 
bullet  came  through." 

I  looked,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  saw  a  litjjp  blue  mark, 
scarcely  larger  than  a  pea,  and  could  not  belief  e  that  a  bullet 
had  passed  into  it. 

"  Yes,  it  come  in  there,"  she  continued ;  "  I  see.  Hillo  ! 
here  it  is,  though ; "  and  she  touched  a  large  lump  which 
appeared  just  behind  the  shoulder.  ^^  Oh,  I  got  knife.  Now 
you  no  squeak  out,  sir ; "  and  taking  a  sharp  knife  from  her 
pocket,  she  made  a  cut  across  the  flesh,  when  out  popped  the 
bullet  almost  into  the  mouth  of  the  faithful  Tanda,  who  had 
followed  his  master,  and  was  eagerly  watching  the  operation. 
An  abundant  supply  of  cool  water  was  then  applied,  and 
plasters  put  on.  "  There,  you  stay  quiet  a  little,  sir,  and  you 
soon  get  well,"  she  said ;  "  but  stay,  I  want  to  pull  out  the 
bit  of  shirt  that  go  in — not  much,  though."  Indeed,  the  hole 
in  the  shirt  was  not  much  larger  than  that  in  the  flesh ;  but 
still  it  was  evident  that  some  portion  had  been  torn  away. 
My  uncle  eould  hardly  refrain  from  crying  out  as  the  Frau 
probed  the  wound.  She,  however,  succeeded  in  finding  the 
piece  of  cotton.     Fortunately  the  jacket  had  flown  open  at  the 
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momeDt,  so  that  nothing  else  had  gone  in.  "There,  yon 
healthy  man  ;  you  be  well  in  a  few  days— no  fear,"  she  stid. 

Seldom  has  a  ilesperale  battle  been  fought  with  §o  few 
casualties  on  one  side,  though,  to  bo  sure,  a  third  of  osr 
party  might  have  been  put  down  as  wonnded.  We  hail  reason 
to  be  thankful ;  but  still  I  could  not  help  dreading  tliat  the 
^lalays  might  return.  Mr.  Sedgwick  was  about  to  de«paLeh 
Tanila,  when  Mr.  Thudicurab  proposed  that  we  should  hoist 
otir  post,  and  endeavour  to  Hscertain  what  was  the  rouse  of 
their  Qight.  By  means  nf  the  coir-rope  we  h&d  prepared,  it 
was  8oon  hoisted  up,  and  stepped  in  its  place  more  eecurcly 
now  than  at  tiret,  because  there  was  no  necessity  for  igaik 
lowering  it.     Roger  Trew  was  very  speedily  at  the  top. 

"  Hurrah  !  "  he  shouted  ;  "  hurrah  !  The  prowB  are  shoving 
oft  to  sea,  pulling  away  like  mad  t  Yes,  there's  the  reason  too— 
A  Urge  square-rigged,  white-sailed  vessel  coming  round  the 
point.  By  her  look,  too,  she  is  English;  and  they  kno« 
pretty  well  that  if  they  were  to  be  c&ught  by  her,  their  day 
of  piratiDg  would  be  over.     Hurrah !  hurrah  I " 

As  may  be  supposed,  we  were  all  eager  to  mount  to  the  lop 
of  the  post,  and  have  a  look  at  the  stranger.  Mr.  Thndicomb 
with  hia  spy -glass  followed  Roger. 

"  Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  She  is  a  British  man-of- 
war;  and  I  daresay  ehe  has  been  cruising  in  search  of  these 
very  fellows.  They  are  all  off,  though  ;  yes — five,  six,  eight 
prows,  making  their  way  to  the  eastward.  She  will  see  oar 
flagstaff  ou  the  rock,  I  hope,  and  send  in  here.  But  I  forgot; 
the  pirates  carried  that  away." 

Thus  he  continued  making  bis  observations.  We  all  stood 
eagerly  round  him,  though  the  ocean  was  hid  from  us. 

"  She  has  catight  sight  of  the  prows,"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  ii 
making  more  sail.  They  are,  however,  well  to  windward  of 
her,  and  I  am  afraid  she  will  have  a  hard  job  to  catch  them 
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up.    Perhaps  she  will  make  a  tack  in  here ;  and  if  so,  she  will 


see  us." 


"  Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  hoist  a  signal  on  the  Flagstaff 
Rock,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  flag  carried  off  ? "  observed 
Mr.  Hooker. 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  was  the  answer ;  "  and  the  sooner 
we  do  so  the  better." 

As  we  knew  that  the  house  had  been  burned  down,  and  no 
accommodation  was  to  be  foimd  on  the  shore,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  ladies,  with  Oliver  and  Potto  Jumbo,  Mr.  Sedgwick 
and  Tanda,  should  remain  at  the  fort,  in  case  any  stray  Malays 
might  have  failed  to  get  off.  It  was  important  also  to  drag 
away  the  dead  bodies  as  soon  as  possible.  In  a  very  few  hours 
they  would  render  the  fort  scarcely  bearable ;  besides  which 
they  would  be  certain  to  attract  beasts  of  prey.  Tanda  and 
Potto  Jumbo  undertook  to  perform  this  unpleasant  work,  and 
to  bury  them  in  some  soft  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 
The  rest  of  us  then  set  off  to  the  sea-shore,  carrying  a  large 
sheet  which  had  been  saved  from  the  wreck  to  act  as  a  signal. 

"And  Hooker,  my  dear  fellow  —  Hooker,"  exclaimed  my 
uncle,  as  we  were  starting,  "  do  let  me  know  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible if  our  treasures  have  escaped ;  it  would  be  heartbreaking 
to  lose  them.  Send  up  Walter  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
knowledge  that  they  are  safe  would  bring  me  round  quicker 
than  anything  else,  and  recompense  me  for  what  we  have  gone 
through." 

"  Depend  on  me,"  answered  his  brother  naturalist.  "  I  hope 
it  will  be  all  right ;  though  probably,  had  the  pirates  not 
found  their  way  to  the  fort,  they  would  have  discovered  our 
stores." 

We  now  hurried  down  the  hill,  and  made  the  best  of  our 
way  along  our  river  road  to  the  shore.  As  we  passed  the  spot 
where  the  house  had  stood,  a  heap  of  cinders  alone  remained, 
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8tni  smouldering.  It  was  larpriBiiig,  indeed,  thai;  the  tnm 
had  escaped.  Had  they  caught  fire,  a  laige  portkm  of  tk 
forest,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  woods  on  the  island,  might  hsit 
been  burned.  We  were  thankful  we  had  escaped  soch  a  fts^ 
f ul  calamity.  On  our  way  we  found  the  apparently  dead  body 
of  a  pirate.  I  was  going  up  to  him,  when  Mr.  Thudicamb 
called  me  back. 

""  Stay,  sUy,  Walter!''  he  cried.  " If  he  is  not  dead,  lie 
may  take  his  revenge  on  you,  even  though  at  the  last  ga^." 

I  drew  back  just  in  time,  for  I  thought  I  saw  the  man's  efe 
move.  Dick  Tarbox  came  on  the  next  moment,  when  the 
seeiningly  dead  Malay  started  np^  and  made  a  rush  at  me,  witk 
his  sharp  kriss  in  his  hand.  But  the  exertion  was  too  much 
for  bim  :  just  as  he  reached  me  he  fell  back,  his  wound  bunt- 
ing ont  afresh,  and  the  next  instant  he  gave  a  gasp,  and  wm 
dead.  It  showed  the  desperate  character  of  the  men  with 
whom  we  had  had  to  contend,  and  increased  our  gratitude  that 
we  had  escaped  falling  into  their  hands.  Two  more  we  found 
close  to  the  beach,  who  had  been  left  behind  by  their  com- 
panions in  their  hurry  to  embark.  One  was  already  dead ;  the 
other,  though  badly  wounded,  still  breathed.  We  approached 
liim  cautiously.  Roger  Trew  was  on  the  point  of  lifting  u]p 
his  musket  to  give  him  his  quietus,  when  Mr.  Hooker  called 
to  him. 

"  He  knows  no  better,  poor  wretch  I"  he  said.  "  If  he  were 
our  greatest  enemy,  we  should  do  our  best  to  save  him  ;  only 
let  us  take  away  from  him  the  power  of  doing  mischief." 

**  You  are  right,  sir ;  I  forgot  that,"  said  Roger  Trew. 

The  pirate's  kriss  was  in  his  hand,  but  his  arm  was  too 
weak  to  lift  it.  We  removed  his  weapon,  when  Mr.  Hooker 
addressed  some  words  to  him,  which  made  the  pirate  open  his 
eves  wide  with  astonishment. 

•*  I  have  told  him  we  will  not  hurt  him,"  said  our  friend, 
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"  and  if  we  can  do  him  any  good,  we  will.  I  do  not  think  he 
quite  believes  us ;  but  here,  fortunately,  I  have  brought  some 
water.  He  is  suffering  from  thirst ;  lift  up  his  head,  and  I 
will  pour  a  few  drops  down  his  throat." 

This  was  done ;  and  Mr.  Hooker — asking  me  to  watch  the 
man,  after  we  had  placed  him  higher  up  on  the  beach — giving 
me  his  flask,  hurried  oft  with  the  rest  of  the  party  to  the  Flag- 
staff Rock. 

I  confess  I  was  somewhat  disappointed,  as  I  thought  I 
should  be  able  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  movements  of  the 
English  ship  from  thence.  I  continued,  however,  to  apply  the 
flask  to  the  man's  mouth,  he  every  now  and  then  making  signs 
that  he  was  suffering  from  thirst.  I  looked  out  seaward, 
where  I  could  still  see  the  ship,  and  she  seemed  to  me  to 
be  standing  towards  the  shore.  How  eagerly  my  heart  beat 
with  the  thoughts  of  being  once  more  on  board,  and  on  my 
way  to  a  civilized  land !  Not  that  I  was  weary  of  my  stay  on 
the  island ;  but  I  knew  how  anxious  Captain  and  Mrs.  Daven- 
port must  be  about  their  daughter :  and  she,  too,  poor  g^rl,  was 
pining  sadly  for  them. 

I  lost  sight  of  the  party  for  some  time,  till  at  length  I  saw 
them  clambering  up  on  a  point  of  the  rock  where  our  flagstaff 
stood.  It  was  still  there,  though  the  flag  had  been  carried 
away.  Presently  I  saw  Roger  Trew  mounting  to  the  top  to 
re-reeve  the  halliards ;  and  then  up  went  the  huge  white  cloth, 
which  flew  out  in  the  breeze  against  the  dark  green  foliage  of 
the  forest.  That  surely  must  be  seen,  I  thought.  The  party 
stood  round  it,  keeping  their  telescopes  fixed  on  the  distant 
ship.  Presently  I  saw  that  some  movement  was  taking  place 
on  board.  Alas  1  the  ship  was  tacking,  and  away  she  stood 
from  the  island.  Perhaps  she  will  tack  again,  and  once  more 
stand  in  for  the  shore,  I  thought.  With  difficulty  could  I 
take  my  eyes  off  her,  to  attend  to  the  wounded  Malay.     His 
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low  voice  asking  for  water  again  drew  my  attention  to  bim. 
Although  his  brow  was  low  and  bis  eyes  somewhat  dose 
together  and  tamed  inwards,  the  ezpiession  of  his  oonntenaneB 
was  not  so  bad  as  that  of  many  of  his  people ;  and  I  tbongbt 
even  that  he  gave  a  smile  of  gratitude  as  I  occasionally  let  a 
few  drops  of  water  trickle  down  his  throat. 

The  ship  stood  on  and  on.  Once  more  she  tacked,  and 
my  hopes  revived.  She  was,  however,  by  this  time  a  con- 
siderable distance  along  the  coast,  and  I  could  scaioely  hope 
that  our  signal  had  been  seen.  I  had  been  keeping  my  eyas 
on  her  for  some  time,  without  turning  my  head,  when  I  heard 
voices,  and  looking  round,  I  saw  Mr.  Hooker  and  his  party 
coming  towards  me. 

*^  No  chance  of  getting  off  this  time,  I  am  afraid,"  said  Mr. 
Thudicumb.  "  We  shall  have  to  build  our  vessel,  and  the 
sooner  we  set  about  it  the  better." 

"  We  must,  however,  put  a  house  over  our  heads  in  the 
meantime,"  said  Mr.  Hooker.  "  This  poor  fellow,  too,  if  we 
are  to  be  instrumental  in  preserving  his  life,  must  be  cared 
for." 

"  Of  course,  sir,"  said  Roger  Trew.  "  We  will  have  a  hnt 
up  for  him  in  no  time ;  and  then,  as  it  will  be  better  to  he 
near  the  shore  instead  of  remaining  on  the  hill,  we  must  get 
one  set  up  for  the  young  ladies  and  the  old  Frau." 

"  Very  right,  my  lad,"  said  Mr.  Hooker.  "  But  now,  while 
you  attend  to  the  wounded  man,  Walter  and  I  will  go  and  look 
for  our  treasures,  and  ascertain  whether  they  have  escaped  dis- 
covery by  the  pirates." 

How  eagerly  Mr.  Hooker,  whom  I  followed,  looked  round 
him  on  every  side  as  we  proceeded  to  the  hiding-place,  lest  he 
should  discover  any  signs  of  its  having  been  visited  I 

"  Alack  I  alack !  I  am  afraid  some  of  them  have  been  here, 
he  said.     '^  Oh,  what  mischief  they  may  have  done !" 
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We  reached  a  hollow  under  the  bauk  of  a  dry  stream. 
Alas  I  the  boughs  had  been  pulled  away,  and  it  was  yery  evi- 
dent that  it  had  been  entered.  The  first  thing  we  came  upon 
was  the  jar  which  had  contained  the  nautilus  :  it  was  open 
and  empty.  The  arrack  had  been  carried  off,  and  the  mollusc 
lay,  entirely  destroyed,  on  one  side. 

"  This  is  sad — very  sad  I  Oh,  what  a  loss  1 "  exclaimed 
Mr.  Hooker.  '^  I  hope  we  may  discover  that  no  worse  mischief 
has  been  done." 

We  went  in,  almost  falling  over  a  case  which  had  been 
opened.  Mr.  Hooker  examined  it  anxiously.  It  had  not  been 
disturbed,  but  after  being  opened,  the  top  had  been  allowed  to 
fall  down  again.  The  other  cases  were  in  the  place  where  we 
left  them.  We  now  examined  them.  Mr.  Hooker  uttered  a 
shout  of  joy  as  he  found  that  all  had  escaped.  It  was  evident 
that  the  Malays  had  intended  carrying  off  the  cases,  but  had 
been  frightened  away  before  they  could  accomplish  their  object. 

"  Now,  Walter,  run  up  to  your  uncle  with  the  good  news," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Hooker.  "  He  said  it  would  restore  him,  and 
I  am  sure  it  will.  But  do  not  go  without  your  fowling-piece, 
though.  We  have  had  examples  of  the  savage  creatures  to  be 
met  with  in  the  woods." 

I  hurried  along  as  fast  as  my  legs  would  let  me.  I  knew 
the  delight  the  announcement  would  give  my  uncle.  I  took 
the  path  we  had  so  often  followed ;  keeping,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, a  bright  look-out  on  either  side,  lest  I  might  encounter  a 
vnld  beast  or  serpent.  Emily  saw  me  coming,  for  she  was  on 
the  watch,  and  ran  down  the  hill  to  meet  me.  She  gave  a 
good  account  of  Oliver. 

*'  I  am  so  thankful,"  she  said ;  "  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
suffered  from  that  fearful  arrow.  I  little  knew  at  the  time 
what  a  risk  you  were  all  running ;  but  I  now  see  how  merci- 
fully we  have  been  preserved." 
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Oar  uncle  had  been  Bleeping,  but  he  started  tip  when  he 
heard  me  speaking  JD  the  fort. 

"  And  our  treasures,  have  they  escaped,  Walter?  Are  my 
collections  all  eafe?"  he  asked  eagerly. 

I  told  him  that  all  his  things  had  been  uninjured,  suJ 
that  one  cose  only  of  Mr.  Hooker's  had  su^ered,  besides  th« 
nautilus. 

''Nautilus,  did  j^ou  say?  Has  that  been  dcKtroyed?  Oh, 
those  atrocious  villains  1  Tliat  prize  on  which  I  set  sudi 
value  I  Well,  Walter,  you  must  try  and  catch  me  anulher; 
you  cannot  render  me  a  greater  service.  Alas  I  alas !  that  I 
Bbonld  have  lost  that  one,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  the  ttnadt  in 
which  it  was  preserved  ! " 

I  assured  him  that  I  would  do  my  best  to  try  and  catdi 
another,  us  I  was  certain  would  also  our  companions. 

"  If  poor  Macco  had  been  with  us,  I  should  have  had  moit 
hope,"  I  said.  "  I  never  met  a  more  expert  fishennan,  and  I 
am  sure  he  would  have  devised  some  means,  though  we  might 
fail." 

He  seemed  to  take  much  less  to  heart  the  information  thit 
the  English  ship  had  passed  by ;  indeed,  I  suspect  he  wu 
very  unwilling  to  leave  the  island  till  be  hail  re-collected 
more  oE  the  specimens  which  had  been  left  in  the  house  tn-i 
destroyed.  As  yet  we  could  not  tell  whether  the  pirates  btd 
discovered  onr  store  of  timber  for  building  the  vessel,  as  ne 
had  not  had  time  to  visit  the  bay  ;  nor,  indeed,  whether  tk 
boat  had  escaped  their  sharp  eyes.  That  had  been  bidden  among 
the  rocks  at  some  distance  from  the  place  where  we  uauallj 
landed,  and  might  possibly,  we  hoped,  not  have  been  seen. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  rest  of  the  party  returned.  Th«7 
had  given  up  all  hopes  of  again  seeing  the  vessel,  and  thej 
came  to  ask  Mr.  Sedgwick  whether  he  would  like  to  be  carried 
down  to  the  sea-shore. 
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"  Certainly,  certainly,"  he  answered  ;  "  though  I  think  I 
can  walk.  The  lad  here — Oliver — must  be  carried  ;  and  if  I 
fail,  I  will  get  you  to  help  me.  But  the  sooner  we  commence 
building  a  house  the  better.  I  suppose  some  time  must  pass 
before  the  vessel  can  be  got  afloat,  and  we  can  be  comfortable 
in  the  meantime.  Tanda  here,  who  helped  me  to  put  up  the 
other  house,  will  be  of  great  assistance ;  and  with  so  many 
hands,  we  can  soon  get  it  ready." 

I  forgot  to  mention  the  creatures  which  had  accompanied  us 
into  the  fort :  we  had  to  pull  down  some  of  our  stockade  to 
let  them  out.  And  now,  much  in  the  order  in  which  we  had 
arrived,  we  returned  to  the  site  of  the  house ;  near  which  we 
found  our  friends  had  put  up  very  comfortable  huts  for  'the 
reception  of  Mr.  Sedgwick  and  Oliver,  and  the  ladies. 

It  was  night  by  the  time  we  arrived.  Our  two-footed  and 
four-footed  friends  seemed  delighted  to  get  back  to  their  old 
location,  and  began  feeding  away  eagerly,  there  being  an 
abundance  of  provender  suited  to  their  tastes  scattered  about. 

"  Up,  lads,  up  !"  I  heard  my  uncle  shouting  out  next 
morning.  The  sound  made  me  open  my  eyes.  "  Up,  lads, 
up  1  We  have  work  to  do  :  a  house  to  put  up,  and  a  vessel  to 
build  ;  provisions  to  collect,  and  stores  to  prepare.*' 

All  hands  of  our  little  community  were  soon  on  foot. 

"  Yah  I  yah  1  yah  I "  I  heard  the  Frau  cry  out.  "  I  will 
prepare  breakfast.     You  men  go  and  work.     Yah  I " 

With  axes,  knives,  and  saws,  most  of  us  started  for  the 
nearest  bamboo  grove,  and  were  soon  cutting  and  hacking 
away,  bringing  down  the  huge  stalks  and  clearing  them  of 
their  leaves.  Oliver  and  I,  however,  went  in  search  of  the 
boat,  promising  to  join  them.  We  eagerly  hastened  to  the 
spot  where  we  had  left  it,  scarcely,  however,  expecting  to  find 
it  safe.  It  had  escaped  discovery,  and  we  returned  with  the 
satisfactory  information. 
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Ab  the  Blalks  of  the  bambooB  wore  cut  donii,  thej  KCre 
formei]  into  bundles  of  a  Bize  which  we  conld  maunge  to  drag 
over  the  grounJ  to  the  site  of  the  honee.  Two  of  the  pnrt;, 
under  the  direction  of  my  uncle,  dug  the  holes  where  the 
uprights  were  to  be  inserted.  Mr.  Hooker  ami  I  undertook 
to  drag  the  bundles.  When  we  arrived  with  the  first,  we 
found  the  Frau,  aided  by  the  girls,  buaily  employed  in  roasting 
and  boiling  before  a  huge  fire  which  she  had  kindled.  Oliver 
was  still  unable  to  do  any  work.  He  therefore  remained  at 
the  camp— as  I  may  call  it — in  the  careful  hands  of  the  kind 
Frau ;  she  or  one  of  the  girls  being  constantly  at  hia  side, 
either  with  some  cooling  beverage,  or  with  some  delicacy  which 
they  thought  might  tempt  his  appetite.  At  a  little  distance, 
in  the  ahaile  of  some  houglis,  lay  the  wounded  Malay.  I  saw 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  girls  with  an  expresaion  of  wonder.  He 
probably  had  never  seen  any  beings  so  fair  and  graceful  before. 
I  could  not  help  fancying  that  he  must  have  supposed  them 
angels  from  another  world ;  but  whether  or  not  I  was  right, 
I  have  my  doubts.  When,  however,  one  of  them  took  him  e 
cup  of  tea  which  the  Frau  had  just  brewed,  he  received  it  with 
an  expreBsioD  of  countenance  which  I  thought  betokened 
gratitude. 

When  a  number  of  people  are  working  together  with  a  will 
properly  directed,  it  is  extraordinary  how  rapidly  work  can  be 
got  through.  We  had  a  considerable  number  of  the  uprights 
in  their  places  before  we  sat  down  to  breakfast.  We  were  not 
long  about  our  meal,  as  we  were  determined  to  finish  what  wu 
necessary  to  be  done  as  soon  as  possible.  Having  cut  down  * 
BuEGcient  supply  of  bamboos,  we  next  proceeded  to  fell  several 
sago-palms,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  leaf-stems  for  the 
walls  and  partitions,  while  from  the  trunks  we  intended  to 
make  a  supply  of  sago  for  onr  voyage.  By  the  evening  we 
had  made  wonderful  progress  with  the  house,  and  retired  to 
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our  temporary  huts,  satisfied  that  we  had  done  a  good  day's 
work. 

Fitting  the  leaf-stems  into  frames  occupied  a  longer  time; 
but  as  neatness  was  not  our  object,  it  was  done  rapidly.  Thus 
in  about  four  days  we  had  a  very  respectable  house  over  our 
heads,  capable  of  holding  all  the  party.  My  uncle  sighed  as 
be  looked  about  it,  though,  and  thought  of  the  treasures  his 
former  abode  had  contained.  We  now  brought  back  his  and 
Mr.  Hooker's  collections,  and  stored  them  in  a  division  which 
we  called  the  museum.  9h 

''  The  next  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  grow  some  com  for 
our  contmmption,"  said  our  uncle. 

"  Grow  com?"  I  asked.  "  Why,  I  did  not  suppose  that  we 
were  to  remain  here  a  year  till  it  came  up." 

He  laughed.  "  A  couple  of  months,  or  little  more,  after  it 
is  put  into  the  ground,  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  ripe 
com,"  he  answered. 

I  expressed  some  incredulity,  for  I  fancied  that  he  was 
laughing  at  me. 

"  Set  to  work  and  scrape  up  the  ground,  for  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  dig  it  very  deep.  We  will  put  in  the  com,  and 
you  will  see  that  my  prediction  will  be  fulfilled.  Fortunately, 
I  saved  a  quantity  of  seed,  which  I  placed  with  my  collections 
in  concealment,"  he  said. 

From  house-building  all  hands  set  to  work  to  cultivate  the 
ground,  and  we  quickly  had  a  large  space  cleared  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  seed,  which,  although  not  a  native  of  that  clime, 
flourishes,  as  it  does  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the 
American  continent,  whatever  may  be  the  latitude. 

By  this  time  my  uncle  had  almost  recovered  from  his  wound, 
and  Oliver  and  the  Malay  were  much  better  and  able  to  move 
about.  Both  my  uncle  and  Mr.  Hooker  could  converse  with 
the  Malay.     They  found  him  a  very  intelligent  fellow.     He 
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told  thnn  that  liii  bmbm  ww  Ali,  UiMt  hi  hixd  toMovrtd  vtxiam 
oocapationa,  but  that,  haring  gamUed  Lway  all  his  propertfi 
he  had  aa  a  laat  nwmroa  taken  to  fbtatj.  Among  oUier  thiBgi,. 
he  had  been  a  bee-hnster,  and  aaaraad  to  poraess  a  great  know- 
ledge of  those  wonderful  inaecta.    He  boasted  al^  of  hia  akSA 
aa  a  fiaherman.    Gonatantlj  Biteaing  to  u»  as  we  talked, 
aoon  b^an  to  ^A  np  a  great  manj  words  of  English.    ] 
waa  thns  able  to  nndentand  thinga  aaid  to  him,  thoo^ 
eould  not  nuke  an;  Tei;  elear  leplj. 

*  Mr.  Thndionmb  now  once  more  nrged  tlio  importanoe  (#1 
el,  I  nther  think  that  tba  tii4 
)  hnrry  to  get  awny-  Irom  the  idaod,  M 
the;  were  both  of  them  anxiona  to  reploco  the  objeeta  oft; 
natural  history  which  had  been  deatrbyed  by  the  pirataj. 
However,  they  could  not  refuse  to  comply  with  Mr.  Tbudicwnb't 
request,  and  we  therefore  set  forth  with  tools  to  the  bay 
we  had  collected  the  materials,  which,  it  will  be  remembendf' 
we  called  Hope  Harbour.  Fortunately,  the  pirates  had  sot 
discovered  it,  or  they  would  probably  have  burned  our  wood. 
The  timber  and  planks  which  had  been  brought  on  shore  did 
not  appear  very  promising ;  at  first,  inilecil,  I  thought  H 
would  be  impossible  to  make  a  vessel  oat  of  them. 

"Perseverance  will    overcome    difficullics,"   observed    Mr. 
Tliudicumb.     "Never  fear,  Walter.     With  our  axes  and 
we  shall  be  able  in  time  to  smooth  away  these  planks  and 
the  ribs  to  the  new  croft.     However,  the  fiiat  thing  to  bai 
is  to  get  the  keel  laid,  and  for  that  purpose  we  most  ban 
of  the  longest  and  straigbtest  trees  we  can  find." 

There  was  a  clear  road  from  the  bay  up  into 
and  while  oue  party  prepared  the  spot  where  the  vesaal  waa  to 
be  built,  levelling  the  ground,  and  fixing  logs  on  which  tba 
keel  was  to  be  placed,  under  Mr.  Thudicumb's  directiona 
another  started  to  Eelect  the  timber.     We  were  not  long  befbra 
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\  came  to  a  tall  tree,  fully  eighty  feet  in  height,  and  as 

:a]ght  as  an  arrow. 

"  That  will  do  admirahly  for  us,"  said  Mr.  Thudicumb;  "  for 

ough  our  vessel  must  not  be  so  long,  we  shall  require  the 

icker  part  for  the  purpose." 

Tarbox,  Roger  Trew,  and  Potto  Jumbo  set  to  work  to  fell 

B  tree,  the  forest  loudly  resounding  with  the  blows  of  their 

es.     I  must  not  occupy  too  much  time  in  describing  how 

e  tree  was  felled,  the  branches  cut  off,  and  squared  into 

ape.     We  then,  fastening  some  ratans  round  it,  dragged  it 

rollers  to  the  bed  which  had  been  prepared,  and  thus  in  due 
•m  laid  the  keel  of  the  Hofe,     Mr.  Thudicumb,  with  pencil 
d  paper,  had  drawn  a  plan  of  the  proposed  vessel. 
"  We  will  give  her  a  good  floor,"  he  said,  "  though  she  may 

rather  long  for  her  beam ;  but  a  long  vessel  is  better  suited 
the  seas  we  may  have  to  go  through.  We  will  rig  her  as  a 
tter  or  yawl  perhaps." 

Day  after  day  we  repaired  to  the  bay ;  but  to  my  eye  our 
ogress  was  but  slow  indeed,  as  every  timber  had  to  be  re- 
med,  and  the  old  bolts  taken  out  of  them,  as  well  as  out  of 
e  planks.  It  was  a  long  business.  With  the  exception  of 
r.  Thudicumb  and  Tarbox,  we  were  all  inexperienced  car- 
nters.  At  last,  indeed,  Mr.  Thudicumb  proposed  that  he 
d  Tarbox  and  Roger  Trew,  with  Potto  Jumbo,  should 
vote  themselves  to  building  the  vessel,  while  the  rest  of  us 
.her  went  fishing,  or  assisted  Mr.  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Hooker 

collecting  objects  of  natural  history,  or  in  manufacturing 
50,  or  in  making  other  articles  which  would  be  required 
•  the  voyage  or  present  use. 

We  set  to  work  to  make  our  sago,  much  in  the  way  I  have 
fore  described.  We  had  got  through  the  pith  of  a  couple  of 
^es,  when  one  day  Ali  made  us  understand  that  he  had  seen 
me  bees  at  a  distance,  and  that  he  was  sure  we  might  procure 
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some  honey,  it  we  nouM  BBsUt  biai  in  obt^ning  it.  The  Praii 
pricked  up  her  ears  nt  the  Houud. 

"Oh  yes,  yea!"  she  exclaimed;  "it  will  be  great  thing 
with  sago  bread.     You  go,  Ali ;  go !  " 

It  wat)  arranged  that  Mr.  Ilooker,  with  Oliver  and  I,  should 
accompany  All  in  liis  search.  We  started,  therefore,  accom- 
panied by  Merlin.  Ali  supplied  himself  n-ith  a  couple  of  large 
cloths.  He  also,  as  he  went  along,  cut  some  creepers,  one  a 
atout  one,  and  another,  of  considerable  length,  very  fine.  These 
he  begged  us  to  carry.  With  our  guns  as  usual,  ne  took  our 
way  through  the  forest,  t  had  often  rentarked  that  he  seemed 
very  uncomfortable,  us  if  there  was  something  he  wanted 
very  much.  As  we  were  proceeding,  we  came  to  several  (all, 
slender,  and  extremely  graceful  palms.  The  tmnka  were  from 
six  to  eight  inches  only  in  diameter,  thongfa  the  aheath  of 
green  leaves  that  sprang  from  their  summits  was  nearly  forty 
feet  from  the  ground.  They  were  indeed  elegant  trees.  Hr. 
Hooker,  when  he  saw  tbem,  said  tbey  were  the  pinang,  or 
betel-nnt  palm — Areca  catechu.  We  found  the  nuts  growing 
from  a  stalk  hanging  down  in  the  centre,  forming  a  loose 
conical  cluster.  Ali  no  sooner  set  eyes  on  them,  than  he 
climbed  one  of  the  trees,  and  brought  down  a  bunch  of  the 
nuts.  He  put  several  of  them  into  the  bag  he  carried  by 
his  side,  and  we  proceeded  some  distance,  till  we  came  to 
a  stony  place,  when  be  instantly,  selecting  two  large  atones, 
pounded  some  nuts.  They  were  ripe,  each  about  the  uie 
of  a  small  chicken's  egg,  tbe  skin  of  a  brigbtish  yellow. 
Within  was  a  husk,  similar  to  the  busk  of  a  coooa-nut 
Within  this  again  was  a  small  spherical  nut,  not  unlike  a  nut- 
meg, and  somewhat  hard  and  tough.  Having  picked  some 
leaves,  he  took  one  of  tbem,  and  produced  from  bis  pocket  i 
small  piece  of  lime  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  This  be  mixed 
with  some  of  the  nut,  and  enclosed  in  the  leaf.     He  then  took 
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the  roll  between  his  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  rubbed  it 
violently  against  the  front  of  his  gums,  his  teeth  being  closed 
and  his  lips  open.  After  this,  he  began  to  chew  it  for  some 
time,  and  then  held  it  between  his  lips  and  teeth,  a  portion 
protruding  from  his  mouth.  Nothing  could  be  more  disagree- 
able than  the  result,  for  immediately  a  profusion  of  a  red  brick- 
coloured  saliva  poured  out  from  each  comer,  dropping  to  the 
ground  as  if  his  mouth  was  bleeding.  He  seemed,  however, 
highly  satisfied,  and  continued  on  at  a  brisk  paca  Soon, 
however,  he  spoke  a  few  words  to  Mr.  Hooker,  who  forthwith 
produced  from  his  pocket  a  tobacco-bag.  The  eyes  of  the 
Malay  glistened  with  delight  as  he  saw  it ;  and  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Hooker  gave  him  a  small  portion  of  the  tobacco,  cut  very  fine, 
he  put  it  in  with  the  betel,  leaving  long  threads,  like  pieces  of 
oakum,  hanging  out  on  either  side  of  his  mouth,  not  improving 
his  appearance ;  and  on  again  he  went,  chewing  the  mass  with 
evident  delight. 

Mr.  Hooker  was  not  at  all  surprised.  He  told  me  that  not 
only  the  men  but  the  women  indulge  in  the  same  unpleasant 
habit.  When  a  number  of  them  meet  to  chat,  the  various 
articles  are  produced  from  a  box  at  hand,  and  a  high  urn- 
shaped  receptacle  of  brass  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  circle, 
into  which  each  dame  or  damsel  may  discharge  the  surplus 
saliva  from  her  mouth.  When  a  guest  comes  in,  the  siri  box 
is  immediately  presented,  that  the  mouth  may  be  filled  before 
commencing  conversation. 

In  a  short  time  a  bee  was  seen  fiying  before  us ;  and  im- 
mediately Ali  hurried  on  at  a  rapid  rate,  till  we  came  under 
a  tall,  straight  tree,  with  a  very  smooth  bark,  and  without  a 
branch  for  at  least  eighty  feet  from  the  ground.  On  one  of 
the  long  outspreading  branches  I  saw  a  couple  of  large  combs 
hanging  down,  of  a  black  colour.  After  watching  it  for  a  minute, 
there  was  a  slight  movement  on  the  outside,  and  I  discovered 
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ihat  it  was  covered  with  boes.  Ali  now  produced  &  smail 
buniUti  of  resinous  wood,  which  he  had  brought  with  hini  to 
wrve  ns  a  torrh,  andgiving  it  to  me  to  hold,  lighttti  Ihe  end. 
He  then  foi^tcnud  one  of  the  clotlis  round  his  loins,  and  u> 
other  over  his  head,  neck,  and  body,  leaving,  however,  bia  hot, 
nnus,  and  legs  without  covering.     The  thin  coil  of  rope  la 


hod  brought  he  secured  to  his  girdle,  while  he  formed  ronnJ 
the  tree  a  circle  of  tough  creepers,  inside  of  which  he  placed 
his  body.  He  now  secured  his  torch  to  the  end  of  anothff 
piece  of  ratan,  eight  or  ten  yards  long,  with  his  chopping 
knife  fastened  by  a  short  rope.  Having  done  this,  he  begin 
to  ascend  the  tree,  throwing  his  ratan  band  a  short  distance 
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above  him,  leaning  back  at  the  same  time  and  placing  his  feet 
against  the  trunk.  It  appeared  to  us  who  looked  on  that 
every  instant  he  would  perform  a  somersault,  and  come  down 
head  first,  with  a  great  risk  of  breaking  his  neck;  but  he 
seemed  to  have  no  fear  of  that  sort.  Up  he  went.  After 
ascending  a  few  feet,  and  getting  a  firm  hold  with  his  bare 
feet,  be  again  threw  up  the  creeper ;  and  thus  he  went  on  and 
on.  If  there  was  any  unevenness  in  the  trunk,  he  took  im- 
mediate advantage  of  it  by  either  placing  his  foot  upon  it  or 
catching  the  creeper  above  it.  At  length  he  got  within  about 
ten  feet  of  the  bough  on  which  the  bees  hung.  He  then  lifted 
the  torch,  swinging  it  towards  the  bees,  so  that  the  smoke 
ascended  between  him  and  them.  He  next  in  a  wonderful 
manner  mounted  on  the  bough ;  and  we  could  not  help  dread- 
ing that  the  bees  would  attack  him  and  sting  him  to  death. 
He,  however,  brought  the  torch  nearer  and  nearer  to  them ; 
and  in  a  short  time  the  cones,  which  before  had  been  black 
with  bees,  were  completely  deserted,  and  their  natural  white 
colour  appeared.  The  insects,  instead  of  flying  towards  him, 
formed  a  dense  mass  above  his  head,  where  they  seemed  to 
hover  as  if  contemplating  an  attack.  Some,  braver  than  the 
rest,  occasionally  flew  towards  him ;  but  he,  with  perfect  cool- 
ness, brushed  them  away,  allowing  the  smoke  to  circle  round 
above  his  head,  thus  keeping  them  at  a  distance  from  his  face. 
At  length  he  got  close  to  the  cone,  and,  with  one  stroke  of  his 
knife,  cut  it  from  the  bough,  when,  fastening  the  end  of  the 
rope  round  it,  he  lowered  it  down  to  us.  Proceeding  along  the 
bough,  he  cut  the  other  cone  away  in  the  same  manner,  when 
the  bees,  angry  at  being  deprived  of  their  habitation,  food,  and 
their  young,  began  to  dart  down  towards  us.  He,  of  course, 
had  enough  to  do  to  think  of  himself,  and  continued  waving 
the  torch  about  his  body,  while  he  returned  by  the  same 
way  he  had  gone  up,  though  at  a  somewhat  more  rapid  rate. 
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Mi-tintimo  tbe  bcos  had  begun  to  swarm  oboDt  our  liMdn 
Poor  Merlin  was  furiously  attacked,  and  I  mw  him  drivioft 
hin  noeo  aiiioug  tho  leaves,  in  the  vain  cndeaTour  to  get  rid  of 
llieiu.  DeFtiuted  by  the  perlinaciouB  insects,  be  rushed  howl- 
ing away  through  tite  forest.  We,  having  secured  the  cones, 
followed  fit  full  speed,  the  bees  pursning  us,  and  every  now 
and  then  giving  a  digagrceable  stiug  at  onr  ears,  face,  and 
hands.  We  knoeked  them  off  aa  tbey  approached  as  well  w 
we  oould.  Though  we  were  glad  we  had  got  the  honey,  we 
agreed  that  we  had  paid  gomewhat  dearly  for  it.  Howevar, 
our  blood  was  in  good  order,  and  the  pain  soon  wore  off.  We 
had  not  only  got  sonie  delicious  honey  for  our  friends,  bat 
some  wax,  which  was  of  considerable  value.  We  agreed, 
however,  that  (lie  aoxt  time  wo  went  bee-hunting  we  would 
each  of  ua  carry  a  torch  for  our  defence. 

"  Ali  says  there  are  many  more  oonee  in  the  bland,  and  it 
is  a  pity  not  to  take  them,"  aaid  Mr.  Hooker.  We  wen 
therefore  ready  to  proceed,  provided  we  oould  find  tordiw. 
Ali  made  us  a  sign  to  follow  him,  and  soon  afterwards,  on  the 
Hide  of  a  bill  which  we  were  passing,  he  pointed  out  some  tall 
trees.  On  approaching  them  we  found  that  from  the  trunki 
masses  of  a  sort  of  gam  had  exuded. 

"Tboae  we  dammar  trees,"  observed  Mr.  Hooker.  "It 
bums  readily,  and  the  natives  of  these  regions  use  it  for 
torches ;  indeed,  in  some  places  it  serves  tbem  instead  of 
candles." 

We  found  not  only  small  lumps,  but  some  weighing  upwards 
of  fifteen  pounds.  Some  were  hanging  on  to  the  trunk ;  othen 
had  fallen,  and  were  partly  buried  in  the  ground  near  the  roots. 
Ali  took  some  of  these  lumps,  and,  putting  them  on  a  piece  of 
rock,  with  the  blunt  end  of  his  axe  reduced  them  to  powder. 
He  then  cut  some  palm-leaves,  wbioh  be  formed  into  tubes 
about  a  yard  long,  and  these  tubes  he  filled  with  the  mill, 
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binding  them  tightly  roand  with  small  creepers.  He  pre- 
sented one  to  each  of  us,  and  then  signified  that  if  we  followed 
him  he  would  find  more  bees'  nests,  and  that  we  should  thus 
have  the  means  of  defending  ourselves. 

"But  poor  Merlin,  what  can  he  do?"  I  could  not  help 
asking. 

"  We  must  defend  him  then,"  said  Mr.  Hooker ;  "  and  Ali 
must  make  another  tube  to  be  at  his  service." 

Another  was  quickly  manufactured,  and  we  then  proceeded 
on  carefully  to  discover  the  nests.  In  a  short  time  we  came 
to  another  tree  with  no  less  than  four  cones  hanging  to  one  of 
the  branches.  In  spite  of  the  injuries  he  had  received  (for  he 
had  not  escaped  altogether  free),  Ali  prepared  to  ascend  the 
tree.  He  made  his  preparations  as  before ;  and  it  was  won- 
derful to  see  the  composure  with  which  he  occasionally  swung 
the  torches  towards  the  creatures  while  ascending,  or  waved  it 
slowly  above  his  head  when  he  got  on  the  bough.  Four  more 
fine  oones  rewarded  him  for  his  enterprise.  The  bees  de- 
scended as  before,  but  we  received  them  with  the  smoke  from 
our  dammar  torches,  which  helped  considerably  to  keep  them 
off.  Now  and  then,  however,  one  bold  fellow  would  rush  in 
between  the  wreaths  of  smoke  and  inflict  a  disagreeable  sting ; 
and  we  had  difficult  work  to  defend  Merlin's  nose  and  tail  at 
the  same  time.  Mr.  Hooker,  however,  stood  stock  still,  merely 
letting  his  torch  bum  quietly ;  and  though  some  of  the  bees 
settled  on  him,  they  seemed  to  consider  that  they  could  do 
him  no  harm,  and  again  flew  off  in  pursuit  of  Oliver,  Merlin, 
and  I,  as  we  ran  away  from  them. 

We  now  commenced  our  return  homewards,  laden  with  our 

honey  cones  and  a  supply  of  dammar.     We  were  proceeding 

across  a  space  rather  more  open  than  usual,  when  we  saw  a 

creature  run  up  the  trunk  of  a  tree  and  fly  obliquely  from  it 

towards  the  ground,  near  the  foot  of  another,  up  which  it  im- 
(«7)  31 
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n>«di>ul]r  commenced  its  asMnl.  I  should  imvt  fttppasei  it 
lo  Iw  *  hage  tmt,  had  I  not  seen  it  climbing  m  it  did.  Ali 
immediftt? ly  made  chase :  aai\  as  the  croature  did  not  morv 
Ttvj  fast,  he  sucre^ded  tn  overtaking  it  before  it  had  got  to 
snj  great  distance  up  the  stem.  He  gave  it  k  trcmuidoui 
Wow  on  the  head,  when  it  fell  lo  the  gronnil,  and  w«  thought 
it  had  been  killed ;  but  as  we  renched  it,  it  ^radiudly  bt^n  lo 
move  off,  running  along  like  any  ordinary  <|u*dnipod.  We 
caught  it  jnsi  u  it  was  about  to  aacend  another  ti««,  vhea 
agnin  it  received  sereral  licavy  blowB.  Evvn  thgn,  faoweret, 
it  (ieetned  not  to  be  dead.  Ali  coming  up,  pinned  it  to  the 
ground  with  a  forked  stick.  Wc  then  ww  that  it  was  > 
creature  about  the  nzc  of  a  cat,  and  that  it  had  broad  mem- 
branes, exteniling  completely  ruund  its  body  to  the  cxtremiliia 
of  the  toea,  as  also  to  the  end  of  its  tail.  This  waa  of  con- 
fiiderable  length,  and  by  the  way  it  curled  round  ft  stidc  we 
placed  near  it  we  found  that  it  was  prehensile.  The  crestiire 
we  now  Mw  had  a  yonng  one  clinging  to  its  breast,  k  laiger- 
able  little  wrinkled,  hairless  monster,  and  apparently  w  yel 
unable  to  see.  Its  fur  was  beautifully  soft,  almost  like  velvet. 
The  little  one  bad  escaped  injury;  indeed,  the  mothcnvis 
evidently  stitl  alive. 

Mr.  Hooker  at  once  recognized  it  as  a  flying  lemur,  ilio 
learned  name  for  which  is  OaUo-piikeeut,  Ali  having  covert 
up  its  head,  undertook  to  cnriy  it  home,  as  Mr.  Hooker  hoj«^ 
it  would  recover. 

"  Your  uncle  ivill  bo  delighted  to  have  it  in  his  menagerie," 
said  Mr.  Hooker;  "  nnd  I  believe  that,  unless  we  cut  tiie 
creature's  head  off,  nothing  will  deprive  it  of  life.  So  I  hiT« 
no  doubt  that  it  will  be  in  good  health  again  by  to-mono* 
morning." 

We  had  not  got  far  after  this  adventure  when  I  heard  a 
curious  noise  close  to  us,  which  I  thought  must  proceed  from 
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some  bird.  It  sounded  like  "Tokay,  tofcay;"  almost,  in- 
deed, like  a  human  voice.  I  drew  Mr.  Hooker's  attention  to 
it.     He  also  Uiougbt  it  must  be  some  bird,  till  AH  coming  up 


at  once  informed  him  that  it  naa  a  lizard,  and  that  he  had 
often  beard  the  creatures  thus  talk.  What  it  said,  he  declared 
he  could  not  tell,  but  he  was  very  positive  that  it  did  talk 
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tame  lan^iuf^.  Perlups  vame  d«y  a  person  who  did  imdcr- 
■Und  it  miglit  contp  that  n-ay. 

A*  nwj  be  mppused,  we  were  cordi^ly  ivelcomed  nn  nat 
retara,  eapeciallv  by  the  Frau.  who  was  highly  dctighled  wiUi 
tbe  honev  and  wax  which  we  brought  her. 

"Ofal  now  you  shall  hare  honey  for  your  breakfast!!.  *ni1 
wax  candles  when  rou  »t  in  the  houw  to  read  or  stuff  tU 
hirda  aad  b««sl6 ;  thutigh  I  cannot  tell  what  uee  they  an>  ■I'tcr 
yon  have  taken  the  me«t  oat  of  tliem,  or  wherefore  you  get  M 
many  skins,  and  pack  them  up  in  the  boxes,"  bhe  remBrk(.-J. 

The  Frau  was  no  naturalist 


CHAPTER  XXX 

WALTER  DISAPPK'Ulg — NABKATITB 

^  HAD  not  forgotten  my  uncle's  wish  to  obtain  another 
nautilus,  but  the  weather  had  prevented  ub  going 
I  on  the  water  for  some  days.  It  having  again  mode- 
rated, I  consulted  Ali,  through  Mr.  Hooker,  on  the 
subject,  and  got  him  to  explain  what  we  proposed 
doing.  We  could  not,  however,  make  hira  understand 
clearly  what  we  wanted.  That  morning  he,  Oliver,  and  I, 
with  Potto  Jumbo,  went  down  to  the  beach  to  procure 
Rhell-fish.  We  had  been  some  time  on  the  rocks,  when  I 
saw  nn  object  floating  in  towards  the  shore.  As  it  drew 
nearer,  I  discovered  to  my  satisfaction  that  it  was  the  empty 
shell  of  a  nautilus.  In  my  eagerness  I  was  about  to  throw  off 
my  clothes  and  jamp  in  to  fetch  it,  when  Potto  Jumbo  drew 
ma  back.  "Take  care,  Massa  Walter,"  he  said;  "shark 
about  here  I  Never  swim  out  in  open  place  like  die."  T, 
however,  pointed  out  the  ohell  to  Ali,  and  tried  to  make  him 
underetand  that  it  was  that  of  which  we  were  in  search.  He 
teemed  to  fancy  that  I  wanted  him  to  swim  off  for  it,  and, 
thoughtless  about  the  sharks,  he  was  on  the  point  of  doing  so. 
Potto  stopped  him  also,  and  by  waiting  patiently,  the  nautiluR- 
shell  gradually  floated  in  towards  us,  and  seizing  it  eagerly,  I 
retnmed  with  it  to  the  house.    Mr.  Hooker  had  now  no  difli- 
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culty  in  explaimng  tu  Ali  that  it  wag  the  creature  ia  its  ab«!l 
which  be  ho  mueh  desired,  and  Ali  told  bim  that  he  had  gntt 
hopea  of  capturiDg  odo. 

That  evening  Ali,  Dick  Tarboi,  and  I,  went  out  to  fish  ia 
our  boHt  in  the  line  of  cliffs  near  which  my  unele  had  ahot  tfae 
frigate -birdii.  First,  however,  we  pulled  out  some  way,  and  liiil 
down  our  fish-pots  at  a  spat  where  AH  seemed  tn  think  it  ms 
possible  we  might  capture  one  of  the  much-wished-for  nautili. 
It  waa  at  this  plaue  Ali  made  us  understand  that  we  were 
more  likely  to  catch  Ss\i  than  any  other.  He  came  prcparnl 
with  hookii,  which  he  himself  had  manufactured  &om  bras' 
wire,  some  of  which  had  been  found  in  the  wreck.  He  lud 
attached  about  a  fnthom  of  wire  to  each  hook,  at  the  upper  md 
of  which  tiic  Hue  hum  fastened ;  this  was  in  order  to  prevfui 
the  sharp  teeth  of  the  fish  cutting  the  line.  He  had  caught  • 
few  fish  in  a  hand  net  for  bait.  Having  anchored  our  boat  bj 
a  stone  sufficient  to  hold  her,  we  lowered  down  our  lines.  To 
each  hook  a  sort  of  sling  of  palm-leaf  was  fastened,  and  in  lhi» 
sling  was  a  small  stone,  so  arranged  that  on  reaching  the  bot- 
tom it  fell  out.  We  very  soon  got  bites,  and  Ali  was  the  Gnt 
to  haul  up  a  fine  largo  fish.  Immediately  afterwards  I  gut 
one,  and  Tarhox  before  long  caught  another.  In  the  mtw- 
time,  however,  Ali  hauled  up  a  couple ;  indeed,  to  each  of 
onrs  he  managed  somehow  or  other  to  get  two.  Their  nunc* 
I  do  not  remember,  but  I  know  I  never  had  better  sport  in  taj 
life.  Gradually  the  rocks  above  our  heads  grew  higher  wA 
higher  in  the  gloom  of  approaching  night,  which  Eeemed  to 
soften  the  faint  outlines  of  the  landscape,  and  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  objects  round  us.  A  little  way  from  us  was  to 
opening  in  the  cliffs,  beyond  which  we  could  see  the  d»rk 
forast.  From  it  there  issued  various  sounds,  which  seemed  W 
echo  backwards  and  forwards  among  the  rocks.  Among  theia 
we  could  distinguish  the  moauing  ciiea  of  monkeys — one  seem' 
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ing  to  be  calling  to  the  other  for  help  in  piteous  tones.  The 
effect  was  curious,  and  had  a  peculiarly  melancholy  sound ;  in- 
deed we  might  easily  have  supposed  them  to  he  the  cries  of 
captive  slaves,  or  perhaps  a  more  fanciful  person  might  describe 
them  as  disembodied  spirits  in  some  haunted  island.  Mean- 
while the  night  wind,  sighing  through  the  lofty  trees,  came 
moaning  down  towards  us.  At  length  darkness  compelled  us 
to  give  up  our  sport,  and,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  fish,  we 
pulled  slowly  back  towards  our  usual  landing-place,  where,  hav- 
ing unladen  our  boat,  we  hauled  her  up  to  a  safe  spot  above 
high- water  mark. 

I  felt  an  unusual  melancholy  steal  over  me,  why  I  cannot 
tell,  while,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  fed  by  cocoa-nut  oil  manu- 
factured by  my  uncle  and  his  factotum  Tanda,  I  sat  writing 
these  lines  of  my  journal : — "  To-morrow  morning  Ali  and 
I  are  going  off  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  a  nautilus,  and  he 
feels  confident  that  we  shall  get  one,  probably  at  a  reef  which 
he  knows  of  at  some  distance,  almost  out  of  sight  of  the  island. 
It  is  so  far  ofif  that,  had  he  not  mentioned  it,  we  should  not 
have  been  aware  of  its  existence." 


€milB'0  Journal. 

Only  yesterday,  my  dear  brother  Walter  asked  me  to  assist 
him  in  writing  his  journal  from  his  dictation,  begging  me  to 
put  in  any  remarks  of  my  own.  Little  did  I  think  at  the  time 
that  the  whole  would  be  my  work.  I  obey  his  wishes,  though 
sick  at  heart  and  full  of  anxiety.  Yesterday  morning  he  and 
Ali  went  off  in  the  boat  to  fish,  saying  that  they  were  sure  of 
bringing  back  a  nautilus,  which  our  uncle  and  Mr.  Ilooker  so 
long  to  possess ;  but  a  whole  day  has  passed,  and  they  have  not 
returned.  They  were  seen  to  be  pulling  out  to  sea  further 
than  they  have  ever  before  gone.     They  had  been  some  time 
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absent,  and  we  were  expecting  their  returti,  when  ■  fearfiil 
flquall,  suck  u  has  not  occurred  fliace  the  time  when  tbe  brig 
WM  lost,  broke  over  the  islan<i.  Mr.  Thudicuinb  and  the  Had 
old  boatNnain  tried  to  persuade  me  that  I  need  not  be  aUnn^ 
but  I  cannot  help  feeling  mosf  fearful  anxietj-.  The  boat  isw 
atnall,  and  not  at  all  calculated  to  contend  witii  a  heavy  tea. 
And  then  that  Malay  Ali—oug'ht  he  to  have  been  tnitted?  1 
have  heard  that  the  Malaya  ai-e  dreadfully  treacherouB,  and  hi 
may  have  taken  this  opportunity  of  getting  away  to  join  hii 
own  people.  I  could  not  have  thought  that  he  hail  been  w 
heartless  and  cruel  as  to  injure  Waller,  and  yet  I  know  it  ii 
possible.  Poor  de*r  Grace  can  scarcely  lift  up  her^ead;  ab« 
lias  been  in  Uats  all  day,  and  Oliver  feels  it  dreadfully.  If  ve 
had  another  boat  we  might  go  and  Kearch  for  him,  and  Olim 
has  been  trying  to  persuade  Mr.  Thudicumb  and  the  rtet  to 
build  one ;  but  he  aaya  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  do  to,  u 
no  timber  is  ready  for  the  purpose.  It  wonld,  indeed,  tika 
alnioat  as  much  time  to  build  a  boat  aa  it  wonld  to  finiah  the 
vessel,  and  he  thinks  that  it  ia  more  important  to  do  tlut. 
Our  uncle  and  Mr.  Hooker  are  very  anxious,  I  see,  notwith- 
Btanding  all  they  say.  This  morning  before  daybreak  a  strange 
rumbling  noise  was  heard,  and  we  felt  the  house  shake,  and 
several  articles  which  had  been  placed  carelessly  on  ehelvea  ftU 
down.  On  running  out  into  the  verandah,  a  bright  light  in> 
seen  towards  the  mountaina  in  the  interior,  caused  by  flame* 
issuing  from  a  high  peak,  above  which  black  wreaths  ol 
smoke  ascended  to  the  sky.  Mr.  Hooker  says  that  although 
there  might  be  an  eruption  of  the  mountain,  yet,  as  we  are  a 
long  nay  from  it,  we  should  have  every  prospect  of  escaping 
injury.  I  am  nearly  certain  that  they  said  this  to  calm  oar 
alarm,  for,  unintentionally,  I  heard  them  talking  together,  when 
Mr.  Uooker  observed  he  did  not  like  the  look  of  things;  that 
we  are  living  at  the  mouth  of  a  broad  ravine,  and  that  if  any 
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Urge  stream  of  lava  were  to  come  down,  it  would  very  likely 
take  our  direction. 

''  That  b  what  I  am  afraid  of/'  said  my  uncle ;  "  but  as  we 
have  no  means  of  avoiding  it,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  put  the 
idea  into  the  minds  of  the  rest." 

"Don't  you  think  that  we  ought  to  have  a  large  raft 
built?"  Mr.  Hooker  observed.  "If  the  lava  were  to  come 
down,  we  might  get  upon  that  and  escape  being  burned,  for 
the  whole  forest  would  quickly  be  in  a  blaze." 

Our  uncle  said  he  would  consult  Mr.  Thudicumb ;  but  he 
thought  it  would  take  a  considerable  time  to  build  a  raft  of 
sufficient  size,  and  that  the  time  might  be  better  employed  in 
getting  on  with  the  vessel.  They  therefore,  it  appears,  have 
determined  to  proceed  with  that. 

"But  our  collections — our  cases — what  shall  we  do  with 
them  ?  *'  said  Mr.  Hooker. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Hooker,"  answered  my  uncle,  "  though  I 
would  willingly  risk  my  own  life  for  the  sake  of  attempting  to 
save  them,  yet  I  feel  we  ought  not  to  imperil  the  lives  of  these 
young  people  or  the  others  with  us.  It  is  sad  enough  to  liave 
lost  young  Walter,  and  I  am  afraid  he  is  lost.  That  fellow 
Ali  b  a  genuine  Malay  ;  had  he  been  a  Dyak,  I  should  have 
had  more  confidence,  although  he  might  have  been  a  heathen, 
or  a  head  hunter,  or  a  cannibal  to  boot.  But  those  Malays, 
half  Mohammedan  and  half  idolaters,  are  very  untrustworthy." 

Oh,  how  my  heart  sank  when  I  heard  these  words.  I  wish 
that  I  had  not  been  compelled  to  listen  to  them ;  it  shows  too 
clearly  what  they  think.  Oliver,  though  suffering  himself,  tries 
to  console  me.  He  tells  me  that  I  must  trust  in  God,  and  go 
on  trusting,  whatever  happens ;  that  I  must  not  suppose,  even 
though  Walter  should  be  lost,  that  we  have  been  deserted  by 
God ;  and  that  we  may  depend  upon  it,  that  he  has  allowed  it 
to  happen  for  the  best :  at  the  same  time,  that  he  may  have 
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many  wayi  of  praaerrii^  Waltar,  bowevw  gnat  ihe  daagen  lie 
may  haTe  to  go  through,  and  of  restoring  him  to  na.  Poor 
Fraa  Uiralay  after  she  has  heen  hxddng  at  the  momitain,  wriBgi 
her  handa,  and  wiahea  that  she  had  never  oome  to  this  idaai 
She  left  Temate  for  fear  of  the  hnming  mountain  there,  and 
now  she  finds  herself  in  a  similar  position  oi  danger.  HowerVi 
to  do  her  justice,  she  tries  to  wear  a  smiling  coontenancse  when 
ahe  wpeakn  to  Oimoe  and  me.  We  are  left  almost  alone  at  the 
house,  as  the  rest  of  the  party  are  assisting  at  ship-hailding. 
Tanda  only  oomes  ooeasionally  to  feed  the  *tiimrif^  and  to 
hring  us  fmit  and  T^getables  from  the  garden.  We  Tolnnteend 
to  go  and  assist  also,  as  we  could  at  aU  events  carry  the  wood, 
and  hold  the  planks  while  the  others  were  nailing  them  on ;  hot 
though  they  thanked  us,  they  said  there  were  enough  hands 
employed.  I  believe,  however,  that  only  two  or  three  ere 
good  workmen,  and  I  suppose  that  we  should  be  in  the  way. 

Two  more  anxious  days  have  passed  by,  and  dear,  dear  Walter 
has  not  come  back.  We  go  down  constantly  to  the  sca-sbore 
to  watch  for  his  boat,  but  it  does  not  appear.  I  took  31r. 
Hooker's  spy-glass,  and  Grace  and  I  spent  many  houre  on 
Flagstaff  Rock,  looking  out  over  the  ocean.  First  I  took  the 
glass,  then  she  took  it ;  and  so  we  continued,  as  if  looking 
would  bring  him  back,  till  our  eyes  ached  with  gazing  on  the 
shining  water :  indeed,  Ursula  says  we  must  not  do  it  again, 
or  we  might  bring  on  blindness,  which  would  be  very  dread- 
ful. If  it  were  not  for  Oliver  I  think  we  should  break  down 
altogether,  but  he  has  such  a  calm,  pious,  hopeful  spirit.  He 
assures  me,  and  I  know  he  speaks  the  truth,  that  he  yet  hopes 
that  Walter  will  return,  or,  at  all  events,  that  he  has  not  lost 
his  life,  and  that  we  may  find  him  some  day  or  other.  lie  has 
persuaded  our  uncle  to  let  him  read  the  Bible  to  the  party 
before  they  go  out  to  work,  and  he  does  so  now  every  morning: 
and  then  be  offers  up  a  beautiful  prayer  for  our  safety,  and 
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returns  thanks  for  the  care  with  which  we  have  hitherto  heen 
watched  over  by  our  merciful  God. 

Again  to-day  we  wished  to  go  to  the  rock,  when  Ursula 
took  the  spy-glass  from  my  hands,  and  said  that  we  might  go, 
but  that  we  must  not  take  it  with  us ;  that  it  could  not  help 
Walter  to  come  back,  and  that  we  should  see  him  without  it 
as  well  as  with  it.  We  had  been  sitting  there  for  some  time 
when  Oliver  joined  us.  He  said  that  my  uncle  had  sent  him 
to  attend  upon  us,  as  he  thought  we  ought  not  to  be  left  to 
brood  over  our  anxiety  by  ourselves.  Merlin  accompanied 
him;  and  he  says  that  in  future  we  must  not  go  without 
Merlin.  I  suspect  that  there  was  some  other  reason,  because 
Oliver  came  with  a  gun.  Perhaps  some  wild  beasts  may  have 
been  seen  lurking  about  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  they  are 
afraid  the  creatures  may  find  us  out.  Oliver  brought  a  book 
in  his  pocket,  which  he  took  out  and  read  to  us.  He  reads 
beautifully,  with  a  gentle,  yet  clear  musical  voice.  His  mother 
taught  him,  and  he  says  that  she  is  a  well-educated  woman, 
and  a  very  excellent  reader.  It  is  a  valuable  gift — for  I  think 
it  is  a  gift,  although  it  is  one  which  may  be  greatly  improved 
by  study  and  practice.  Two  or  three  times  I  stopped  him, 
however,  for  I  thought  I  saw  an  object  in  the  distance  which 
I  took  to  be  a  boat.  Oh,  how  my  heart  beat !  But  when 
Oliver  looked — ^and  his  eyes  are  keener  than  mine — he  assured 
me  that  there  was  nothing,  and  that  it  must  have  been  fancy. 
Again  and  again  I  deceived  myself  in  the  same  way,  and  so 
did  Orace.  Once  I  felt  sure  that  I  saw  a  boat — she  said  she  saw 
something  too*;  but  we  waited  and  waited,  and  Oliver  read  on, 
and  yet  the  object,  if  object  there  was,  did  not  approach  nearer. 
Again  I  declared  I  saw  a  boat.  Oliver  looked  up,  and  shading 
his  eyes,  gazed  in  the  direction  in  which  I  pointed. 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Miss  Emily,"  he  answered  quietly.  *'  I 
wish  you  were  not.     You  caught  sight  of  a  mass  of  seaweed, 
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and  jonr  hnagiiiafion  made  it  ai^pear  to  jour  ligfat  ubit  it 
k  not." 

Saying  this,  be  again  sat  down,  and  continnod  raadinf  . 
Tanda  had  mannfactnred  some  laiga  panaola  of  palm-leavn, 
whidi  aheltered  na  from  tlie  san,  or  we  ooold  not  ba^e  sat  oit 
on  the  lo^a.    OliTer  had  come  without  one  of  theoe,  and  m 
thoQghtleady  allowed  him  to  ait  on  with  the  hot  ton  hmniig 
down  <m  hia  hade.    On  a  aoddoi,  as  I  was  looking  at  him  I 
aaw  him  torn  rvj  pale,  and  before  I  coold  spring  to  his  sids 
to  aopport  him,  he  sank  fainting  on  the  rock.    Only  then  I 
thooght  of  the  caoae  of  his  illness,  and,  holding  np  his  betd, 
placed  the  paiasol  above  him,  while  Ghraoe  ran  down  with  hit 
bat,  and  brought  it  up  full  of  water.    The  sea-water,  however, 
was  very  warm.     Though  we  sprinkled  his  face  with  it,  it  did 
but  little  to  revive  him.     Oh,  what  would  I  not  have  given 
for  some  cold   fresh  water  to  pour  down  his  throat !     As  I 
leaned  over  him  I  was  afraid  that  he  would  not  revive ;  be 
looked  so  deadly  pale,  and  scarcely  breathed.     I  entreated 
Grace  to  run  to  the  house,  and  bring  the  Frau,  with  a  shell  of 
fresh  water ;  and  I  thought  that  perhaps  together  we  might 
carry  Oliver  back.     Grace  set  off,  followed  by  Merlin,  who 
evidently  seemed  to  understand  that  something  had  to  be  done. 
Oh,  how  anxious  I  felt  for  poor  Oliver.     I  am  sure  that  I 
would  have  given  my  own  life  to  save  his.     He  was  dear 
Walter's  friend.     I  am  sure  Walter  loved  him  as  a  brother: 
indeed,  he  is  well  worthy  of  such  regard.     No  one  also  could 
be  more  attached  to  us.     I  took  my  bonnet  and  fanned  his 
cheek  with  one  band,  while  I  held  the  palm-formed  parasol 
over  his  head  ^^-ith  the  other.     Still  he  did  not  revive.    I 
dreaded  lest  he  should  have  received  a  sun-stroke,  which  I  knew 
to  be  a  very  dangerous  thing.    It  was  very,  very  thoughtless  of 
as  to  allow  him  thus  to  be  exposed,  but  we  had  been  so  ac- 
customed to  see  everybody  out  iu  the  hot  sun  that  we  did  not 
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think  about  it,  and  used  our  parasols  more  for  the  sake  of 
preventing  our  faces  being  burned  than  from  any  fear  of 
danger. 

How  anxiously  I  awaited  the  return  of  Grace  and  Ursula ! 
Every  now  and  then  I  looked  up,  hoping  to  see  them,  but  of 
course  I  had  to  watch  Oliver,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
begin  to  revive.  1  could  not  help  occasionally,  too,  glancing 
seaward  in  search  of  Walter's  boat.  I  thought  I  saw  a  slight 
movement  in  Oliver's  eyes.  I  was  gazing  down  upon  his  face 
when  I  heard  a  strange  noise  coming  from  the  forest.  I  looked 
np,  but  could  see  nothing.  I  thought  I  must  have  been  mis- 
taken. Again  the  sounds  reached  my  ears,  and  then,  turning 
my  eyes  in  the  direction  whence  they  came,  I  saw,  appearing 
among  the  boughs  of  a  tall  tree,  a  hideous  countenance.  I  had 
not  forgotten  the  appearance  of  the  monster  we  had  seen  at 
the  lake.  A  second  look  convinced  me  that  it  was  the  face  of 
a  huge  orang-outan.  I  trembled  lest  he  should  discover 
Oliver  and  me.  He  was  at  some  distance,  however,  and  evi- 
dently employed  in  eating  fruit,  as  I  saw  a  shower  of  husks 
and  leaves  falling  down  beneath  him  to  the  ground.  Still  I 
could  not  help  dreading  that  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  us.  If  he 
were  alone,  I  hoped  that  there  was  less  danger ;  but  if  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  young  ones,  I  knew  that  there  was 
great  risk,  should  he  see  us,  of  his  attacking  us,  lest  we  might 
hurt  them.  Though  anxious  to  watch  Oliver,  I  could  scarcely 
withdraw  my  eyes  from  the  hideous  monster,  who,  as  he  moved 
along  the  bough,  now  appeared  full  in  sight.  The  sounds 
made  me  dread,  too,  that  he  was  not  alone ;  and  presently  I 
saw  on  another  bough  a  smaller  creature,  and  then,  what  I 
dreaded  much,  another  large  one  among  the  boughs  on  the 
same  tree.  Still,  as  long  as  they  remained  on  the  boughs,  I 
knew  I  had  less  reason  to  dread  danger. 

How  long  Ursula  and  Grace  seemed  in  coming  I     I  fancied 
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ihey  would  have  been  with  me  in  a  imicli  shorter  lime.  Al 
laut  I  CBUglit  sight  of  Grace  running  along  the  shore  roHn<l  i 
point  of  roL'k,  and  when  slie  saw  me  she  signed  that  Ursnli 
was  following.  A  now  alarm  now  seized  me  lest  the  onng- 
outan  should  see  her  as  she  passed  hy,  and  descend  the  IrM 
in  chase.  T  thought  of  Oliver's  gun,  which  lay  near;  bnt 
though  I  knew  how  to  fire,  I  had  never  taken  nim  at  an  object, 
and  I  had  little  hope  of  shooting  the  mias.  I  was  arraiil,  too, 
of  crying  out,  lest  that  might  also  attract  him ;  indeed,  had  I 
done  BO,  Grace  would  probably  not  have  known  what  to  do, 
and  was  very  likely  to  be  pursued.  I  watched  the  tree  with 
greater  anxiety  even  than  before,  but  the  mias  continuM 
busily  employed  in  plucking  fruit  and  handing  it  to  (In 
young  one;  a.'j  I  supposed,  teaohiiig  liim  how  to  open  it,  uxi 
take  the  best  parta.  My  heart  beat  aa  if  it  would  break,  lo 
anxious  did  I  become.  Oh,  how  thankful  I  felt  when  Omce 
at  length  reached  me  with  the  shell  of  water. 

"  I  could  not  help  spilling  some  of  it,"  she  said,  as  she  pnt 
it  to  Oliver's  lipa.  "  I  am  sure  it  will  do  him  good.  Seel 
see !  he  is  already  opening  his  eyes." 

He  did  bo,  hut  closed  them  again.  We  poured  a  few  drops 
down  his  throat,  and  then  bathed  his  forehead  and  head;  and 
in  the  meantime  Ursula  was  approaching.  She  could  never 
move  conveniently  very  fast,  and  she  was  now  evidently  out  of 
breath  from  running.  This  made  her  perhaps  more  inclined 
to  cry  ont,  to  let  us  know  that  she  was  coming.  Supposing 
the  mlas  had  not  seen  her,  I  dreaded  lest  her  voice  should  attract 
its  attention.  That  it  had  done  bo  there  was  soon  no  donbt, 
for  I  saw  him  leaning  over  the  bough,  and  looking  eagerly 
about.     Not  till  then  did  I  tell  Grace  what  I  had  seen. 

"Oh  dearl  what  shall  we  do?"she  exclaimed.  "  It  will 
seize  poor  Ursula,  I  am  sure.  See  I  see  1  it  is  already  swing- 
ing itself  down  from  the  bough  1     Yes — there — it  has  almost 
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reached  the  ground !  Shall  we  let  Ursula  know  of  her  danger, 
though  I  am  afraid  she  will  faint  if  she  catches  sight  of  the 
creature,  she  has  such  a  dread  of  them?" 

"  No ;  say  nothing :  she  is  too  far  on  to  run  hack  again, 
and  it  will  be  better  for  her  to  get  on  the  rock,  and  she  may 
reach  it  before  the  mias  can  do  so/' 

'^  But  if  she  does  not,  I  must  fire !"  exclaimed  Grace,  seizing 
Oliver's  gun.     "  I  am  not  afraid  of  doing  that." 

"  But  you  cannot  take  good  aim,"  1  said.  "  It  will  be  better 
not  till  the  last  extremity." 

"  No ;  I  will  only  do  so  if  the  mias  gets  near  Ursula,"  she 
answered,  taking  up  the  gun,  however,  and  advancing  steadily 
along  the  rock. 

I  had  never  seen  her  exhibit  so  much  coolness  and  courage ; 
indeed,  I  did  not  think  that  she  possessed  them.  Ursula  had 
stopped  at  that  moment  for  want  of  breath,  and  the  mias  also 
seemed  to  be  sitting  on  a  lower  branch  which  he  had  reached, 
gazing  towards  us,  as  if  considering  whether  the  person  he  saw 
was  coming  to  attack  him.  Happily  all  this  time  Ursula  was 
not  aware  of  her  danger.  Having  recovered  herself  a  little, 
she  again  began  to  hurry  on  towards  the  rock.  Hoping  that, 
as  the  mias  stopped  when  she  stopped,  it  might  do  so  again, 
I  now  shouted  out  to  her.  The  creature  turned  a  quick  glance 
towards  us,  and  discovered,  as  it  might  suppose,  that  it  had 
two  enemies  instead  of  one.  "  Quick  !  quick,  Ursula !  quick  ! " 
now  shouted  Grace,  pointing  to  the  mias.  The  poor  Frau 
showed  by  her  gestures  how  frightened  she  was.  Still  she 
managed  to  run  on,  while  the  mias  continued  descending  the 
tree.  Before,  however,  it  had  reached  the  ground  she  had 
got  up  to  the  rock,  at  no  great  distance  from  Grace. 

"  Run  I  run  1  '*  cried  Grace ;  "  get  safely  on  to  the  rock,  good 
Frau,  and  I  will  defend  you." 

"  No,  no,  my  child,"  answered  the  Frau.     "  It  is  for  me  to 
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fight.  Give  me  the  gun.  I  know  how  to  use  it.  Ton  mn 
back  to  Emily  and  Oliver.  Here,  take  this  shell  of  water, 
though.     I  will  fire  the  gun,  I  say." 

She  almost  snatched  the  weapon  out  of  the  hand  of  Orue, 
who  came  on  towards  us  with  the  water.  I  saw  that  the  Fran 
was  taking  aim  at  the  mias,  and  was  considering  whether  ahe 
could  hit  it  at  bo  great  a  distance.  I  was  afraid  that  she 
would  not,  and  entreated  her  not  to  fire. 

*'  No,  no,  mj  child,"  she  shouted  out ;  "  I  will  wait  till  he 
come  nearer.*' 

Our  position  was  truly  a  dreadful  one,  for  the  creature  might 
in  a  few  minutes  have  destroyed  the  good  Frau,  and  then  oobm 
and  attacked  U8  if  it  had  been  so  disposed.  We  were  now 
once  more  quiet,  and  this  induced  the  mias  to  remain  sta- 
tionary. I  wondered  why  Merlin  had  not  come.  I  thought 
tliat  be  might  have  assisted  us  at  all  events ;  at  the  same  time 
it  was  too  probable  that  should  he  attack  the  creature,  he 
would  be  speedily  worsted. 

We  now  again  applied  more  water  to  Oliver's  brow,  and 
gave  him  a  few  more  drops  to  drink.  The  effect  was  satis- 
factory ;  and  not  only  did  lie  open  his  eyes,  but  his  lips  began 
to  move,  and  a  slight  colour  came  back  to  his  cheeks.  At 
length  I  heard  him  speaking,  but  in  so  low  a  voice  that  I  had 
to  put  my  ear  to  his  mouth. 

''  What  is  it  all  about?"  he  asked;  "  what  has  happened?" 

"  Do  not  be  anxious,  dear  Oliver,"  I  said.  "  The  sun  was 
very  hot,  and  you  fainted."  I  did  not  like  to  tell  him  of  our 
alarm  about  the  mias. 

"  Hut  I  shall  Hoon  be  well,"  he  answered.  "  It  is  very  hot 
here.  I  think  I  could  reach  the  shade  of  some  tree,  where  it 
would  be  cooler." 

"  Oh  no,  no;  you  must  not  move,"  I  cried  out.  "  We  are 
safer  here." 
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The  exertion  of  speaking,  however,  was  evidently  very  great, 
and  with  a  gentle  sigh  he  again  leaned  hack.  Of  course,  with 
that  horrid  creature  near  us,  I  would  not  have  ventured  to- 
wards the  forest,  even  had  he  been  better  able  to  move. 

The  mias  had  all  the  time  been  watching  us,  and  perhaps, 
from  seeing  so  many  people  together,  it  thought  we  were 
about  to  attack  it.  Now,  to  our  horror,  we  saw  it  reach  the 
ground  and  stand  upright,  holding  on  by  one  of  the  boughs, 
and  grinning  savagely  at  us,  so  we  fancied.  The  Frau  took 
the  gun.  "  111  fire !  T 11  kill  him  !  "  she  cried  out.  "  He 
must  not  come  near  to  hurt  you  young  people."  There  was  a 
firmness  in  her  tone  I  had  seldom  heard.  She  felt  herself  to 
be  our  protectress,  and  was  prepared  to  do  battle  in  our  behalf. 
Oliver  heard  her  speak. 

**  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  faint  voice. 

**  Oh,  there  is  a  horrid  mias  near  us,  and  the  Frau  has  taken 
your  gun  to  shoot  it,"  answered  Grace. 

"  She  cannot  aim  properly  !  Let  me  fire.  Don't  fire — don't 
fire,  Frau !  **  he  said,  attempting  to  rise.  He  was,  however, 
too  weak,  and  again  sunk  back  on  the  rock,  supported  by  Grace 
and  me. 

With  horror  we  saw  the  mias  let  go  tlie  bough  and  begin  to 
walk  towards  us  on  all  fours.  It  advanced  towards  w^here  a 
thick  shrub  grew,  when  again  catching  hold  of  a  bough,  it 
raised  itself  up  on  its  hind  legs.  "  Now  I'll  fire !  "  cried  the 
Frau.  I  was  afraid  even  then  that  had  it  been  much  nearer 
she  would  not  have  hit  it,  or  at  all  events  wounded  it  mor- 
tally, and  I  knew  that  it  would  become  more  savage.  I  cried 
out  to  her  to  stop  till  it  was  nearer,  but  at  that  instant  she 
pulled  the  trigger.  She  had  missed,  we  feared,  for  the  mias, 
uttering  a  savage  cry,  again  moved  towards  us. 

"  Load  again ;  load  again  !  '*  Grace  and  I  cried  out. 

"  Bring  the  gun  to  me,  pray,"  said  Oliver ;  "  I  will  load  it. 

(287)  32 
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I  cftn  do  that."     He  felt  for  his  ammunitioOy  which  was  at  his 
side,  but  the  Frau  took  it  from  him". 

^*  1*11  load/'  she  said,  banning  to  do  so.  All  this  time  the 
mias  was  advancing.  Now  and  then  it  toraed  its  head,  how- 
ever,  as  if  to  watch  what  had  become  of  its  family,  and  Uui 
delayed  its  progress.  The  Fran,  haying  had  -experience  of 
loading  at  the  fort,  was  soon  again  ready.  Kneeling  down, 
she  raised  the  fowling-piece  to  her  shoulder.  The  mias  wn 
still  standing  upright.  At  the  instant  she  fired  we  saw  it 
fall. 

'*  It  is  hit — it  is  hit  1  "  cried  Grace. 

**  I  have  killed  the  creature  1 "  exclaimed  the  Frau. 

But  no,  it  had  merely  fallen  to  its  usual  walking  position, 
and  was  once  more  approaching  us.  There  appeared  no  longer 
time  for  her  to  load.  All  hope  of  escaping  the  savage  monster 
abandoned  U8.  The  Frau,  however,  grasped  the  gun,  evidentk 
intending  to  do  battle.  At  that  instant  Merlin's  loud  bark  was 
heard,  and  we  saw  him  tearing  along  over  the  sand  towards 
us.  The  mias  stopped  to  look  at  him,  seeming  to  think  him 
a  more  dangerous  antagonist  than  were  we  three  females  and 
our  sick  companion.  Merlin  caught  sight  of  the  mias,  and 
bounded  towards  him.  I  now  began  to  fear  for  our  four- 
footed  friend,  for  I  knew  the  power  of  the  creature,  and  how  one 
grasp  of  its  strong  hands  would  in  an  instant  destroy  the  dog. 
Just,  however,  before  Merlin  reached  it,  loud  shouts  were 
heard,  and  we  saw  coming  round  the  point  of  the  rock  seTeral 
of  our  friends  with  guns  in  their  hands,  evidently  understanding 
that  we  were  in  danger.  Mr.  Tarbox,  the  boatswain,  led  the 
way,  followed  by  Mr.  Hooker  and  Potto  Jumbo.  The  mias 
now  turned  round  and  moved  towards  the  dog,  but  Merlin  was 
too  sagacious  to  allow  himself  to  be  caught,  and  when  almo4 
within  the  creature's  reach  he  bounded  on  one  side,  and  then 
wheeled  off,  6t\ll  barking,  with  the  evident  intention  of  drawing 
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it  away  from  us.  How  thankful  I  felt  when  I  saw  him  do 
80,  for  his  purpose  was  answered.  The  creature  followed  him, 
making  springs  which  at  each  bound  almost  brought  it  up 
to  him;  but  on  every  occasion  the  dog  nimbly  avoided  it, 
till  he  had  brought  it  within  range  of  the  boatswain's 
musket.  The  mias,  exasperated  by  disappointment,  made  two 
or  three  successive  springs  towards  the  dog,  which  brought 
it  still  nearer  to  our  friends.  The  boatswain  fired,  when 
the  creature  seemed  to  discover,  for  the  first  time,  how  near  it 
was  to  its  enemies.  The  ball  took  efiect  upon  its  shoulder. 
We  saw  it  stand  upright,  stretching  out  its  huge  arms  as  if 
to  grasp  hold  of  them  and  tear  them  to  pieces ;  but  at  that 
instant  Mr.  Hooker  stopped  and  levelled  his  gun,  and  the 
savage  monster  rolled  over  on  the  sand.  Still  it  was  not 
dead^  and  we  were  even  yet  afraid  our  friends  might  be  injured; 
but  the  boatswain  stopping,  reloaded  his  gun,  and  Potto  Jumbo 
rushing  in  with  a  spear  thrust  it  at  the  creature.  There  was 
another  report,  and  we  knew  that  we  were  perfectly  safe. 

How  thankful  I  felt  that  we  had  escaped,  for  I  cannot  de- 
acribe  thoroughly  how  fearfully  alarmed  we  were.  There  is 
something  so  dreadful  in  the  appearance  of  those  huge  baboons. 
Our  friends  arriving,  proposed  carrying  Oliver  into  the  shade; 
but  we  told  them  that  we  had  seen  another  mias  and  a  young 
one,  on  which  Mr.  Hooker  and  .the  boatswain  set  off  in  search 
of  the  creatures,  while  Potto  Jumbo  lifted  up  Oliver  in  his 
powerful  arms,  almost  as  if  he  had  been  a  child,  and  carried 
him  oflF  to  the  edge  of  the  forest,  where  we  could  all  be  suffi- 
ciently shaded  from  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun.  Potto  Jumbo 
then  set  off  to  join  Mr.  Hooker  and  the  boatswain.  Oliver  now 
quickly  recovered,  and  after  taking  another  draught  of  water, 
declared  that  he  was  able  to  walk  home.  We  persuadeil 
him,  however,  to  wait  till  the  return  of  our  friends.  In  n 
short  time  we  saw  them  coming  through  the  forest,  dragging  a 


pnsonrr  between  them.  It  appeared  to  be  a  largish  r 
It  WIS  evident  it  was  in  no  way  pleaded  at  being  t^ken  priwner, 
for  it  turned  its  he^d  round  uow  ou  one  Eide,  now  ua  tin 
other,  attempting  to  bile  its  captors,  but  we  saw  that  ilt 
snout  had  benn  miiEzlcd. 

"  We  have  brought  a  prize  for  luy  friend's  menageri«," 
elaiined  Mr.  Hooker.  "  Here  is  a  youug  niias,  and  I  Iiogie  lu 
tame  and  civilize  it,  though  at  prc»<cnt  its  i 
from  cultivated.  We  killed  the  motber,  who  now  hangi  U 
the  bongh  of  a  tree.  Potto  Jumbo  loon  afterwards  caagbt 
the  young  gentleman  by  a  nooae  round  the  ne^" 

By  this  time  Oliver,  having  greatly  recovered,  wai  lU^ 
with  the  aseistance  of  the  Frau  and  Potto  Jumbo,  to  est  «l 
for  the  house.  I  was  anxious  to  remain  that  I  might  contintH 
watching  for  Walter,  but  the  Frau  and  Mr.  Hooker  woald  on 
no  account  allow  me  to  do  so,  and  at  last  I  yielded  to  their 
wishes  and  accompanied  them  borne.  We  reached  it  without 
further  adventure,  having  to  stop,  however,  several  timea  lo 
rest  Oliver,  who  was  far  weaker  than  be  bad  supposed.  Tbc 
fright  and  excitement  we  had  gone  through  made  Grace  ai 
ine  very  ill ;  and  all  night  long  I  was  dreaming  that  we  wen 
pursued  by  the  hideous  monster,  from  whom  we  in  vain  ee- 
deavoured  to  escape. 

By  the  morning,  however,  we  had  much  recovereil.  Onr 
small  captive  showed  its  ferocious  oature  by  trying  to  bite  tin 
scratch  every  one  who  approached  it.  It  caught  Tanda  Ij 
the  arm  when  taking  it  some  food,  and  not  till  it  had  re- 
ceived several  blows  on  the  head  would  it  let  go.  It  was  then 
shut  up  in  a  strong  cage ;  but  the  following  morning  was  fooirf 
dead,  after  having  made  a  vain  attempt  to  force  its  way  out. 
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MR.  SBDQWICK  S  UNFORTUNATE  EXPEDITION. 

'Y  uncle  and  Mr.  Hooker  are  very,  very  kind ;  they 
do  all  they  can  to  keep  up  my  spirits,  though  I 
Hee  they  are  very  anxious  about  Walter — indeed, 
how  could  they  be  otherwise?  Oliver  was  mucli 
better  in  the  morning,  though  he  was  still  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  the  sun-stroke,  which  might 
have  proved  fatal ;  and  Mr.  Sedgwick  will  not  allow  him  to 
leave  the  house,  or  in  any  way  to  exert  himself.  Some  of  the 
party  go  down  constantly  to  the  rock  and  look  out  for  Walter; 
but  when  each  comes  back  he  gives  the  same  answer,  "  No 
boat  in  sight."  Both  the  gentlemen  do  their  best  to  interest 
me  in  other  matters,  so  as  to  take  oflf  my  thoughts  from  Walter. 
My  uncle  reminded  me  that  I  had  not  been  for  some  time  to 
the  plantation,  which  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
house.     He  took  Grace  and  me  there  this  afternoon. 

"  There,  young  ladies,"  he  observed,  pointing  to  some  of 
the  tall  stalks  with  beautiful  leaves  surrounding  them.  *^  A 
month  ago  these  were  little  yellow  seeds  of  maize.  See  how 
rapidly  the  germ  within  them  has  been  developed.  See !  al- 
ready there  are  some  ears  which  we  will  carry  home  to  cook ; 
and  in  another  month's  time  they  will  be  ripe,  and  fit  for 
making  into  bread." 
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There  nas  n  large  plantation  of  them.  We  cat  off  a  nombei 
of  the  heads  which  grew  on  the  side  of  the  stalk,  Mvenl  on 
one.  'Ettit  head 
COOBisted  of  a  long 
piece  of  pitli,  to 
which  the  gram  wu 
thickly  atudied, 
the  whole  sheallial 
in  broad  oblong 
leaves,  which  pro- 
tect them  from  in- 
jury, till  the  seed  u 
perfectly  hard  and 
ripe.  HeMalsoHM 
u  plantation  of  sugar- 
cane. They  alw 
were  tall,  groietnl. 
TL'ed-like  planKMii 
were  nearly  ripi;- 

Taiiila  was  word- 
ing in  the  pktitutioii 
— or  gardeu,  sliall 
"*""'  I  fall  it?    MyunA 

told  him  to  bring  homo  a  quantify  of  the  wines,  ami  he  K^n 
cutting  them  at  oni-e.  Ho  I'ut  off  the  tops,  anil  left  them  anJ  tlit 
root  oil  the  ground.  I  fhoiiglit  I  could  have  carried  n  iiutuWr, 
but  I  found  a  single  cane  heavy,  so  loaded  was  it  with  juice. 

In  another  part  of  the  ground  there  was  a  plantation  of  riii'. 
It  was  on  the  lowest  level,  wlieie  it  cnuld  be  well  irrigated  h) 
n  stream  which  van  near.  The  rice  grew  on  the  top  of  eacli 
blade,  the  head  alone  being  cut  off.  The  rice,  before  the  husk 
is  taken  off,  is  called  paddy,  and  rice  fields  are  therefore 
generally  called  paddy  fields. 
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Among  other  productions  of  the  garden  ar«  eeveral  bushes 
wbicli  produce  the  red  pepper.  They  are  corend  with  fruit 
of  all  nzes.  Some  of 
them  are  small  and 
green,  and  some  which 
»n  fnllj  grown  and 
ripe  are  of  a  bright 
|nnk  colour.  These  are 
now  fit  for  gathering, 
»nd  after  being  dried 
are  ready  for  uae.  It 
is  called  lombok  by 
the  Malays.  They 
always  carry  about  a 
quantity  of  it,  and  use 
it  at  every  meal.  One 
small  plot  was  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco.  That  also  nas 
almost  ready  for  uge, 
and  my  uncle  said  we 
dionld  have  a  good 
snpply  for  the  voyage.  "™- 

The  leaves,  as  soon  as  they  have  grown  to  a  sufficient  size, 
are  plucked  oS,  end  the  petiole  and  part  of  the  midrib  are 
cut  away.  The  leaves  are  then  cut  transversely  into  strips 
about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide.  These  are  then  hung 
np  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  have  very  much  the  appearance  of 
bunches  of  oakum.  It  is  in  this  state  ready  for  smoking  in 
pipes.  When  employed  for  making  cigars,  the  leaven  are  not 
cut,  but  dried  more  carefully  in  their  whole  state.  Neither 
tobacco  nor  maize  are  natives  of  this  region,  but  were  brought 
from  the  New  World  two  hundred  years  ago. 
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In  the  evening  Tanda  mrrived  with  the  bundles  of 
cane.  Fortunately  tbe  machine  whidi  my  undo  had  infentad 
for  cniahing  them  was  at  aome  distance  from  the  house,  sad 
had  escaped  destruction.  It  waa  sufBdent  for  the  objeeti 
though  rather  roughly  made.  Afiter  the  juice  had  been  preand 
out  it  was  boiled,  and  allowed  to  run  into  a  number  of  pob^ 
where  it  waa  to  cool  and  aystalliae.  It  was  then  of  a  dsik 
brown  colour.  While  so  doing,  a  quantity  of  clay  and  water, 
of  about  the  consistency  of  cream,  was  poured  over  it.  TIm 
effect  of  tbe  water  filtering  through  was  to  purify  the  cryitab 
and  make  them  almost  white.  Hy  unde  told  us'  that  it  wm 
discovered  that  the  day  would  produce  this  effect  by  a  natm^ 
who  observed  that  when  birds  stepped  on  the  brown  sogir 
with  their  muddy  feet,  wherever  their  claws  had  been  placed 
it  became  curiously  white.  When  the  finer  part  of  the  juice 
had  been  pressed  out,  the  remainder,  which  is  thick  browo 
molasses,  is  allowed  to  ferment  with  a  little  rice.  Palm  wine  is 
afterwards  added,  and  from  this  compound  arrack,  the  common 
spirit  of  the  East,  is  distilled.  My  uncle  manufactured  it  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  his  specimens;  but  he  said  he  considered 
it  one  of  the  most  destructive  stimulants  which  can  be  taken 
into  the  human  body,  especially  in  this  hot  country. 

We  had  all  gone  to  bed  last  night,  and  I  believe  everybody 
was  asleep,  when  Grace  and  I  were  awoke  by  a  curious  sensa- 
tion, as  if  our  beds  were  being  rocked.  We  sat  up  and  began 
talking  to  each  other,  both  having  experienced  the  same  feel- 
ing. Again  the  movement  began,  at  first  very  gently,  and 
then  rapidly  increasing  till  the  whole  house  seemed  to  be 
moving  up  and  down,  like  a  ship  at  sea,  while  all  tbe 
timbers  creaked  and  cracked  as  if  it  were  about  to  fall  to 
pieces. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  What  is  it  ?  "  cried  Frau  Ursula, 
starting  up.     '*  Oh  dear!  oh  dear!  there's  an  earthquake!" 
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and  she  sprang  from  her  bed.  "  Come !  fly,  girh>,  fly !  The 
house  will  come  down  !  "  she  screamed  out. 

Her  voice  awakened  those  in  the  other  rooms  who  were  still 
asleep.  "  Don*t  be  alarmed  ! ''  I  heard  my  uncle  saying.  *'  A 
marble  palace  would  be  thrown  to  the  ground  long  before  this 
house  will  be.     We  are  as  safe  here  as  anywhere." 

Scarcely  had  he  spoken,  however,  when  several  crashes  were 
heard  in  succession,  and  the  house  shook  so  much  that  I  felt 
almost  sea-sick.  In  spite  of  my  uncle's  exhortation,  the  Frau 
hastily  threw  on  her  clothes,  and  we,  imitating  her  example, 
followed  her  down  the  steps,  where  we  were  speedily  joined 
by  the  rest  of  the  inmates.  There  were  strange  noises  in  the 
forest,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  trees  were  knocking  together, 
while  the  animals  round  us  uttered  unusual  cries.  My  uncle 
and  Tanda  were  the  only  people  who  remained  inside.  He 
again  cried  to  us  to  come  back,  and  at  length  the  Frau  was 
persuaded  to  return.  He  had  struck  a  light,  and  enabled  us 
to  see  our  way. 

"  There,  go  to  bed  again,"  he  said ;  "  a  few  bottles  and  cases 
only  have  been  tumbled  down,  and  no  harm  has  been  done.'' 

It  was  some  time,  however,  after  we  had  gone  to  our  room, 
before  we  could  again  go  to  sleep.  It  seemed  to  me  that  we 
had  scarcely  been  asleep  many  minutes  before  we  felt  another 
shock,  very  nearly  as  violent  as  the  first.  We  again  started 
up,  and  my  uncle's  voice  was  once  more  heard,  urging  us  all 
to  remain  quiet,  and  not  expose  ourselves  to  the  damp  night 
air.  This  time  we  obeyed  him,  though  the  Frau  sitting  up 
wrung  her  hands,  wishing  herself  in  some  region  where  earth- 
quakes were  not  experienced,  and  burning  mountains  were  not 
to'be  seen.  Neither  Grace  nor  I  could  sleep  for  the  remainder 
of  the  night ;  and  I  found  that  Oliver  had  been  kept  awake. 

The  next  morning,  when  we  met  at  breakfast,  we  looked 
somewhat  pale,  I  suspect.    My  uncle  was  inclined  to  banter  us, 
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and  told  us  that  we  should  not  mind  such  things,  as  he  had 
felt  several  since  he  had  been  on  the  island,  and  no  hann  had 
come  from  them.     I  saw  him,  however,  soon  after  that  lookiog 
somewhat  anxiously,  I  thought,  up  at  the  mountain,  from 
which  wreaths  of  smoke  were  ascending  somewhat  thicker  than 
usual ;  and  I  heard  him  urging  Mr.  Thudicumb  to  hasten  on 
with  the  vessel.     '*  Tanda  and  I  will  prepare  stores  as  fsst  ai 
we  can,''  he  observed.  The  ship-builders  hurried  off  with  their 
tools,  but  he  and  Tanda  and  Oliver  remained  behind.    They 
afterwards  set  off  to  what  we  call  CSocoa-nut  Grove,  as  a  laige 
number  of  cocoa-nuts  grow  there.      Tanda  led  one  of  tbe 
buffaloes  with  huge  panniers  on  his  back.     After  a  time  thaj 
returned,  having  procured  a  number  of  cocoa-nuts.   They  were 
very  different  from  the  cocoa-nuts  we  had  been  some  time 
before  eating,  far  more  like  those  I  had  been  accustomed  to  see 
in  England.     When  the  nut  is  young  the  shell  is  soft,  and  of 
a  pale  green  colour.     It  shortly  afterwards,  when  the  shell  is 
formed,  turns  to  a  light  yellow,  and  on  the  other  side  is  a  thin 
layer  of  so  soft  a  consistency,  that  it  can  easily  be  cut  with  a 
spoon.     In  this  condition  it  is  always  eaten  by  the  natives. 
When  it  grows  older,  the  outside  assumes  a  wood  colour.  The 
husk  becomes  dry,  and  the  hard  shell  is  surrounded  within  by  a 
thick,  tough  oily  substance,  and,  indeed,  just  as  we  see  it  in  Eng- 
land.    The  natives  look  upon  it  in  this  condition  as  very  in- 
digestible, and  seldom  eat  it.     It  is  of  value,  however,  for  the 
oil  which  it  now  contains.     Such  were  the  nuts  which  Tamla 
brought   to   the  house.      We  all  set  to  work  to  break  the 
nuts  and  to  scrape  out  the  interior  substance  with  knives. 
When  this  was  done,  it  was  put  into  a  large  pan  and  boiled 
over  the  fire.     After  a  time  the  oil  was  separated  from  the 
pulp,  and  floated  on  the  top.      We  then,  under  my  uncle's 
directions,  skimmed  it  off,  and  poured  it  into  bowls  and  bottles. 
It  was  now  fit  for  use — a  very  sweet,  pure  oil.     As  our  pan 
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was  not  very  large,  it  took  some  time  to  make  a  quantity. 
We  wanted  some  for  present  use,  but  the  chief  object  was  to 
have  a  supply  for  our  lamps  on  board  the  vessel.  This  oil, 
my  uncle  said,  is  generally  used  throughout  the  archipelago 
for  lamps;  indeed,  it  is  almost  the  only  substance  used  for 
lighting. 

We  were  so  busily  employed  during  the  day,  that  we 
almost  forgot  all  about  the  earthquake.  There  was  one  thing, 
however,  we  did  not  forget ;  for,  in  spite  of  occupation,  my 
thoughts  were  constantly  recurring  to  Walter.  As  soon  as  our 
work  was  over,  we  ran  down  to  the  beach,  accompanied  by 
Oliver,  who  carried  his  gun  for  our  defence,  lest  another  mias 
might  appear.  In  vain  we  scanned  the  horizon.  No  sail 
appeared,  no  object  which  we  could  even  mistake  for  the  boat, 
and  with  sad  hearts  we  returned  to  the  house.  The  sun  had 
just  set.  As  we  were  coming  along  the  patli  to  the  house,  we 
saw  some  large  creatures  moving  about  in  the  air  with  a 
peculiar  motion  unlike  birds.  Going  a  little  way  we  saw  two 
more,  and  then  another  couple  appeared.  Oliver  raised  his  gun 
and  fired,  when  down  fell  a  huge  creature  which  looked  like  a 
quadruped  with  wings.  Though  unable  to  fly,  it  began  to  de- 
fend itself  bravely,  and  Oliver  had  to  give  it  several  severe 
blows  before  he  could  venture  to  touch  it.  *  It  will  be  a  prize 
to  Mr.  Sedgwick,  whatever  it  is,"  he  observed,  fastening  a  line 
round  the  animal's  neck.  He  dragged  it  up  to  the  house,  and 
when  we  brought  it  up  to  the  light  we  found  that  it  was  a 
huge  bat.  The  Frau,  when  she  saw  it,  declared  that  it  was 
a  flying-fox.  Mr.  Sedgwick,  however,  said  it  was  really  a 
bat,  and  when  he  measured  it  he  found  that  is  was  four 
feet  six  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  wings.  Oliver  said  it 
looked  quite  like-  an  antediluvian  animal.  Mr.  Hooker  said 
he  had  often  seen  them ;  that  one  day  he  found  one  hanging 
to  the  bough  of  a  tree  with  its  head  downwards.     He  fired 
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wveral  ihoU  before  tlie  creature  would  rcleAse  its  crooked  cUni 
from  tbu  bough  to  wliicli  it  lield.  Tundu  proposed  skiDoiiig: 
and  cuokiug  it,  enying  it  was  good  to  eat.  However,  Qnw 
and  I  heg^i  that  we  might  not  be  asked  to  sup  upon  it, « 
the  appearance  of  tiie  anin>n1  was  far  fiom  tempting.  Ur. 
Hooker  ealleJ  the  creature  Oliver  hail  shot  a  Pitropus. 

Although,  through  the  industry  of  my  uncle  and  Tanda,  nv 
were  well  supplied  with  vegetable  fixjd,  we  wcr?  greatly  m  t 


of  meat.  He  therefore  in\')ted  Oliver  to  accomimny  him  dd  m 
e.tpeditioD  to  shoot  wild  ducks  on  a.  lagoon  at  some  dislaDCe 
He  advised  us,  during  their  absence,  to  keep  witliin  siglitrf 
the  house,  or  at  all  cvenia  not  to  go  fur  from  it.  Umli 
begged  thrtt  Merlin  shouM  remain  ivitli  us. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  my  undo  :  "  he  might  at-t  as  a  retriev« 
for  us;  at  the  same  time,  I  dure  say,  we  can  do  without  Hm, 
and  be  will  serve  as  your  guard,  and  a  very  faithful  one  U 
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I  do  not  know  why,  but  I  felt  rather  anxious  about  my 
uncle  and  Oliver  when  they  set  out.  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing of  the  serpents  and  wild  beasts  they  might  encounter. 
They  were  going  also  to  a  district  where  crocodiles  abounded. 
I  was  more  anxious  because  they  despised  the  crocodiles,  and 
said  they  were  stupid  creatures,  and  would  never  hurt  any  one 
who  was  on  his  guard;  and  that  only  animals  when  very  thirsty 
and  drinking,  or  people  incautiously  bathing,  were  ever  caught. 
As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  we  set  to  work  with  our  various 
duties  in  the  house.  I  have  not  described  them,  but  we  had 
plenty  to  do,  and  wished  to  employ  ourselves  usefully.  After 
that,  Grace  and  I  agreed  to  go  down  to  the  beach  in  the  vain 
hope — I  am  almost  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  ro — that 
Walter  might  be  returning.  I  can  now  understand  how  those 
who  have  lost  some  dear  one  at  sea  go  to  the  shore  day  after 
day  and  month  after  month,  hoping  against  hope,  that  they 
might  return.  When  I  am  away  from  the  beach,  I  am  con- 
stantly wishing  to  return  to  it,  and  often  in  the  house  I  look 
down  the  pathway  leading  to  the  shore,  fancying  that  possibly 
I  might  see  Walter  coming  up  it.  Oh,  what  joy  it  would  be 
.to  my  heart !  My  dear,  dear  brother ! — the  only  person  in  the 
world  nearly  related  to  me,  whom  I  know  well  and  love 
thoroughly.  Our  uncle  is  very  kind,  but  I  as  yet  do  not  know 
him  well,  and  he  is  odd  in  some  things.  Oliver  truly  acts  the 
part  of  a  brother,  and  I  am  sure  loves  me  as  a  sister,  and  I 
value  his  regard.  Merlin  seemed  also  to  watch  the  horizon  as 
anxiously  as  we  did.  I  am  sure  he  knows  that  Walter  is  away, 
and  is  also  looking  for  him. 

We  watched  and  watched,  till  the  sun,  sinking  low  in  the 
horizon,  warned  us  that  we  must  go  back  and  prepare  supper 
for  our  friends.  The  ship-builders  would  soon  be  coming  back, 
and  we  hoped  that  my  uncle  and  Oliver  would  also  be  coming 
home.    Again  we  cast  one  lingering  look  towards  the  horizon. 
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bul  there  WW  no  break  in  its  clear,  well- mark eil  lioe.  We  fooii'l 
ilwi  Pna  Hnoewhat  anxious  about  us.  "  I  do  always  tbink  sT 
that  h<MTid  niias,  lor  though  Mprlin  wonld  fight  for  you,  yet  the 
i.-i««tare  voulil  kill  the  dt^  with  oiic  grip  of  hia  big  haoib," 
she  ofaserred.  We  had  got  the  table  spread,  anil  the  Frau  vu 
putting  HOBie  dishee  on  it,  when  Mr.  Hooker  and  the  rest  arrirol 
tttmt  Hope  Harbour.  They  hud  seen  nothing  of  luy  uucle  ud 
Oliver.  Why  had  they  not  conie  back?  I  remembered  raj 
fonbodings  in  the  morniag,  and  again  began  to  fear  that  sonx 
ieddeot  lia<l  happened  to  tliem.  Mr.  Hooker,  however,  niil 
bs  tliougtit  thej  would  have  been  teil,  by  their  anxiety  ta 
obtun  game,  further  thsn  they  intended  ;  and  as  sU  the  put; 
were  very  hungry,  they  commenced  supper  without  waiting  for 
them,  Grace  anti  I  sat  dowu,  but  could  eat  nothing.  Oliver 
had  Boarcely  reooTered  his  strength,  and  I  was  afraid  that  be 
might  have  been  seized  with  the  same  sort  of  attack  as  he  *■■ 
a  short  time  ago.  It  grew  darker  and  darker,  and  very  rapidly 
night  came  down  upon  us.  Still  no  sign  of  the  miaaing  one*. 
Mr.  Tarbox  proposed  going  out  to  search  for  them  with  torches. 
Roger  Trew  and  Potto  Jumbo  agreed  to  accompany  him.  A 
tiupply  of  dammar  torches  was  soon  manufactured,  and  each 
carrying  a  bundle  on  his  back,  with  one  in  one  hand  and  a  gun 
in  the  other,  they  sallied  forth.  As  long  as  they  could  find 
their  way,  there  would  be  less  danger  moving  through  t^e 
forest  at  night  with  torches  than  in  the  daytime,  as  savage 
beasts  and  snakes  avoid  the  light,  and  only  harmless  mothaand 
bats  fly  against  it  In  my  eagerness  I  should  have  liked  to 
liavQ  gone  with  them,  hut  they  would  not  hear  of  it.  Merlin, 
however,  baring  performed  his  duty  in  watching  over  ns, 
when  he  saw  them  going  out,  quickly  followed,  and  of  coarse 
he  was  likely  to  be  of  use  in  searching  for  the  lost  ones.  Hr. 
Hooker  and  the  mate  were  not  so  strong  as  they  were  before 
their  illness,  and  were  therefore  eahily  persuaded  to  stay  behind. 
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They  tried  to  keep  up  my  spirits,  and  reminded  me  that  my 
uncle  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  that  he  was 
not  likely  to  have  got  into  any  danger  himself,  or  to  have 
allowed  his  companions  to  do  so. 

Often  Grace  and  I  ran  out  to  the  verandah  to  watch  for 
them,  hoping  to  see  the  bright  light  of  the  torches  re-appear- 
ing along  the  path.  How  my  heart  bounded  when  at  length 
I  heard  a  shout  and  saw  a  gleam  of  light  in  the  distance! 
It  grew  brighter  and  brighter,  and  then  I  could  make  out 
several  people  carrying  torches.  I  tried  to  count  them.  I 
saw  three,  and  then  a  fourth  figure.  Tliere  ought  to  have  been 
six.  I  could  distinguish  my  uncle  from  his  tall  figure  and 
peculiar  dress.  Then  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  they  were  carry- 
ing something  between  them.  In  vain  I  looked  for  Oliver, 
whom  I  should  have  known  by  his  being  shorter  than  the  rest. 
We  ran  down  the  steps  to  welcome  them,  and  inquired  what 
had  happened. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  Miss  Emily,"  I  heard  Roger  Trew,  who 
came  first,  exclaim.  "  Your  uncle  is  all  right,  but  Oliver — " 
Oh,  how  my  heart  sank.  "  Well  he  has  been  somewhat  hurt. 
He  will  come  round,  though;  don't  be  afraid,  miss.  Poor 
Tanda,  it  has  been  a  bad  job  for  him." 

Before  I  could  make  any  more  inquiries,  the  rest  of  the 
party,  who  bore  Oliver  among  them,  arrived,  and  he  was 
carried  up  the  steps.  I  ran  to  his  side.  He  could  speak  but 
faintly.  My  uncle  seemed  very  much  out  of  spirits,  as  his  faith- 
ful Tanda  had  lost  his  life. 

"  I  do  not  know  which  of  us  may  go  next,"  he  observed. 
**  Oliver  has  had  a  narrow  escape,  let  me  tell  you ;  and  he  de- 
served to  escape,  for  a  very  bold  thing  he  did.  He  is  a  brave 
lad.     It  would  have  been  a  pity  to  lose  him." 

"But  what  has  happened?  What  has  happened?"  ex- 
claimed the  Frau.     "  Why  Oliver  again  ill  ?  " 
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**  You  shall  hear  all  about  it  by-and-by,  Frau.  But  here, 
give  Oliver  Rome  food,  he  requires  it,  for  even  I  am  almost 
faint  for  want  of  my  supper." 

The  Frau  attended  to  Oliver's  wants,  and  my  uncle  sat  down 
to  the  supper-table  and  began  eating  away  without  speaking 
further.  He  was  not  a  man  of  many  words,  and  when  any- 
thing had  annoyed  him,  I  observed  that  he  was  more  silent 
even  than  usual.  As  I  did  not  think  Oliver  was  in  a  fit  state 
to  speak,  I  resolved  to  bridle  my  curiosity  till  the  next  day. 
Food  and  a  night's  rest  greatly  restored  Oliver,  and  he  was  up 
next  morning  at  the  usual  hour.  He  then  gave  me  a  short 
account  of  what  had  happened  : — 

**  Instead  of  taking  our  usual  course  across  the  bamboo 
bri'lsjre,"  he  observed,  ''we  stnick  away  to  the  right  to  explore 
a  part  of  the  country  Mr.  Sedgwick  had  not  visited.  We 
caught  sii^ht  of  several  wild  creatures,  and  among  others  a 
niias  which  led  us  a  long  chase,  and  even  then  managed  to 
climb  up  into  his  nest  in  a  tall  tree  where  we  could  not  reach 
liini.  You  see,  Emily,  these  creatures  build  nests  for  them- 
selves and  their  young  ones,  and  indeed,  from  what  Tanda 
told  Mr.  Sedijwick,  I  believe  thev  build  one  everv  ni^ht  when 
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they  go  to  sleep  in  the  boughs  of  a  large  tree.  Certainly  this 
one  seemed  to  have  no  inclination  to  attack  us,  and  I  could 
easily  believe  that  they  would  not  generally  do  so,  unless 
alarmed  and  afraitl  of  being  attacked  themselves.  After  a  little 
time  we  reached  a  most  curious  spot,  all  around  destitute  of 
vegetation.  The  ground  rose  towards  it,  and  in  the  centre 
was  a  miniature  conical  hill,  out  of  which  there  bubbled  a 
stream  of  water  running  down  on  one  side  of  it.  Mr.  Sedg- 
wick hurrie«l  forward  to  examine  this  curious  spring,  and  on 
tasting  the  water,  he  took  some  grease  out  of  his  wallet  to 
wasli  liis  hands  in  the  fountain.  Tmmediately  he  produced  a 
thick  lather,  and  shouted  out  to  me  to  come  near  and  wash  my 
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disposed, 


pring.^  I  proposed  tbat  as  the  spot  was  at  no  great  distance, 
re  should  mark  it,  so  as  to  be  able  to  repair  there  to  wash 
lur  clothes,  preparatory  to  our  voyage.  3Ir.  Sedgwick  said  Le 
lad  no  doubt  it  contained  a  large  quantity  of  alkali  and  iodiiie, 
?hich  had  been  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  surround- 
ng  vegetation.  Not  far  off  were  some  beautirul  clear  springs, 
vhich  possessed  none  of  these  qualities.  We  drank  the  water 
rom  the  latter,  which  tasted  thorooghly  pure,  and  was  beauti- 
ully  clear.  Above  them  rose  several  lofty  banyan-trees,  their 
lumberless  stems  forming  cool  arbours  which  tempted  us 
p-eatly  to  rest  there,  and  I  could  not  help  wisliing  that  you 
lad  accompanied  us  thus  far.  I  think,  had  Mr.  Sedgwick 
liscovered  it  before,  he  would  have  built  his  house  in  the 
leighbourhood.  How  delighted  Walter  would  have  been  with 
:he  picturesque  beauty  of  the  scene.  Going  on  for  some  way 
)Ter  a  variety  of  hills,  we  descended  to  a  beautiful  lake,  wliere 
we  soon  discovered  a  flock  of  brown  ducks.  On  getting  down, 
lowever,  to  the  edge,  we  found  a  border  so  marshy  that  we 
ould  not  get  a  good  shot  at  them.  On  the  side  where  we 
vere  was  a  band  of  dead  trees.  We  proceeded  along  the  lake 
hrough  the  tall,  sharp-edged  grass,  till  we  got  exactly  opposite 
fie  spot  wTiere  the  flock  had  settled.  They  could  not  see  us 
3  we  were  thoroughly  sheltered  by  the  grass  and  trunks  of 
^ees;  at  the  same  time  it  was  difficult  to  shoot  them  on 
3COunt  of  the  trees  which  intervened.  We  kept  as  close 
J  we  could,  expecting  them  every  instant  to  take  to  flight 
hen  Mr.  Sedgwick  sprang  up,  and  I  followed  his  exaniplo! 
7e  both  fired  at  the  same  time.  Although  a  number  of  tlio 
licks  flew  away,  six  or  seven  at  least  remained  HoatinK  »>n  tho 
ater.     Had  Merlin  been  with  us,  we  thought  wo  hI.ouM  Munti 

I  There  I.  a  .oap^prlng  of  thin  description  in  Timor,  an  i.lan.l  our  frlMuU  M 
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liiive  had  them;  but  now,  how  to  get  them  out  was  the  ques- 
tion. ■  I  proposed  Hwimming  off  for  them,  but  Mr,  Sedgwkt 
Raid  that  after  mj  illnesx  I  ought  not  to  make  the  attempt, 
and  then  Tanda  offered  to  go.  '  Very  well,*  said  Mr.  Sedg- 
wick; '  you,  Oliver,  stay  and  take  care  of  the  guns,  and  Ttoda 
and  I  will  go.'  Accordingly,  throwing  oS  his  clothes,  he 
and  Tanda  began  to  wade  through  the  mod  and  reeds.  It 
appeared  dangerous  work,  as  the  mud  was  very  soft  and  th« 
reeds  very  tall,  and  often  they  were  hid  from  sight.  I  had  ne»H 
felt  80  anxious  before.  Presently  I  saw  thera  emerge  from  the 
reeds  and  begin  to  swim  towards  the  ducks.  Some  of  tbeai 
not  having  been  killed  outright,  had  lloated  to  a  distance  froni 
the  others.     Towards  these  Tanda  made  his  way,  while  Mr. 
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Sedgwick  nwun  towards  the  four  which  were  still  floating. 
He  was  already  bringing  them  back,  when,  to  my  liorror,  I 
■aw  between  him  and  Tanda  a  huge  snout  appear  above  the 
gorfiMe.  I  knew  it  to  be  that  of  a  crocodile.  I  trembled  for 
tlie  firte  of  our  kind  friend.  Tanda,  I  thought,  would  be  safe, 
M  He  was  near  the  shore.  Could  I  save  Mr.  Sedgwick? 
Whether  Tanda  saw  the  crocodile  or  not,  I  do  not  know;  but 
he  had  already  leised  the  ducks,  and  had  once  more  plunged 
into  the  water,  swimming  towards  his  master.  Mr.  Sedgwick 
■tmdk  otnt  boldly.  He  had  caught  sight  of  the  creature,  but 
it  did  not  mmerre  his  arm,  nor  would  he  let  go  his  ducks.  I 
heexd  his  Toice  shouting.  'FireT  I  thought  he  said.  Put- 
ting the  other  guns  down,  I  immediately  loaded  with  ball, 
knowing  that  shot  would  be  utterly  useless.  I  approached 
the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  fired  at  the  monster's  head,  feeling 
that  the  lives  of  my  companions  might  depend  on  my  aim. 
^e  ball  struck  the  monster,  but  I  saw  it  bound  off  into  the 
water.  The  creature  sank,  and  I  dreaded  to  see  it  come  up 
near  onr  friend.  The  next  instant,  what  was  my  horror  to 
observe  it  rise  again,  and  with  open  jaws  rush  at  Tanda.  Tlie 
brave  fellow  shouted  out  and  thrust  the  ducks  forward,  hoping, 
apparently,  to  draw  back  in  time  to  escape  those  terrible  jaws ; 
but  the  monster  was  a  large  one  and  hungry,  and  so  great  was 
his  impetus  that  it  seemed  almost  as  if  not  an  instant  had 
passed  before  the  upper  part  of  the  unfortunate  Tanda's  body 
was  seized  and  he  was  dragged  to  the  bottom  of  the  pond. 
Not  a  shriek  escaped  him ;  not  a  sound  was  heard. 

"  Great  as  was  my  horror,  I  still  had  presence  of  mind  again 
to  load,  to  be  prepared  to  assist  Mr.  Sedgwick,  should  it  be 
necessary.  I  scarcely  think  he  saw  what  had  occurred,  and 
with  powerful  strokes  he  made  his  way  towards  the  bank. 
Even  when  he  had  reached  the  sedges,  I  knew  that  he  might 
not  be  safe,  as  those  terrible  monsters  could  easily  follow  him. 
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To  Mslst  Ilim,  boivever,  I  ke}it  shouting  tit  tlie  top  of  m;  vuii-e, 
lioldiag  my  gun  rcadj  to  fire  ebould  one  appear.  At  liuigtli 
)ie  made  bis  way  acroGS  the  sedges,  and  lauded  on  tbe  bank, 
holding  up  the  bird^,  and  exclaiming  with  a  laugb,  '  We  h»n 
done  well!  1  hope  Tanda  has  been  equally  eiifcestf ul ! '  S«d 
was  the  cbange  which  came  over  his  countenauL'e  when  I  uli! 
him  what  had  occurred.  Nut  till  then  did  I  know  ho* 
Anxious  I  had  been.  'I'he  sun  all  the  time  was  burning  dixni 
ou  luy  head,  and  a  sudden  sickness  overpowered  me.  I  koer 
no  more  till  I  found  myself  in  tho  sliade  of  the  banyan-titM, 
near  the  coo!  fountain  I  have  described.  Mr,  Sedgwick  wu 
Mtling  near  me,  and  looking  very  gad.  lie  /ell  greatly  the 
loss  of  Tanda,  and,  I  believe,  thought  that  I  also  was  djing. 
The  cool  air  of  evening,  and  the  water  with  which  Mr.  Salg- 
wiefe  had  liberally  bathed  my  head,  had  revived  me.  It  W 
been  a  great  exertion  tu  him  carrying  me  thus  far,  and  1m 
neemed  to  doubt  whether  he  could  manage  to  convey  me  la 
tbe  house.  IIoweTer,  he  at  length  took  me  up,  but  he  was 
very  nearly  overcome,  I  suspect,  when  we  were  met  by  <mr 
friends." 
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THE  "  HOPE  "  SAILS  IN  SEARCH  OF  WALTER. 

[EVERAL  days  have  passed  since  I  last  wrote  in 
dear  Walter's  journal.  Mr.  Sedgwick  seems 
scarcely  yet  to  have  got  over  the  loss  of  Tanda; 
indeed  he  was  his  right  hand  man.  Still  he  works 
away  very  hard  hy  himself  in  arranging  the  stores 
for  our  voyage,  and  the  Frau  and  Emily  and  I  help  him  as  much 
as  we  possihly  can.  We  have  a  good  supply  of  sago  cake.  Wo 
went  out  and  helped  him  to  gather  in  the  maize,  which  is  now 
ripe — having  enormous  ears.  We  have  husied  ourselves  in 
separating  the  grains.  Then  we  have  paddy.  We  assisted  in 
cutting  it,  but  we  could  not  make  much  progress;  and  Potto 
Jumbo  devoted  a  couple  of  days  to  that  work,  so  that  wo  have 
now  enough.  We  find  great  difficulty,  however,  in  beating  off 
the  hull  in  a  large  mortar.  We  had  seen  Tanda  do  it,  when 
not  a  grain  was  driven  out;  but  when  we  attempted  it,  we 
sent  them  flying  out  in  all  directions.  However,  by  placing 
a  cloth  with  a  hole  in  it,  for  the  handle  to  go  through,  over 
the  mouth,  we  managed  to  get  on  better,  and  prepared  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  a  goo<l  supply.  At  a  little  distance 
from  the  house  grew  a  grove  of  a  species  of  banana  which  my 
uncle  planted.  He  called  it  the  Musa  texiilis.  It  was  about 
fifteen  feet  high.     From  the  fibrous  stem  of  this  plant  the 


niMiHU  liemp  is  miMafaclureii.  It  wns  nnw  cut  down,  anil  \'j 
being  beaten  ihoroughljf  the  fibres  were  drawn  out,  u>A  ran 
lUK^Ie  auil  PutU)  Jumbo  set  to  orork  Iv  mHttufacttire  rope  fnmi 


it  for  rigging  the  vessel,  ss  they  did  not  consider  there  h*d 
been  u  Hufficient  supply  of  rope  saved  from  the  brig. 

We  had  been  Hnxious  to  go  and  see  the  vessel,  and  one  d^ 
we  set  off  with  the  ship-buitden  at  an  early  hour.    Our  BurpriM 
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was  very  great  to  find  her  perfectly  ready  for  launching.  Her 
masts  and  spars  and  rigging  lay  under  a  shed  on  one  side,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  put  her  in  the 
water,  and  get  the  stores  on  board,  to  sail  away.  But  sail 
where  ?  That  was  the  question.  Should  I  have  any  satisfac- 
tion in  sailing  away  without  first  looking  for  Walter  ?  Would 
onr  uncle  consent  to  do  this?  The  uncertainty  took  away 
some  of  the  satisfaction  I  should  otherwise  have  felt. 

The  whole  of  the  party  now  collected,  when  Mr.  Thudicumb 
announced  that  the  launch  was  that  morning  to  take  place. 
Ropes  and  tackle  had  been  arranged  and  secured  to  the  rocks 
to  assist  in  hauling  her  off,  and  I  was  told  that  I  was  to  throw  a 
bottle  of  arrack  at  her  bows,  and  to  name  her.  Ha\dng  no 
bottle,  I  found  that  the  arrack  had  been  put  into  a  small 
gourd.  It  was  hung  from  the  bows,  against  which  I  was  told 
to  swing  it.  No  sooner  had  I  done  so,  wishing  the  Hope  a 
prosperous  existence,  than  she  began  to  glide  off  towards  the 
water.  Quicker  and  quicker  she  went,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  she  would  slip  away  out  to  sea ;  but  ropes  restrained  her, 
and  in  another  instant  she  floated  calmly  in  the  bay.  Loud 
cheers  broke  from  our  small  company,  and  Roger  Trew,  who 
had  remained  on  board,  waved  his  hat,  and  danced  a  hornpipe 
in  his  glee  at  the  success  of  their  undertaking. 

»  »  «  »  » 

All  things  are  ready  for  the  voyage.  The  Hope  is  to  be 
rigged  as  a  cutter.  The  seams  have  been  filled  in  with  dam- 
mar; and  though  no  paint  has  been  used,  she  appears  to  great 
advantage  witb  the  natural  colour  of  the  wood.  I  thought  we 
were  all  to  go  in  her  at  once ;  but  it  is  considered  better  that 
she  should  first  make  a  trial  trip  in  search  of  Walter.  I  was 
very  anxious  to  go ;  but  my  uncle  says  he  cannot  allow  me, 
and  that  Grace  and  I,  with  the  Frau  and  Oliver,  must  remain 
on  the  island.     Her  crew,  therefore,  will  consist  of  Mr.  Thudi- 
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cumb  as  commander,  Dick  Tarbox,  Roger  Trew,  and  Potto 
Jumbo  as  crew,  with  Mr.  Hooker  as  passenger.  He  wishes 
to  go,  both  on  account  of  his  anxiety  to  find  Walter,  and  also, 
as  they  will  visit  a  number  of  islands  and  reefs  in  their  search, 
he  expects  to  find  numerous  objects  of  natural  history. 

We  were  busily  employed  for  several  days  in  carrying  down 
stores  to  Hope  Harbour;  even  the  water  had  to  be  carried  a 
considerable  distance.  It  is  contained  in  large  pieces  of  bam- 
boo, which  can  be  stored  securely  in  the  hold,  as  there  are 
no  casks  in  which  to  put  it  Then  they  have  sago,  rice,  and 
Indian  com,  and  young  cocoa-nuts  and  bananas,  mangoes,  and 
several  other  roots  and  fruits.  Among  the  most  valuable  are 
the  bread-fruit,  just  now  ripe,  the  trees  of  which  my  unde 
planted  when  be  first  came  to  the  island.  He  had  also  grown 
some  tea- plants,  and  among  our  other  occupations  I  forgot  to 
mention,  was  preparing  the  leaves  according  to  the  Chinese 
mode.  The  beverage  does  not  taste  very  strong,  but  it  has  a 
nice  flavour,  and  will  answer  its  purpose  very  well.  The 
cocoa-nut  oil  which  we  manufactured  is  also  contained  in  pieces 
of  bamboo.  Our  sugar  is  not  very  white,  and  would  not  be 
considered  highly  refined,  but  it  is  sweet  and  nice,  and  Grace 
and  the  Frau  consider  it  a  very  delicious  sweetmeat.  The 
vessel  is  thus  stored  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  hope  she 
may  sail  well.  She  is  decked  completely  over,  with  three 
compartments  for  cabins.  When  we  all  sail  we  are  to  haye 
the  centre,  the  men  are  to  be  forward,  and  the  gentlemen  aft, 
with  a  small  cabin  for  Mr.  Thudicumb  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
vessel.  There  are  large  lockers  on  either  side  for  stores,  some 
of  which  are  to  be  placed  in  the  hold,  but  only  those  which  will 
not  suffer  from  being  wet,  as  it  is  thought  likely  that  the  vessel 
will  leak  somewhat,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  workmen.  However,  each  one  says  he 
has  done  his  task  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  can  do  no 
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more.  My  uncle  and  Oliver  retain  two  of  the  best  fire- 
arms, and  the  rest  are  to  be  put  on  board  the  vessel,  in  case 
they  should  fall  in  with  pirates,  or  land  on  any  part  of  the 
coast  where  savages  exist.  We  are  to  go  down  to-morrow 
morning  to  see  them  off.  Oh,  how  earnestly  will  my  prayers 
ascend  for  their  safety,  and  that  they  may  find  dear  Walter  I 
*  «  *  *  * 

The  Hope  has  sailed.  We  went  down  to  Hope  Harbour 
early  in  the  morning,  having  breakfasted  by  lamp-light,  and 
as  soon  as  all  had  gone  on  board  the  anchor  was  weighed. 
It  was  like  a  Malay  anchor,  made  of  wood,  and  a  huge  stone 
to  keep  it  down.  Favoured  by  the  land-breeze,  the  Hope 
glided  out  of  the  harbour.  Oliver  said  she  appeared  to  sit 
beautifully  on  the  water,  and  he  thought  she  would  be  a 
fine  sea-boat.  Amid  cheers  and  tears  and  prayers — oh,  how 
earnestly  I  prayed,  and  I  am  sure  so  did  Oliver  and  Grace — 
we  saw  her  sail  away  from  the  land.  We  hastened  homeward, 
that  we  might  get  a  last  look  of  her  from  Flagstaff  Rock. 
The  Hope^  instead  of  proceeding  out  to  sea,  was  now  standing 
along  shore.  How  pretty  and  light  she  looked  as  she  glided 
by.  We  continued  waving  an  adieu,  but  I  do  not  think  those 
on  board  could  have  seen  us ;  indeed,  we  could  only  just  dis- 
tinguish them  as  they  stood  on  the  deck.  Away,  away  she 
sailed  towards  the  east.  She  went  in  that  direction  because 
Mr.  Thudicumb  believed,  from  the  way  the  wind  blew  when 
dear  Walter  was  carried  away  from  the  land,  that  ho  would 
have  been  driven  to  some  place  in  that  direction.  The 
wind  was  light,  so  that  she  continued  in  sight  for  a  long  time. 
We  could  not  tear  ourselves  away  from  the  spot.  How  well 
was  she  called  the  Hope ;  for  our  hope  was  strong  that  she 
would  find  him  of  whom  she  was  in  search.  Gradually  she 
became  smaller  and  smaller,  and  less  distinct ;  and  now  her 
hull  was  entirely  hid  from  view,  and  we  could  see  only  the 
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v,'liito  canvus  above  the  aceaa.  At  length  that  b^an  to  dotceiul 
in  the  Lorison,  miJ  a  small  wbito  speck  aloiie  was  visible. 
grnduflUy  decreasing  in  size  till  it  disappeared  altogetber.  I 
tould  uot  help  regretting  that  we  were  not  all  on  board,  bW 
those  who  knew  better  than  I  do  det-ided  it  otlieruise,  and  M 
I  do  my  best  to  silence  my  regrets.  It  is  a  good  thing,  tiso, 
that  we  have  Oliver  with  ua.  He  exerts  himself  not  so  much 
to  keep  up  our  apirits,  as  to  sbow  us  how  we  ought  to  think  eni 
feel ',  and  be  proves  clearly  that  as  God  knows  beet  what  should 
be  done,  we  should  bow  humbly  to  his  will,  whatever  may  occur. 
What  s  blessing  it  is  to  know  that  God  watches  over  us,  and 
arranges  our  aFfairs  for  ua  better  th&n  we  can  for  ourselves,  if 
we  show  a  readiness  to  submit  to  bis  will.  It  would,  however, 
lie  a  hard  (rinl  should  the  vessel  return  without  having  found 
Walter.  My  uncle  is  kinder  thau  ever.  He  seems  to  under- 
stand how  anxious  I  am,  and  continues  to  try  and  fiud  employ- 
ment for  us.  We  have  a  number  of  curious  birds  to  feed, 
and  some  poultry  which  escaped  the  Malays  having  been  lound, 
we  take  care  of  them,  as  also  several  animals  which  require 
being  attended  to. 

Among  the  most  precious  and  beautiful  were  several  birds 
of  paradise,  prized  above  all  others  in  the  coUeotion.  The  first 
I  will  mention  was  called  the  superb  bird  of  paradise.  The 
plumage  was  black,  though,  as  the  sun  shone  on  it,  the  neck 
showed  a  rich  bronze  tinge,  while  the  head  appeared  to  be 
covered  with  scales  of  a  brilliant  metallic  green  and  blue. 
Over  its  breast  was  a  shield  of  somewhat  stiff  feathers,  with  a 
rich  satiny  gloss  and  of  a  bluish-green  tint,  while  from  the 
back  of  the  neck  rose  a  shield — in  form  like  that  on  the  breast, 
but  considerably  larger  and  longer — of  a  rich  black,  tinged  with 
purple  and  bronze.  It  would  be  difficult  to  do  justice  by  a 
verbal  description  to  the  beauty  of  that  little  gem  of  a  bird, 
when,  animated,  it  expanded  its  shields  and  stood  quivering  on 
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its  percb.     I  often  thought  how  much  more  beautiful  must  bo 

the  appearance  of  numbers  collected  together  in  their  native 

woods  in  the  interior  of  New  Guinea,  from  whence  this  one  woa 

brought.     The  feet  of  our  little 

pet  were  yellow,  and  it  had  a 

black  bill.     We  fed  it  on  fruits, 

especially   small  ripe  figs,    and 

also  ou  insects,  such  as  gra&e- 

hoppere,  locusts,  and  cockroaches, 

with  occasionally  caterpillars. 

Anotherofonrpete  wascalled 
the  six-shafted  or  golden  bird  of 
paradise.  It  was  not  less  curious  ^' 
than  the  former.  The  plumag«, 
though  black  in  the  shade,  glows  | 
in  the  sun  with  bronze  and  i 
purple,  and  on  the  throat  and  I 
breast  are  broad  feathers  of  a  rich  I 
golden hue,exhibitinginabright  I 
light  green  and  blue  tints.  The  \ 
back  of  the  head  is  adorned  with  , 
the  most  brilliant  feathers,  shin- 
ing as  if  composed  of  emeralds  t 
and  topeses ;  in  front  is  a  white 
satin-like  spot,  and  from  the  sides  spring  six  slender  feathers, 
thin  as  wires,  with  small  oval  webs  at  the  extremities.  As  if  the 
beautiful  creature  was  not  sufficiently  adorned,  on  each  side  of 
the  breast  rise  masses  of  Koft  feathers,  which  greatly  increase  its 
apparent  bulk  when  fully  elevated,  and  almost  hide  its  wings. 

Walter  in  his  journal  has  already  described  several  other 
birds  of  paradise.  Our  uncle  calculates  that  there  are  eighteen 
known  species,  all  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  and  the  curious 
arrangements  and  colour  of  their  plumage. 


US*  Oliver's  encouraoemknt. 

Poor  Tanda  uaed  to  look  after  tliem,  and  now  Oliver  and 
OrAoe  and  I  bave  undertaken  the  task  as  For  u  we  are  able. 


We  had  for  a  long  time  given  up  watching  for  Walter.  The 
Hope  might  find  him,  but  it  was  not  very  likely  that  he  couW 
come  back  in  the  small  boat.  I  Ghould  have  given  way  long 
ago  to  despair  had  not  Oliver  been  with  us ;  but  he  showed 
me  that  despair  is  on  all  occasions  wrong,  and  I  endeavoured 
to  overcome  my  anxiety. 

How  quiet  our  party  appeared  that  evening,  so  many  having 
gone.  My  nncle  spoke  but  little.  Oliver  did  hie  best  to 
interest  Grace  and  me ;  and  the  Frau,  though  she  did  not  talk 
very  learnedly,  talked  away,  and  did  her  best  to  amuse  us. 
Every  now  and  then  she  tui-ned  on  Mr.  Sedgwick  and  bantered 
him  on  his  silence.     Merlin  went  up  to  the  seati)  which  bad 
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usually  been  occupied  by  the  absent  ones  and  snuffed  at  them 
all  round.  Then  he  went  and  lay  down  in  his  usual  place  on 
a  mat  near  the  door.  He  had  seen  them  go  off  in  the  vessel 
in  the  morning.  I  wonder  if  he  knew  where  they  had  gone. 
I  believe  he  was  fully  aware  that  they  had  gone  in  search  of 
Walter. 

There  was  another  earthquake  last  night.  The  house  shook 
almost  as  much  as  before,  and  this  morning  I  thought  my  uncle 
looked  far  more  anxious  than  ever ;  indeed,  he  observed  that 
he  was  not  quite  certain  whether  it  would  not  have  been  wiser 
for  us  all  to  have  gone  on  board  the  Hope.  "  These  earth- 
quakes are  often  forerunners  of  an  eruption/'  I  heard  him 
remark  to  Oliver.  Oliver  and  he  went  out  soon  afterwards  to 
Hope  Harbour  with  their  axes,  and  were  absent  all  the  day. 
When  they  came  back  Oliver  said  he  had  been  employed  in 
cutting  down  trees.     I  asked  him  what  they  were  for. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Sedgwick  thinks  it  may  be  as  well  to  prepare 
a  raft,  in  case  we  should  wish  to  leave  the  island  before  the 
return  of  the  boat." 

"  But  could  we  possibly  wish  to  do  that  ?  "  I  exclaimed. 

**  Not  under  ordinary  circumstances,"  he  answered.  "  But, 
Miss  Emily,  I  would  urge  you  to  brace  up  your  nerves  for 
whatever  may  occur;  or  better  than  that,  seek  for  strength 
from  above  to  go  through  any  danger  to  which  you  may  be 
exposed.  I  think  indeed  that  Mr.  Sedgwick  himself  wished 
me  to  talk  to  you  about  the  matter,  for  ho  has  grave  appre- 
hensions that  there  may  be,  with  short  notice,  an  eruption  of 
the  mountain.  I  had  terrible  evidence  of  what  that  may 
produce,  when  Walter  and  I  escaped  from  our  island.  He 
therefore  thinks  it  prudent  to  have  a  raft  ready  sufficient  to 
carry  us  all.  If  we  could  build  it,  it  would  remain  secure  in 
Hope  Harbour,  though  we  may  pray  that  it  may  not  be  re- 
quired.    The  trees  we  have  cut  down  are  of  a  very  light  wood, 
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wliich  floats  eafiJly,  and  we  ore  going  to  place  tlie  flsuks 
which  renisin  over  from  tlie  vessel,  with  a  quantitj  of  bamboo 
on  the  top  o(  it,  so  that  we  may  qnicklv  make  a  baoyant  iml 
secure  raft." 

I  believe  I  should  have  been  far  more  alarmed  at  this  infor- 
mation had  I  received  it  from  any  one  else,  but  Oliver  spoke 
in  BO  calm  a  way  that  I  felt  sure  that  all  would  be  for  tbf 
best.  I  then  told  Grace,  who  was  perhaps  more  alarmed 
than  I  had  eipei!ted  her  to  be.  I  trusted,  ttio,  that  the  fftye 
ivould  return  before  such  a  fearful  event  should  occur,  and  that 
we  might  be  safe  away  from  the  island  in  her.     We  gradually 

»to!d  the  Fran  what  Mr.  Sedgwick  apprehended.  "  Ah,yeBl" 
she  said,  Inuking  up  at  the  mnunlain,  "  I  think  so  too.  Be- 
fore long  that  send  np  stones  and  ashes,  and  send  down  riven 
of  lava  from  its  side*;  but  I  hope  we  be  away  first,  I  would 
rather  he  living  in  my  own  Dutch  land,  where  we  see  no  hill 
higher  than  a  mole-hill,  and  where  we  have  the  sea  ready  to 
come  in  over  the  country  with  every  storm,  than  I  would  live 
out  in  these  beautiful  lands,  where  the  earthquake  like  the  sea, 
and  the  mountains  are  like  so  many  cannons  stuck  in  the 
ground  with  their  muzzles  up." 

When  my  uncle  came  home  I  told  him  what  I  had  heard, 
and  begged  he  would  allow  ns  to  come  and  help  him  and  Oliver 
to  make  the  raft.  "  I  do  not  know  that  you  can  help  ns  in 
building  the  raft,"  he  said ;  "  but  you  can  assist  in  preparing 
the  provisions  and  stores,  without  which  it  would  be  of  little 
use,  as  we  should  only  put  to  sea  to  be  starved." 

This  we  gladly  undertook  to  do,  aud  immediat«ly  com- 
menced arranging  packages  tor  the  buffaloes  to  carry.  The 
Frau  hurried  off,  and  worked  very  energetically,  every  now 
and  then  casting  an  anxious  glance  np  at  the  mountain. 
"What  if  it  blow  up  before  we  ready?"  she  exclaimed. 
"  Bear,  oh  dear  I  "     The  buffaloes  had  become  so  accustomed 
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to  US  that  we  could  lead  them  without  difficulty,  and  as 
soon  therefore  as  we  were  ready,  we  started  off  by  the  well- 
beaten  track  to  Hope  Harbour.  I  will  not  say  that  we  were 
not  a  little  anxious  lest  we  might  meet  a  mias  or  tiger  or  other 
wild  beast,  but  we  had  Merlin  as  a  guard,  besides  which,  we 
hoped  that  the  frequent  firing  of  the  guns  had  driven  them 
away.  We  found  my  uncle  and  Oliver  hard  at  work  upon  the 
raft.  It  was  now  almost  ready  to  launch.  "  We  must  build 
a  shed  also  in  which  to  store  our  goods  till  the  moment  comes 
for  embarking,  should  we  be  compelled  to  quit  the  island,"  he 
observed.  "  We  will  hope,  however,  for  the  best,  and  that 
the  old  mountain  will  remain  quiet  till  the  Hope  returns." 
We  made  three  trips  with  the  buffaloes,  till  we  had  collected 
an  ample  supply  of  provisions,  as  also  some  additional  clothing, 
and  canvas  with  which  to  form  a  covering  to  the  raft.  We 
were  of  some  assistance  also  in  putting  up  the  shed.  ThiH 
was  soon  done.  It  had,  however,  to  be  tolerably  secure,  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  monkeys,  or  any  wandering  bear 
which  might  have  found  his  way  to  the  store.  Both  crea- 
tures are  great  thieves,  and  would  have  carried  off  the  whole 
of  them.  This  done,  my  uncle  and  Oliver  made  several  im- 
provements on  the  raft.  A  strong  rail  was  put  up  round 
it  to  serve  as  a  bulwark,  and  a  place  raised  in  the  centre,  also 
securely  railed  in,  which  they  said  should  be  our  post.  They 
rigged  also  a  couple  of  masts  and  sails,  and  some  long  oars,  as 
well  as  a  rudder  and  some  short  paddles,  which  latter  might  be 
used  at  times  when  the  oars  could  not  be  so  well  worked. 
Altogether  we  looked  with  some  satisfaction  on  the  raft,  and 
felt  thankful  that  we  had  the  means  of  escaping  should  we  be 
driven  from  the  island. 

We  were  now  looking  out  every  day  for  the  return  of  the 
Hope.  The  weather,  which  for  long  had  been  very  fine,  once 
more  gave  signs  of  changing.     We  remembered  too  clearly  the 
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sad  niglit  when  tbe  brig  vas  lost,  and  we  dreadod  lest  tbe 
cutter  might  be  exposed  to  a  similar  danger.  HitherUi  tlie 
weather  had  hwa  beautifully  calm  and  clear ;  now  clouds  weie 
gathering  in  the  Eky,  though  the  wind  was  not  aa  jet  rer; 

"  How  dreadful  it  would  be,"  said  Grace,  "  if  the  mounlain 
were  to  burst  forth  while  a  hurricaue  was  blowing  !  W« 
should  be  driven  from  the  island,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  fea- 
ture on  the  sea." 

"  We  should  not  give  way  to  such  tliooghU,  Misa  Qrwc," 
remarked  Oliver.  "  Let  us  go  on  trusting  to  Him  who  liu 
hitherto  taken  care  of  us." 

"  I  feel  rebukeil,"  said  Grace,  a  little  time  aflerwafdj ; 
"  I  will  try  to  quiet  my  alarms,  and  hope  for  the  best.' 

Having  now  made  all  tbe  arrangements  which  could  be 
thought  of,  we  very  frequently  went  down  to  Flagstaff  Bock 
to  look  out  for  the  Hope.  Often  we  had  to  return  dis- 
appointed, however.  At  length  one  day,  when  Oliver,  Grace, 
and  I,  attended  by  Merlin,  were  collected  there,  Grace  ei- 
claimed — 

"  See  I  Bee  I  there  is  a  white  spot  in  the  horizon  I " 

We  all  looked  towards  it. 

"  I  fear  it  is  aline  of  foam -crested  seas,"  said  Oliver.  "Seel 
it  extends  far  on  either  side.  It  is  caused  by  k  hurricane, 
which  is  sweeping  towards  us." 

"Oh,  hut  I  am  sure  there  is  a  sail  toot"  said  Gnce. 
"  Look  again,  Oliver.  If  you  shade  your  eyes,  you  will  gee  it 
rising  above  the  foam." 

We  all  looked  ;  and  at  length  both  Oliver  and  I  agreed 
with  Grace  that  there  was  a  vessel's  sail.  She  seemed  to  be 
coming  towards  the  island.  How  eagerly  we  gazed  at  her! 
At  length  we  had  no  doubt  about  the  matter ;  and  Oliver  said 
he  was  sure  she  was  tbe  cutter.     We  wished  to  let  Mr.  Sedg- 
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wick  and  the  Frau  know  the  good  news ;  and  yet  neither  of 
08  liked  to  leave  the  spot. 

"  Merlin  can  remain  with  you,'*  said  Oliver  at  length,  "  and 
I  will  go  and  tell  them ; "  and  off  he  set. 

The  cutter  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  carrying  a  press  of  sail, 
considering  the  strong  wind  which  was  now  hlowing.  She  was 
apparently  making  for  Hope  Harhour,  instead  of  standing  in 
towards  Flagstaff  Bock.  From  the  way  of  the  wind,  the 
entrance  to  Hope  Harhour  would  be  tolerably  sheltered. 
This  probably  was  the  reason.  I  understood  enough  about 
sea  affairs  to  know  that  she  was  carrying  so  much  canvas  in 
order  to  weather  Flagstaff  Cape.  When  that  was  done,  I 
trusted  she  would  be  safe.  Oh,  how  I  wished  we  had  a  spy- 
glass to  see  who  was  on  board  I  Could  Walter  be  there  ? 
How  my  heart  beat !  Poor  dear  Grace,  too,  was  greatly  agi- 
tated. We  had  long  wished  for  this  moment ;  and  now  it  had 
come.  Not  only  were  we  still  in  doubt,  but  agitated  by 
anxiety  for  the  safety  of  those  on  board.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  our  friends  were  in  great  danger,  from  the  way  the  little 
cutter  heeled  over  to  the  wind.  On  she  stood,  without  attempt- 
ing to  lessen  the  sail ;  when,  as  we  were  gazing  at  her,  suddenly 
a  fearful  blast  struck  her.  Over  bent  her  mast  and  sail.  We 
both  of  us  shrieked  with  horror.  Before  we  could  look  again 
she  was  upset,  and  the  sea  breaking  wildly  over  her. 

"  Oh,  she  will  sink  I  she  will  sink  I "  cried  Grace — "  and  all 
will  be  drowned  ! " 

She  had  passed  the  cape,  and  was  driving  in  towards  the 

shore,  the  sea  every  instant  increasing  in  height  and  fury. 

Would  she -float  till  she  reached  it?  or,  should  she  reach  it, 

would  she  escape  the  fearful  rocks  which  lined  so  long  an 

extent  of  the  coast  ?     We  watched  her  with  fearful  anxiety, 

trying  to  ascertain  what  those  on  board  were  doing ;  but  the 

distance  and  the  spray  which  drove  over  her  almost  concealed 
(W  34 
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them  from  onr  aiglit.  Va  wore  (till  gazing  at  tbem,  ■mhea  w« 
heard  my  nncle  and  Olivor  nttsr  exclamatioiis  of  iimatj. 
They  had  juat  arriyed  at  the  apot  where  we  were. 

"We  moat  go  round  to  Cormoraiit  Bny,"  imid  my  ancU 
"I  think  ahe  will  drive  aahore  tiuresbouts,  if  t>he  fioals  «• 
long;  and  if  our  frienda  canmanage  to  ding  on  till  then,  thcj 
may  poaeibly  be  aaved.    But  the  riak  is  a  fearful  one." 

Harrying  from  the  rock,  we  had  to  go  all  the  way  ranod  by 
the  houae  to  g«t  to  the  bay  of  which  loy  uncle  spnke.  Tbi 
Fiau  saw  ua  as  we  paiaed,  and  followed  as  fast  aa  site  could 
move,  though  ahe  in  rain  attempted  to  keep  up  with  ua.  On 
we  ran  with  Merlin.  We  no  longer  thought  of  maVfs,  or 
orang-ontaoa,  or  tjgers,  so  eager  w»re  we  lo  reach  the  bay. 
As  we  passed  the  house,  our  uncle  and  Oliver  anatdwd  vf 
some  large  bamboos  and  Topea  to  aasist  them  in  getting  Otf 
friendfl  on  shore.  We  eagerly  looked  oat  throngh  each  (^m- 
ing  towards  the  sea,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  TeBael ;  Init  i» 
was  nowbere  viiiible.  Oh,  bow  my  heart  trembled  lart  ifct 
should  have  Kunk  before  rcacbing  the  shore  I  Sometimw  OBT 
agitation  was  bo  great  that  Grace  and  I  could  scarcely- proesad. 
Again  we  regained  our  courage,  and  ran  on ;  but  I  felt  at  if 
1  was  in  some  fearful  dream,  bo  eager  were  we  to  get  than^ 
and  yet  so  incapable  diil  we  feel  ourselves  of  moving  faat.  At 
length  the  bay  to  which  we  were  directing  our  conrso  appetlii 
between  the  trees.  We  made  our  way  down  to  tbe  heaoh ;  W 
60  fearEuliy  agitated  was  the  ocean  that  we  could  not  at  IM 
dislinguiKh  the  vesacl.  Yes  I  but  there  she  was,  tbongb— iflt 
floating,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  land  ;  hut  tbe  foaak^. 
soati  were  washing  over  her,  and  it  seemed  imposdbia  1^ 
anybody  could  yet  be  clinging  to  her  sides.  The  spray  tallb> 
in  our  foccn,  and  prevented  us  from  seeing  clearly.  OiEM^ 
however,  at  lost  exclaimed, — 

"  Yes,  yes— I  am  sure  there  is  some  one  holding  on  to  tbt 
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bulwarks  I  Yes  1  I  see  two— three  figures  !  I  am  sure  of  that. 
Perhaps  there  are  more." 

We  stood  with  aching  eyes  gazing  on  the  vessel.  We  could 
render  her  no  assistance.  Still  it  was  evident  she  was  driving 
in  closer  and  closer.  Happily  the  bay  towards  which  she  was 
coming  wad  free  of  rocks ;  and  though  a  tremendous  surf  broke 
on  it,  yet  it  might  be  possible  for  them,  with  our  assistance,  to 
escape  to  land  should  she  once  reach  the  beach.  As  she  drew 
near,  my  uncle  fastened  a  rope  round  his  waist,  and  told  Oliyer 
to  do  the  same. 

"  Now,  Frau,"  he  said,  "  you  take  hold  of  this  rope,  and  do 
not  let  me  go,  or  my  life  will  be  sacrificed.  Girls,  do  you  do 
the  same  for  Oliver." 

And  thus  they  stood,  each  with  a  long  bamboo  in  his  hand, 
ready  to  rush  in  and  help  those  who  might  still  be  alive. 
Now  the  thought  pressed  itself  upon  me,  '^  Is  Walter  among 
them  ?     If  he  is,  will  he  reach  the  shore  alive  ?  " 

Grace  and  I  grasped  the  rope  tightly.  Now  a  huge  wave 
came  roaring  in,  with  the  vessel  on  its  summit.  She  seemed 
close  to  us,  and  then  away  she  glided  towards  the  ocean.  Oh, 
how  it  tantalized  us  as  we  saw  several  persons  still  clinging  to 
her  I — and  I  thought  I  could  distinguish  Mr.  Hooker  and  Dick 
Tarbox.  Yes — and  there  was  a  slight  figure  also.  "  Can  that 
be  Walter  ?     Yes,  yes — it  must  be  I "  I  thought. 

And  now  once  again  the  vessel  was  driving  towards  the 
land.  On — on  she  came  I  Now  at  length  she  touched  the 
beach. 

"  Spring !  spring ! "  cried  Mr.  Sedgwick,  rushing  into  the 
water,  the  Frau  holding  the  rope  with  all  her  might.  Oliver 
followed  his  example. 

The  figure  on  which  my  eyes  were  fixed  let  go  its  hold,  and 
the  next  instant  was  buffeting  the  waves,  which  seemed  to  be 
carrying  him  out  to  sea.     Oliver  dashed  in,  wc  almost  being 
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dragged  in  after  him.  But  we  held  the  rope  tiglilly,  leauing 
back  against  it ;  and  Oliver  grasped  the  person  with  his  hand, 
and  nith  desperate  energy  we  hauled  them  both  ashore.  Oh, 
what  joy  and  gratitude  I  felt  when  I  recognized  Walter,  as  te 
staggered  forward  towards  un  ! 

"  Yes,  I  am  safe,  dear  siater  !  And  you — "  He  pould  saj 
no  more,  ere  lio  uank  on  the  ground.  "  Qo  arid  help  the 
others,"  he  said,  faintly.     "  Do  not  delay.     On,  Oliver,  oul" 

Olirer  again  rushed  forward,  and  caught  hold  of  Potto 
Jmubo,  who  at  that  moment  leapt  from  the  vessel,  to  which 
he  had  till  then  been  clinging,  into  the  foaming  surf.  OU*m 
grasped  hiia  by  his  wonlly  hair  just  as  he  was  being  torn  aicaji 
and  directly  after,  Potto,  gaining  his  feet,  rushed  up  the  uaJ 
carryiug  Oliver  in  his  arms.  Oliver  himself  was  almost  over- 
come by  his  exertion.  My  uncle,  in  the  meantime,  had  caaght 
hold  of  Mr.  Hooker,  and  placed  him  in  safety,  and  was  now 
rushing  in  to  help  Dick  Tarbox.  He  succeeded  in  his  eSorts. 
Meantime  Potto  Jumbo,  taking  the  rope  oft  Oliver,  fastened 
it  round  his  own  waist.  "  I  go  for  the  others,"  he  cried  out. 
"  You  hold  dere,  Oliver  and  you  young  ladies.  Don't  let  go. 
Walter,  he  soon  come  all  right — no  tear."  Saying  this. 
Potto  rushed  into  the  water,  and  reaching  the  wreck,  swzed 
hold  of  Mr.  Thudicumb,  who  was  still  clinging  to  it.  But 
where  was  honest  Eoger  Trew  ?  Mr.  Thudicumb  was  landed, 
but  greatly  exhausted.  Just  then  we  saw  another  figure 
holding  on  to  the  bulwarks  forward  ;  but  he  had  before  been 
BO  completely  covered  with  the  foam,  that  we  had  not  obaerred 
him.  Mr.  Sedgwick  and  Potto  made  a  dash  at  him  together, 
and  though  he  appeared  more  dead  tharr  alive,  they  succeeded 
in  dragging  him  up  the  beach.  Still  another  person  remuned 
on  board.  Who  could  he  he?  "  I  see,  I  see !"  cried  Potto 
Jumbo.  "  I  see;  Igo  get  him.  He  my  cook-mate.  Hurrah! 
hurrah  I  "     Saying  this.  Potto  Jumho  fastened  the  end  of  Mr. 
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Sedgwick's  rope  to  his  own,  and  crying  out  to  the  rest  to  hold 
it,  he  darted  once  more  into  the  sea.  Twice  the  surf  bore  him 
back  again  to  the  beach ;  but  he  persevered,  shouting  out  at 
the  same  time,  "  Come,  come — ^no  fear  I  "  The  person  he  was 
attempting  to  rescue  heard  him,  and  waiting  till  a  sea  was 
approaching,  sprang  in.  The  wave  carried  him  towards  Potto, 
who  seized  him  in  his  powerful  grasp ;  and  those  who  had 
hold  of  the  rope  hauling  away,  both  were  dragged  up  in 
safety.  Yes,  there  stood  Macco,  whom  we  supposed,  as  Walter 
had  done,  had  been  killed  by  the  savages.  There  he  was, 
however,  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  that.  He  crawled  to 
Walter  s  side,  and  taking  his  hand,  looked  in  his  face,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Oh,  I  t'ankful  you  escape,  Massa  Walter.  Me  lub  you 
as  one  fader,  one  broder,  one  eberyt'ing."  The  expression  of 
Macco^s  countenance  showed  that  his  words  were  true. 

Not  till  now  could  I  run  to  Walter's  side,  and  for  some 
minutes  I  could  do  nothing  else  but  put  my  arms  round  his 
neck  and  kiss  him  again  and  again. 

"  We  may  well  thank  Heaven  that  we  have  escaped,"  said 
Mr.  Hooker ;  "  but  what  will  become  of  the  vessel  I  cannot 
tell.'* 

"  We  must  try  and  secure  her,"  said  Mr.  Thudicurab;  "for 
though  she  is  getting  a  fearful  bumping,  if  she  is  thrown  on 
shore  we  may  manage  to  launch  her  again  some  day  when  we 
are  ready  for  her." 

The  matter,  however,  was  settled  in  a  different  way ;  for 
another  fierce  sea  rolling  towards  us,  drove  her  with  such 
violence  against  the  beach,  that  her  sides  were  completely 
beaten  in,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  became  a  confused  mass 
of  wreck. 


GHAPTEB  yyyiTT 
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bariBg  to  ding  bo  Icnig  to  tlie  oottor  witli  tbt 
sea  breaking  furiously  over  them,  utter  resting  for 
some  time  on  the  beach  they  were  able  to  proceed 
to  the  bouse.  I  clung  to  Walter'a  arm  as  ve 
walked  along,  and  could  only  again  and  again  aj 
bow  rejoiced  and  thankful  I  was  tbat  be  bad  escaped.  He 
seemed  so  pale  and  weak,  that  I  forebore  atking  him  qaestioiu. 
Still,  of  course,  I  was  longing  to  know  wbat  adventureB  be 
had  gone  through.  He,  however,  seemed  more  anxious  to  be 
told  wbat  had  occurred  to  us  during  his  absence. 

"  You  shall  read  all  the  chief  events  in  the  continuation  of 
your  journal,"  I  said.  "  You  remember,  Walter,  that  you 
asked  me  to  go  on  with  it  should  you  be  interrupted,  and  I 
have  done  so;  and  perhaps  if  I  read  it  to  you  I  shall  be  able 
to  make  remarks  as  I  go  on,  which  will  still  further  enable 
you  to   understand  all    tliat   has  occurred   since    you  went 


The  nejtt  dayj  as  Walter  was  utterly  unable  to  go  out,  I 
spent  in  reading  what  I  had  written;  and  he  then  showed  me 
bis  note-book,  which  ha  had  fortunately  bad  with  him,  and  in 
which  ho  had  also  marked  down  the  chief  part  of  his  adven- 
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tares.  The  particulars  of  the  voyage  of  the  Hope  I  had  yet 
to  learn.  I  now,  however,  handed  him  over  his  journal,  that 
he  might  enter  more  clearly  the  events  he  descrihed  to  me.  Mr. 
Hooker  afterwards  told  us  about  the  voyage  of  the  Hope^ 
which  had  terminated  in  so  disastrous  a  way  to  our  little  vessel. 
Happily,  the  mountain  continued  burning  slowly,  though 
steadily,  and  our  uncle  told  us  he  trusted  it  would  do  so  with- 
out committing  further  damage,  though  he  suspected  that  the 
beauties  of  many  of  the  scenes  we  visited  round  its  base  must 
have  been  considerably  marred ;  indeed,  now  and  then  a  puff 
of  wind  brought  a  quantity  of  fine  dust  in  our  direction,  which 
covered  everything,  and  even  penetrated  into  the  house. 

I  found  that  Mr.  Hooker,  and  those  who  had  suffered  least 
from  their  shipwreck,  had  gone  to  Hope  Harbour.  They  said 
they  wished  to  see  if  anything  could  be  saved  from  the  cutter ; 
but  I  suspect,  from  some  remarks  which  they  let  fall,  that  their 
intention  was  to  increase  the  size  of  the  raft,  and  to  make 
gome  further  improvements  on  it,  so  that  it  might  carry,  if 
required,  the  whole  of  the  party  without  difficulty. 


altera  Journal. 

Ali  seemed  as  anxious  as  I  was  to  obtain  a  nautilus,  and  we 
agreed  early  in  the  morning  to  set  off  in  search  of  one.  I 
found  that  he  had  brought  several  bamboos  full  of  water,  as 
also  a  supply  of  sago-cake  and  rice.  We  had  our  fish-pots 
with  long  lines  ready  to  lower  in  deep  water,  with  fishing- 
lines  and  hooks  and  a  supply  of  small  fish  for  bait.  We 
first  hauled  up  the  pots  which  had  been  lowered  a  short 
distance  from  the  shore ;  but  though  there  were  several  fine 
fish  in  them,  no  nautilus  was  found.  Ali  now  made  me 
understand  that  we  should  be  more  likely  to  obtain  what  we 
wanted  near  a  reef  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore. 
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and  taking  the  oars,  he  pulled  away  lustily  out  In  sea.  In  a 
short  time  a  breeze  sprang  up,  when  we  hoisted  our  little 
lugsail,  and  skimmed  merrily  over  the  water,  just  rippled  into 
wavelets  by  the  brisk  breeze.  All's  countenance  was  at  no 
time  very  prepoHeensing.  t  could  not  help  thinking  that  it 
had  a  more  than  usually  Eini^tcr  exprevBion.  Still  I  persuaded 
myself  that  this  n'as  fancy,  and,  ashanicd  of  mj  suspicions,  re- 
solved to  do  88  he  proposed.  At  length  I  caught  eight  of  a 
part  of  the  reef  rising  a  few  leet  out  of  the  water.  By  tb« 
white  line  of  the  surf  whiuh  extended  on  either  side,  I  av 
that  it  was  of  considerable  length  under  the  surface.  Lower- 
ing our  sail,  we  pulled  round  to  leeward  of  it,  where  ire 
found  the  water  sufficiently  shallow  to  enable  us  to  lower  the 
pots.  All  made  signs  to  me  that  we  should  be  sure  to  catch 
a  nautilus  at  this  point  if  we  waited  long  enough.  Haring 
put  down  the  pots,  we  pulled  a  little  distance  along  the  reef, 
where  he  proposed  fishing  with  our  lines.  We  had  bood 
hauled  in  several  fine  fish,  one  an  enormous  fellow,  which 
must  have  weighed  neariy  two  hundred  pounds.  We  had  great 
difficulty  in  hauling  it  iu ;  but  believing  that  it  woald  be 
acceptable  at  home,  I  was  unwilling  to  let  it  go.  The  fish 
stmc^led  violently,  and  in  our  efforts  to  get  it  in,  one  of  onr 
oars  slipped  overboard.  I  was  so  eager  to  get  the  fish,  that  I 
scarcely  thought  of  the  oar.  We  then  got  it  into  the  boat; 
but  it  seemed  inclined  to  take  it  from  us,  and  send  us  over- 
board. Ali  hammered  away  at  its  head  and  tail  till  at  last 
he  quieted  it ;  not,  however,  till  the  oar  had  been  driven  by 
a  current  to  a  considerable  distance.  Scarcely  had  we  got 
the  fish  in,  when  we  had  another  bite,  and  this  was  also  a 
large  fish,  and  occupied  us  some  time.  When  I  at  length 
looked  about  for  the  oar,  I  could  not  see  it.  We,  however, 
hoisted  np  the  stone  which  served  as  an  anchor,  and  At! 
sculled  in  the  direction  we  supposed  it  had  gone.    He  thought 
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he  saw  it ;  but  when  we  got  up  to  the  spot  we  found  only  a 
piece  of  sea- weed  floating  on  the  surface. 

The  weather,  as  you  remember,  had  begun  to  change,  and  I 
saw  it  was  time  for  us  to  return  to  the  shore.  Without  an 
oar,  however,  this  was  no  easy  task,  as  the  wind  had  begun  to 
blow  directly  from  the  shore.  It  now  came  in  strong  gusts, 
and  though  there  was  not  much  sea,  still  it  was  sufficient  to 
try  the  boat,  and  we  were  obliged  to  continue  bailing  to  keep 
her  free  of  water.  I  now  perceived  clearly  the  dangerous 
position  in  which  we  were  placed.  With  only  one  oar,  should 
the  wind  continue  blowing  from  the  shore,  we  must  inevitably 
be  driven  off.  I  proposed  getting  back  under  the  lee  of  the 
reef  and  anchoring.  This  we  did,  and  for  some  time  held  on. 
Our  fish-pots  had  been  lowered,  and  I  proposed  hauling  one 
of  the  nearest  to  us  up.  Great  was  my  delight,  on  getting  it 
on  board,  to  find  that  a  nautilus  had  been  caught.  The  shell 
and  creature  were  perfect,  although  it  was  very  different  from 
the  graceful  one  I  had  seen  pictured  in  books,  with  its  tentacnli 
spread  out,  and  apparently  employed  in  rowing  over  the  water; 
but  in  reality,  as  Mr.  Hooker  had  told  me,  used  as  fishing- 
lines,  or,  at  all  events,  for  catching  its  prey.  Another  pot 
was  at  some  little  distance,  and  so  delighted  was  I  at  catching 
this  one,  that  I  hoped  we  might  find  another  nautilus.  We 
therefore  hauled  in  our  anchor.  Scarcely  had  we  done  so, 
when  a  tremendous  blast  came  over  the  land,  and  before  we 
could  regain  the  reef,  we  were  out  of  soundings.  The  boat 
was  now  tossed  about  violently,  and  I  saw,  and  so  did  AH, 
that  our  only  prospect  of  preserving  our  lives  was  to  hoist  the 
sail  and  keep  before  the  wind.  The  sea  had  changed  greatly, 
and  came  dancing  and  foaming  up  round  us.  Where  we  should 
drive  to,  we  knew  not.  My  heart  sank  within  me  at  the 
thought  of  being  driven  away  from  Emily  and  my  friends,  and 
I  knew,  too,  the  great  anxiety  my  absence  would  cause  them. 
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I  couid  iiot  lull  also  to  wliat  dangers  we  miglit  be  ejcpowil. 
If  the  boat  escaped  being  swamped,  she  might  be  cost  apoo  a 
reef.  We  hii,  providentially,  &  good  euppl^  of  water  and  in 
abundance  of  food.  Our  fijb,  however,  would  not  keep  many 
days ;  but  while  it  lasted,  we  had  no  fear  of  starving. 

Whether  AH  had  intended  to  get  away  from  the  island  or  not 
I  could  not  tell.  U  he  did,  hix  purpose  was  answered.  I  ea* 
him  cut  some  of  the  fish  into  strips,  and  hang  them  up  to  the 
moat.  This  he  ilid  for  the  sake  of  <lrying  theni,  and  thm 
preserving  them  longer.  All  we  could  do  now  waa  to  keep 
the  boat  directly  before  the  wind,  for  I  dreaded  leat  she  shoidd 
broach  tn  and  be  immediately  overturned,  I  cost  u  look  back 
at  our  island,  which  seemed  gradually  to  mnk  into  the  scs,  till 
at  length  it  was  altogether  lost  to  sight.  Here  we  were  in 
this  small  boat  tossing  on  the  waves  out  of  sight  of  land,  and 
not  knowing  where  we  were  going.  Perhaps  Ali  knew  better 
than  I  did.  He,  at  all  events,  did  not  seem  to  be  alarmed,  and 
when  unemployed,  he  continued  humming  melancholy  Malay 
airs,  which  certainly  did  not  tend  to  raise  my  spirita.  Then 
is  a  great  difference  in  leading  of  an  adventure  and  going 
through  it.  I  confess  I  should  have  felt  less  ansiety  had 
Oliver  been  with  me ;  but  as  I  could  not  exchange  ideas  will) 
my  companion,  and  we  could  only  very  imperfectly  understand 
each  other,  it  waa  very  trying.  During  the  day  I  had  managed 
to  steer  pretty  well,  so  that  with  occasional  bailing  we  kept 
the  boat  free  of  water ;  but  at  night  it  was  far  more  difRcult. 
Still,  we  had  for  present  safety  to  run  on  before  the  gale.  Often 
I  fancied  that  I  heard  voices  calling  to  me  across  the  water. 
More  than  once  it  appeared  to  me  that  tall  ships  were  pan- 
ing  us;  but  as  we  conld  not  alter  our  courBe,  there  was  no 
hope  of  nearing  them  ;  indeed,  I  believe  that  they  were  phan- 
toms of  my  imagination.  The  Malay  did  not  offer  to  steer. 
He  seemed  contented  with  the  way  I  was  doing  so.     In  spite 
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of  the  dangerous  position  in  which  we  were  placed,  I  was 
every  moment  becoming  more  and  more  sleepy,  and  felt  that  I 
would  have  given  anything  to  be  able  to  go  to  sleep  for  a  few 
minutes.  At  length  I  made  Ali  understand  that  he  must  take 
the  helm.  He  came  carefully  aft,  and  I  changed  places 
with  him.  I  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  knew  well 
how  to  steer,  from  the  way  I  had  seen  him  manage  the  boat, 
and  I  therefore  confided  the  helm  to  him  without  fear. 
Scarcely  had  I  lain  with  my  back  against  the  mast  than  I 
was  fast  asleep.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  boat  was  flying 
on  as  before,  though  sometimes  tossed  even  more  violently 
than  at  first. 

When  I  at  length  awoke  the  gray  dawn  was  breaking, 
clouds  were  overhead,  and  the  dark  seas  rolled  up  on  either 
side,  foaming  and  hissing  as  if  to  overwhelm  our  small  boat. 
It  appeared  wonderful  that  she  should  be  able  to  ride  over 
such  tempestuous  seas.  Still,  on  she  went,  Ali  steering  as 
carefully  as  I  had  done.  I  felt  very  thirsty,  and  took  a 
draught  of  water  from  one  of  the  bamboos.  Ali  signed  to  me 
to  give  him  another,  which  he  drank  off  ;  and  I  then  handed 
him  a  little  sago-bread  and  some  dried  fish.  He,  however, 
preferred  the  fresh  fish,  which  he  ate  raw.  I,  as  yet,  had  no 
inclination  to  do  that,  and  preferred  biting  away  at  a  dried 
piece  with  my  sago.  I  became  more  anxious  when  I  saw  how 
far  we  were  getting  from  the  island,  as  I  knew  the  difficulty 
we  should  have  in  returning.  After  a  time  I  offered  to  relieve 
Ali,  and  he  then  lay  down  and  went  to  sleep.  In  the  course  of 
the  morning  the  sea  had  gone  down  considerably ;  but  we  still 
continued  running  before  the  breeze.  The  time  seemed  very, 
very  long,  and  my  only  consolation  was  that  the  wind  was 
decreasing,  and  that,  at  all  events,  we  might  be  able  to  direct 
our  course  for  the  island.  I  forgot  for  the  moment  that  the 
wind  might  have  changed,  and  that  not  knowing  how  we  had 
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beoi  steering,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  sun  we  shoulj  bt 
unable  to  find  our  way  back.  I  uns  thaukful  when  Ah  tn-ukt; 
and  offered  to  take  the  helm. 

When  I  again  opened  my  ejea,  I  found  that  Ali  liad  been  fat- 
ing some  fiiih  and  sago  and  drinking  the  water.  I  had  taken  i 
draught,  when,  looking  to  our  supply,  I  fonnd  to  my  disBuj 
that  only  one  bainhoo  cask  of  water  remained.  Ali,  how«Ter, 
made  no  remark  ;  indeed,  my  suspicionB  weie  confinned  of  bia 
wish  to  get  away  from  the  island,  and  he,  at  all  events,  seemed 
to  know  more  nearly  whereabouts  we  were  than  I  did.  I  kneir 
that  nothing  caused  so  much  dreadful  suffering  as  want  of 
water,  and  I  feared  that  we  should  be  exposed  to  it  unle«  we 
could  fall  in  with  laud.  I  was  now  able  to  stand  np  iu  ilia 
boat  aud  sean  the  horizon,  but  nowhere  was  land  to  be  teen. 
The  sun  rising  enabled  us  to  steer  more  steadily,  and  we  con- 
tinued to  proceed  towards  the  north.  I  now  tried  to  mik« 
Ali  understand  that  we  must  economize  our  water  to  tbe 
utmost.  He  took  the  bamboo,  and  I  saw,  instead  of  returning 
it  to  its  place,  that  he  pat  it  down  by  his  side.  I  could  not 
help  thinking  from  this  that  be  intended  to  appropriate  it  to 
himself.  However,  en  I  had  lately  bad  a  draught,  and  wu 
not  thirsty,  I  made  no  remark.  The  sun  soon  ittnick  donn 
with  great  heat  upon  our  heads,  and  gave  me  an  increased 
desire  for  water.  I  made  signs  to  Ali  that  I  wished  for  some, 
but  he  shook  his  head,  aa  if  to  signify  that  I  must  wait  some 
time  longer.  I  did  so  patiently,  thinking  that  perhaps  he  wu 
right.  However,  at  length  I  could  brook  no  longer  delay,  aihI 
springing  up,  seized  the  bamboo.  He  cast  an  angry  glanee  tt 
me,  hut  even  had  he  had  a  weapon  in  his  hand,  I  should  not 
have  been  prevented  from  drinking  the  water.  I  could  h»Te 
swallowed  tbe  whole  of  it,  but  refrained,  and  merely  took  a 
small  draught,  barely  sufficient  to  quench  my  burning  thirst. 
I  then  made  signs  to  him  that  when  he  was  equally  thirsty  ha 
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might  also  have  some,  but  kept  it  in  my  own  possession.  I 
suspected,  however,  that  when  I  was  again  compelled  to  go 
to  sleep  he  would  seize  it,  and  perhaps  drink  the  whole  of 
the  contents.  Now  and  then  the  dreadful  thought  came 
across  me  that  he  might  perhaps  murder  me,  or  throw  me 
overboard.  I  mignt  be  wronging  the  man ;  but  I  knew  he  had 
been  a  pirate,  and  was  not  likely  to  be  very  particular  as  to 
what  he  would  do. 

Again  daylight  departed,  and  when  at  length  I  fell  asleep, 
I  was  dreaming  of  fountains  and  lakes  and  sparkling  streams 
and  draughts  of  crystal  water.  I  awoke  to  find  my  mouth 
parched  with  thirst,  and  on  lifting  the  bamboo,  I  discovered 
that  every  drop  had  been  drained.  I  felt  sure  that  unless  we 
could  fall  in  with  land  death  must  be  our  portion — at  least,  for 
my  own  part,  I  believed  I  could  not  go  through  a  whole  day 
without  water.  The  sun  had  not  been  up  long  before  I  began 
to  feel  the  suffering  I  had  expected.  I  knew  that  drinking 
salt  water  was  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  I  saw,  however, 
that  Ali  was  continually  chewing  a  little  dried  fish,  and 
sometimes  a  few  grains  of  rice,  a  handful  of  which  had  been  in 
the  boat.  I  followed  his  example,  but  found  but  little  relief. 
Again  and  again  I  looked  round  in  the  hope  of  seeing  land. 
At  length  I  caught  sight  ahead  of  a  long  line  of  white 
breakers.  I  pointed  them  out  to  Ali,  that  we  might  avoid 
them,  supposing  that  a  reef  existed  in  that  direction.  He 
stood  up  and  examined  them,  and  then  altered  the  course  of 
the  boat  a  little.  As  wo  approached,  I  saw  beyond  the 
breakers  a  line  of  white  sand.  It  was,  I  judged,  a  lately  made 
coral  island.  We  continued  on  till  wo  got  on  the  lee  side  of 
it,  when  we  ran  close  into  the  rocks.  It  appeared,  as  far  as  I 
could  judge,  to  be  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
the  shore  so  steep  that  a  big  ship  might  have  run  in  alongside 
it.     The  whole  was  covered  with  fine  white  sand,  without  a 
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vceUge  of  vegetation.  I  wus  unwilliug  to  land,  though  1 
thought  it  posaible  water  might  he  obtained,  for  I  had  a  drwul 
that  Ali  might  leavs  me  there  and  go  off  by  himHelf.  He 
se«med  to  understand  uiy  easpii'ions,  and  jumping  out,  mad* 
the  bo&t  fast,  aud  led  the  way  over  the  sand.  I  saw  that  it 
was  covered  with  a  great  variety  of  sea-birds,  some  of  whii;h 
rose  immediately  we  advanced,  and  began  ehrieking  and 
uttering  loud  cries  as  they  hovered  over  our  }iesds,  disputing 
our  advance.  We  had  literally  to  defend  ourselves  with  th« 
boat 'Stretchers  which  we  carried,  and  knocked  over  several  a! 
theui  while  on  the  wing  as  they  flew  towardii  us.  They 
were  incited,  we  discovered,  to  attack  us  in  defence  of  theif 
young,  numbers  of  whioh,  from  the  little  gaping  nudity  just 
out  of  the  shell  to  well-fledged  bantlings,  covered  the  ground. 
There  was  also  a  great  number  of  ^gs,  many  of  which  were 
newly  laid.  Of  these  we  got  a  large  store,  besides  half  filling 
the  boat  with  the  birds  we  had  killed.  In  vain,  however,  we 
searched  all  the  island  round  for  water.  Not  a  drop  could  we 
discover.  Even  the  hollows  in  tlie  rocks  were  dry.  It  wu 
evident  that  no  rain  had  fallen  there  for  a  loug  time.  The 
lilood  of  the  birds,  however,  somewhat  quenched  our  thir^. 
At  first  AU  would  not  touch  it,  but  on  seeing  me  take  it,  he 
at  length  overcame  his  scmples.  I  confess  that  when  wt 
returned  to  the  boat  I  endeavoured  to  keep  first,  still  feeling 
that  he  was  very  likely  to  leave  me.  I  think,  however,  I 
wronged  him  there,  ae  he  made  no  attempt  to  get  oS 
without  me. 

Once  more  we  were  steering  to  the  north.  All  day  long  1 
kept  a  bright  look-out,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  some  other 
island.  Two  days  passed.  Oh,  how  fearfully  did  I  sufier 
from  thirst  during  the  last  of  them;  I  would  have  givm 
everything  I  possessed  for  a  draught  of  cold  water.  We  weie 
gliding  on  during  the  night,  when  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
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suddenly  a  tall  grove  had  sprung  out  of  the  water.  I  rubbed 
my  eyes,  and  looked,  and  looked  again.  Yes ;  there  could  be 
no  doubt  of  it;  we  were  passing  a  palm-covered  island.  I 
awoke  Ali,  who  had  just  before  fallen  asleep.  To  land  at 
night  was  dangerous.  However  some  risk  must  be  run.  We 
therefore  continued  close  to  the  shore,  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing some  sheltered  bay  into  which  we  might  run  the  boat. 
The  dawn  was  just  breaking,  and  at  length,  with  the  help  of 
daylight,  we  discovered  a  place  where  we  thought  we  could 
venture  to  land.  We  ran  in  on  a  soft  white  sand ;  but  the  sea 
following,  almost  filled  the  boat  with  water,  and  we  had  to 
jump  out  and  haul  her  up  to  escape  a  second  wave,  which 
came  rolling  slowly  in  after  the  first.  So  eager  were  we  to 
find  water,  that  the  instant  we  had  hauled  the  boat  up  out  of 
reach  of  the  seas,  we  began  running  along  the  beach. 

The  island  was  a  small  one,  with  numerous  palm  and  other 
trees  growing  on  it.  I  eagerly  looked  out  for  the  sago-palm, 
reihembering  that  it  was  in  a  gi'ove  of  one  of  these  trees  we 
had  found  water  on  our  island.  We  searched  and  searched  in 
rain.  Already  our  tongues  were  clinging  to  the  roofs  of  our 
mouths.  The  birds  had  soon  grown  putrid,  so  that  many 
hours  had  passed  since  we  had  moistened  our  lips.  I  felt 
ready  to  drop,  and  Ali  also  was  almost  overcome.  We  eagerly 
chewed  the  leaves  of  trees,  but  they  gave  us  no  relief.  Oh, 
how  delightful  would  have  been  the  sound  of  a  bubbling 
fountain!  No  sago-trees,  no  sign  of  water  could  we  dis- 
cover. I  found  my  knees  shaking,  my  strength  leaving 
me.  At  length  I  could  no  longer  stand.  I  leant  against 
the  trunk  of  a  tall  tree,  and  gradually  sank  down  to  the 
ground.  I  began  to  dread  that  death  would  overtake  me, 
and  what  a  fearful  death  I  I  had  read  of  such,  but  never 
supposed  that  I  should  realize  it  myself.  Ali  cast  a  look  at 
me.     He  could  do  nothing  to  help  me.     He  was  going  to 
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desert  me,  I  thougbt.  My  voice  was  failiag.  1  tried  to  ctH 
him  back,  but  I  oould  do  longer  articulate,  and  a  dreamy,  half- 
conscious  etate  of  feeling  came  over  me.  "  I  sliall  lhu»  Eink 
calmly  into  death,"  I  thought.  I  tried  to  pray,  I  tried  to 
collect  my  thoughts,  but  In  vain.  How  long  I  thus  continued 
I  know  not,  when  I  beard  a  voice  Rbouting.  It  was  All's.  1 
opened  my  eyes,  and  eaw  that  he  was  running  towards  a  tali 
tree.  At  last  I  saw  him  ascend  the  trunk.  It  seemed 
wonderful  how  he  could  get  up.  Presently  I  beard  something 
drop.  It  was  a  bunch  of  cocoa-nuts ;  another  and  another 
followed.  I  tried  to  crawl  towards  them,  but  bad  no  slrengtii 
to  move.  AU  descended  the  tree.  lie  seized  a  cocos-nnt, 
broke  it  open,  and  drank  the  contents.  Once  more  I  tried 
to  cry  out.  Then  I  saw  him  running  towards  me.  Oh,  bow 
delicious  was  the  draught  which  be  poured  down  my  throitl 
In  a  few  seconds  I  felt  like  another  being.  My  strength  re- 
turned. I  sat  up  and  eagerly  clutched  another  cocoa-nut  which 
he  handed  me.  In  a  wonderfully  short  time  I  felt  perfectly 
recovered. 

We  hunted  about,  hut  could  find  very  few  more  trees. 
We  should  soon,  we  knew,  consume  the  young  fruiL  W« 
remained,  however,  on  the  island  all  the  day,  and  as  ve 
wandered  along  the  beach,  we  came  to  some  soft  hot  sand, 
in  which  we  discovered  a  number  of  turtles'  eggs.  W* 
had  now  sufficient  to  support  life,  but  I  well  knew  that  our 
provisions  would  not  last  long,  and  that  we  must  once  men 
put  to  sea.  All  also  clearly  understood  this.  We  quidilj 
got  a  light  with  pieces  of  bamboo,  and  cooked  our  eggs, 
and  having  loaded  ourselves  with  as  many  cocoa-nuts  as  we 
oould  carry,  set  off  to  return  to  the  boat.  As  we  went  along, 
the  fear  seized  me  thai  we  bad  not  hauled  her  up  suf- 
ficiently, and  that  perhaps  she  had  been  washed  away.  I 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  setting  off  running,  so  eager  wta  I 
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to  ascertain  the  truth.  I  soon,  however,  found  that  my  strength 
was  not  sufficiently  restored  for  active  movement.  On  we 
went,  till  we  had  reached  the  beach  where  I  thought  we  had 
left  the  boat.  She  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  I  looked  about 
anxiously.  I  was  giving  way  to  despair,  when,  casting  my 
eyes  along  the  sand,  I  observed  that  it  had  been  undisturbed. 
There  were  no  traces  of  our  feet.  I  knew  therefore  that  wc 
ttould  not  have  been  at  the  spot.  Ali  pointed  along  the  beach, 
and  we  proceeded  some  way,  when  at  length  I  caught  sight  of 
a  dark  object  in  the  distance.  Yes,  it  was  our  boat;  but 
already  the  water  had  reached  4ier  stern,  and  in  another 
minute  she  would  have  floated  away.  We  drew  her  up  still 
farther,  and  secured  her  by  her  painter  to  a  stone  high  up  the 
beach. 

My  suspicious  about  Ali  had  not  been  altogether  removed, 
but  still,  the  way  he  had  treated  me  in  bringing  the  cocoa- 
nuts  when  he  might  have  left  me  to  die,  showed  me  that  he 
could  not  have  any  sinister  intentions.  I  therefore  proposed 
that  we  should  sleep  on  shore  that  night,  and  proceed  to  sea 
early  the  following  morning.  We  accordingly  built  a  hut 
high  up  on  the  dry  sand,  and  made  ourselves  comfortable  beds 
with  leaves,  on  which  we  could  stretch  our  limbs  and  rest  at 
ease  during  the  night.  We  first,  however,  lighted  a  large  fire, 
though  there  was  not  much  fear  of  any  creatures  disturbing  us 
on  that  small  island. 

Next  morning  we  made  a  further  search  for  turtles'  eggs, 
and  having  found  a  good  supply,  we  placed  them  and  our 
cocoa-nuts  on  board  the  boat,  and  then  launching  her,  once 
more  put  to  sea,  steering  as  before  to  the  northward,  where  we 
hoped  to  find  land  with  food  and  water  on  it.  Our  stock  of 
sago-cake  was  getting  low,  but  that  mattered  little,  I  thought, 
as  without  water  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  masticate.  On, 
on  we   sailed.      I   had   miscalculated  distances,  for  though, 
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lookiig  at  tlM  diait,  ai  I  frnqmatlf  lud  dona  on  board  Aa 
Dmgamf,  thaaoa  did  not  appear  of  peat  width,  fat  wbeniuliif 
manm  it  in  a  amall  boat  tka  matter  waa  ittf  difimQt.  Jot 
two  dnai7  daji  wa  ^dad  on  onr  tba  calm  aea,  hxAiiig  tmt 
for  laud,  or  for  aonM  pi  wing  Toaaal  wfaidi  might  taka  a>  oa 
board;  but  Beilber  «iv>eand.  I  raeidlaeiod  Tlfamii'a  woMdarM 
<roj^  in  hia  fnO  oanoe,  ami  hh  tliM  I  ought  not  to  dei^p^r. 
Tba  Mal^  aat  paanva.  What  he  n-as  ttiioking  o(  I  could  not 
leD.  Occaaioually  ho  offered  to  take  the  helm  when  I  grenr 
wxaij,  and  I  loon  MI  asleep.  When  I  awoke,  there  tie  wu 
Mtting  lika  a  atataa,  si'arcely  moving  limb  or  eye.  Od  «e 
wlad.  Tbe  aim  ivaa  and  sank  again,  and  still  we  were  io  tb« 
midat  of  the  circling  horizon.  Our  fitork  of  cocoa-nutfi  ivu 
getting  low ;  indeed,  though  the  juice  is  very  refnddng  for  ■ 
draught,  it  cannot  take  the  place  of  pure  wat«r.  Our  a^o- 
cake  waa  exhansted.  We  bad  but  three  egp  remaining.  It 
mi^t  be  many  days  more  before  we  could  rekch  another  idasd, 
I  feared,  and  if  so,  codd  we  support  existence  till  then  ?  Thtm 
tbongfats  were  passing  across  my  mtnd  as  the  sun  waa  reaching 
the  horieon.  I  saw  Ali  bending  forward  and  looking  under 
tbe  sail.  He  said  not  a  word,  however.  I  gased  in  the  wine 
direction,  but  could  see  nothing.  The  sun  sank  beueath  the 
water,  and  darkness  came  on.  I  had  been  at  the  helm  for 
some  time,  when  I  found  Ali  taking  it  out  of  my  hands,  for  1 
had  dropped  to  sleep.  I  lay  down,  and  in  an  instant  waa  uii' 
conscious  of  all  that  was  taking  place. 

When  I  awoke  it  was  broad  daylight.  A  dark  shadow  was 
passing  across  my  face.  I  looked  up,  and  saw  that  we  were 
Riding  under  some  tall  mangrove  bushes.  I  sprang  np  eagerl;. 
We  were  entering  the  mouth  of  a  river.  Astern,  tbe  blue  Ma 
shone  in  the  beams  of  tbe  rising  snn.  On  either  side  were 
dark  trees.  "  Soon  get  water  and  food,"  said  Ali.  On  we 
glided.    I  {•At  TD'j  v^lrita  and  strength  greatly  restored,  unl 
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returned  tbaokB  to  Heaven  for  bringing  ns  into  bo  promieing 
m  region.  We  were  soon  amidst  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation. 
Tall  trees  roee  up  on  either  side  of  the  river,  with  thick  under- 
wood, which  here  and  there  gave  place  to  Hmall  patches  of 
graas.  From  the  banks  we  occasionally  saw  huge  alligatoTS 
gliding  slowly  oS  into  the  water,  or  watching  us  as  we  passed 


with  their  cruel -looking  yellow  eyes.  Curiously  shaped 
lisarda  crawled  along  the  banks,  or  lay  extended  on  the  boughs 
of  the  trees,  gazing  at  us,  and  occasionally  puffing  themselves 
up  into  extraordinary  shapes.  From  either  side  also  came 
strange  sounds — the  shrill  call  of  pea-hens,  the  cooing  of 
pigeons,  high  above  all  of  which  was  the  pertinacious  chatter- 
ing of  monkeys,  while  parrots  and  other  gaily -colon  red  birds 
flew  from  bough  to  bough,  and  gigantic  butterflies  with  brilliant 
wings  skimmed  over  the  surface  of  the  stream.  The  monkeys 
followed  us  as  we  proceeded,  or  else  the  banks  must  have  been 
thickly  inhabited  with  them;  some  throwing  themselves 
fianticftlly  from  bough  to  bough,  coming  close  down  to  our  - 
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heads,  oihers  uttering  hotne  ones,  u  if  to  fr^glitMi  oi  Mif 
from  their  neighhourhood.  Ofte&tinMB  I  ooald  mi  hif 
fancying  that  some  natives  were  ¥ratGhiiig  va,  to  bMMiJftB 

did  the  faces  of  the  larger  monkeys  appear.  Now  aad  €kkm  wb 
interrupted  a  little  family  enjoying  themselves  in  a  dsKSpsos 
at  the  base  of  a  tree,  the  patriarch  sittiiig  calmlj  watcU^g  Htm 
proceedings  of  his  progeny,  while  the  mother  was  gsnbblliig 
with  her  young  one,  or  seeking  food  among  tbs  fliisa,  or  aadsr 
the  roots  of  a  tree ;  and  then  she  would  come  witli  her  prise^ 
and  commence  playing  with  her  infant,  and  carssaiag  Um  like 
any  human  mother,  tumbling  about  perhaps  in  rather  a  atnngB 
fashion.  As  we  came  more  in  sight,  the  whole  fiunfly  woild 
scamper  ofiF,  a  few  remaining  to  the  last,  grinning  fiondy  at 
us,  hooting  and  chattering  hoarsely,  and  shaking  the  boughs  in 
their  indignation  at  our  unwelcome  appearance.  Anxious  as  I 
was,  I  could  not  help  being  amused  at  these  things ;  but  Ali 
was  utterly  indifferent  to  them. 

On  wc  glided,  till  at  a  fresh  turn  of  the  river  I  saw  rising 
above  the  bank  some  buildings  on  poles,  extending  a  consider- 
able way  along  it.  The  buildings  we  were  approaching  were 
raised  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  water  on  strong  posts.  There 
were  wide  platforms  of  bamboo  before  them,  over  part  of 
which  projected  the  roofs  of  the  verandahs.  Several  ladders 
hung  down  from  the  platforms  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to 
ascend  from  their  boats.  They  were  somewhat  similar  to 
those  we  had  seen  in  Papua,  but  far  more  substantial,  and 
built  in  a  much  more  elegant  style.  The  inhabitants,  ap- 
parently, had  only  lately  risen,  and  came  out  on  the  pUtforms 
as  wc  approached.  The  men  were  dressed  in  waistdoths  of 
blue  cotton,  hanging  down  behind,  mostly  bordered  with  red, 
blue,  and  white.  Some  had  handkerchiefs  of  the  same  oolonr 
bound  round  their  heads,  and  one  or  two  were  ornamented 
with  gold  lace.     They  wore  also  earrings  of  brass,  and  moon* 
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shaped,  with  heavy  necklaces  of  white  and  black  beads.  On 
their  arms  were  numbers  of  rings  made  of  brass  or  white  shells, 
while  over  their  shoulders  hung  their  long  black  shiny  hair, 
which  set  ofiF  to  advantage  their  pure  brown  skin.  Some  of 
them  held  knife-headed  spears  in  their  hands,  while  to  a  belt 
round  the  waist  hung  a  long  slender  knife  and  a  pouch  with 
materials  for  betel-chewing.  One  man,  who  seemed  to  be  the 
chief,  wore  on  his  head  a  bunch  of  large  gaily-coloured  feathers 
secured  by  a  circle  round  it.  They  were  mostly  pleasant- 
looking  people,  and  seemed  ready  to  welcome  us  as  we 
approached.  The  women  had  far  more  covering  than  the  men. 
Round  the  waist  they  wore  coils  of  ratan,  stained  red,  to  which 
their  petticoats  were  attached.  Below  it  one  whom  we  took 
to  be  a  chiefs  wife  wore  a  girdle  of  small  silver  coins.  Others 
had  additional  ornaments  of  brass  wire,  but  most  of  them  wore 
a  large  number  of  brass  rings  round  not  only  their  arms,  but 
their  legs,  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle,  while  curiously  shaped 
hats  adorned  with  beads  ornamented  their  heads.  Altogether 
they  were  far  superior  in  appearance  to  the  savages  I  had 
expected  to  see  in  these  regions,  and  I  had  little  doubt  that  we 
had  arrived  at  the  mainland  of  Borneo,  and  that  they  were  a 
tribe  of  Dyaks. 

We  made  signs  that  we  were  very  thirsty,  pointing  to  our 
lips,  and  the  chief,  coming  forward,  beckoned  us  to  ascend  the 
ladder.  This  I  did  first.  All  following  with  not  so  much  con- 
fidence behind  me.  He  was  at  once  perceived  to  be  a  Malay, 
and  he  must  have  known  that  his  countrymen  are  apt  to  ill- 
treat  the  Dyaks,  and  consequently  he  could  scarcely  have 
expected  to  be  received  by  them  as  a  friend.  From  the  looks 
of  the  people,  however,  I  had  no  fears  of  them,  especially  when 
one  of  the  girls,  running  off,  brought  back  a  large  bamboo  full 
of  cool  water.  Oh,  how  delicious  it  was  I  the  first  which  had 
passed  my  lips  for  many  days.     I  handed  it  to  AH,  whom  they 
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SA  Boi  taa  to  treat  ao  eoBrteuosI;  u  they  did  me.  Whnn 
I  ■gaifed  dtat  I  ihonld  be  glad  of  more,  instantly  a  fraib 
i^flj  «M  braaglit  me.  The  chief  now  addressed  Ali,  who, 
I  fasad,  fuDy  Badaitaod  their  language,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
^nng  an  ttaoM  of  tlie  canse  which  had  brought  us  to  their 
OWBUy.  TIm  dad  appeared  satisfied ;  and  now  giving  orden 
M  Hne  of  tlM  women,  a  basket  containing  some  pork  and  rice 
aal  aome  fioe-lMJdng  banana^  naa  brought  to  us.  I  felt  oci 
gnat  iadi nation  to  eat  the  pork  and  rice,  for  my  throat  was 
iMt  and  pardiM,  but  I  got  through  a  partion ;  and  oh,  how 
Midow  were  tbe  hananaa  t  No  sooner  had  I  got  them  into 
my  moatb  tbu  they  («emed  to  melt  away.  They  were  of  the 
eoloor  of  the  fiiwg^  yelluw  butter,  and  of  an  exquisite  flsToar. 
I  felt  as  I  ate  that  I  could  never  take  enough  of  them.  I  saw 
in  the  open  qiace  behind  the  house  a  plantation  of  tliem, 
^wing  that  they  ven  carefully  cultivated.  The  Djtkt 
riiowed  me  a  comer  erf  a  room  where  I  might  reet,  for  they 
p««etTed  that  I  was  sleepy  and  weary,  and  I  believe  most  ol 
the  men  went  oat  either  to  cultivate  the  ground  or  on  a  hunting 
expedition.  What  became  of  Ali  I  could  not  tell;  but  u, 
aits'  a  little  time,  notwithalanding  his  cool  reception,  he 
seemed  to  be  at  home  with  the  people,  I  concluded  he  wouU 
take  care  of  himself. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


WALTBK  S  ADTKNTItKKB  IN  BOHNIO. 

i*T  Dyak  hoatA  seemed  netl  dispoaed  towards  me;  yet, 
I  confess,  I  was  not  altogether  comfortable  in 
their  society.  The  first  moming  after  my 
arrival,  jiut  as  I  left  my  Bleeping-comer,  I  saw 
a  large  basket  standing  in  the  chiefs  room. 
Suppoeing  it  to  contain  provisions,  I  looked 
into  it,  when,  what  was  my  horror  to  see  it  filled  with  a 
number  of  dried  human  heads  grinning  horribly  ap  at  me  I  I 
tamed  away  in  disgust,  when  I  saw  the  chief  looking  at  me 
with  a  glance  of  triumph  in  bis  eye,  just  as  a  civilized  person 
would  have  been  pleased  at  exhibiting  a  collection  of  his  orders 
of  merit  for  gallantry  in  battle  or  sagacity  in  the  council. 
They  were  trophies,  I  foiyid,  taken  by  the  chief  in  his  wars 
with  neighbouring  tribes.  Probably  it  was  the  possession  of 
these  wbich  had  raised  him  to  his  position  in  his  tribe. 

Soon  afterwards  I  saw  a  number  of  young  men  coming  along. 
They  were  singing  and  shouting.  I  saw  that  one  of  them  had 
a  head,  yet  gory  and  fresh,  on  the  top  of  a  spear.  A  light 
brown  girl,  really  a  pretty  creature,  ran  out  to  welcome  him  ; 
and  I  afterwards  discovered  that  she  was  his  bride-elect,  and 
that  be  had  gone  with  his  companions  on  a  foray  in  order  to 
obtain  this  human  head,  to  make  himself  worthy  of  her  affec- 
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tion.  These  people  were,  howercr,  Tery  gentle  and  mild  in 
thur  Dunnen  to  e«ch  other,  end  liad  1  not  witnessed  tliis,  and 
nmiUr  eights,  I  oould  MVeely  lum  Eupposed  they  were  the 
wvagee  thej  have  been  denribed.  A  pnrty  sood  afternanls 
aaeembled,  apparentlj  to  go  oat  on  a  hunting  expedition. 
Bach  man  had  a  wooden  tube  about  lire  feet  long.  This 
waa  a  bh>w-pipe,  through  which  bamboo  arrows  are  shot  with 
great  preoiiion.  The  points  are  dipped  in  a  subtle  poiaon, 
which  deetroTB  birdi  and  tmaU  animak  almost  instontaneou^y 
lAen  itnick  witli  them.  Soma  of  the  men,  nW,  were  amied 
with  bows  and  arrowa.  The  chief  men  carried  ewords  abonl 
two  feet  in  length,  ilightl;  onmd,  and  broad  at  the  end. 
They  were  admirably  tempered,  and  the  chief,  to  show  mo 
how  sharp  they  were,  cut  through  with  a  blow  a  amnll  bar  of 
iron,  and  then  showed  me  the  blade  to  prove  that  it  was  not  ' 
in  the  least  turned.  The  poison  of  their  arrows  waa,  I  bdiarc^ 
extracted  from  the  juice  of  a  tree  similar  to  the  npan-trae  of 
J&va.     It  is  called  ippo. 

I  accompanied  them  on  the  hunting  expedition,  whoK  tiMf 
used  generally  the  blow-pipe  I  have  described.     Hm  ii 
bird  was  struck,  it  dropped  dead  to  the  gronnd. 
that  they  immediately  cut  round  where  it  had  h 
and  all  the  birds  thus  killed  were  afterwards  t 
any  bad  effect. 

na\-ing  completely  recovered  my  strength,  I  n 
recommence  our  voyage,  and  told  Ali  of  my  ti 
ever,  seemed  in  no  bnrry  to  go  away ;  but  agnified  tha^  if  I 
would  be  content  to  wait  a  little  longer,  he  would  scoompanj 
me.  I  endeavoured  to  employ  the  time  in  obtaining  loaie 
knowledge  of  the  Dynk  language,  ae  also  the  habits  and  CM- 
toms  of  the  people.  I  found  that  at  a  little  distance  from  Om 
village  another  existed,  inhabited  by  the  same  tribe,  oratall 
events  the  peo^\e  -n«\«  on  terms  of  friendship  with  each  other. 
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There  was  great  wailing  one  day,  and  I  suspected  that  a  per- 
son of  consequence,  perhaps  a  chief,  was  very  ill,  or  had  died, 
in  the  other  village.  Finding  some  of  the  people  going  in 
that  direction,  I  followed  them.  The  path,  however,  was  very 
difficiilt  to  walk  in,  as  it  was  sunk  a  foot  or  so  below  the 
ground  on  either  side,  and  was  only  broad  enough  for  a  man's 
foot  to  tread  in;  the  Dyaks  walk  in  a  peculiar  manner,  by 
placing  one  foot  directly  before  the  other,  without  in  the 
slightest  d^ree  turning  out  their  toes.  I  found  on  my  arrival 
at  the  village  that  my  suspicions  were  correct.  The  chief  was 
not  dead,  but  very  ill,  and  as  I  saw  him  lying  on  his  mat  in  an 
upper  room,  I  perceived  that  he  had  not  long  to  live.  Had  I 
known  at  the  time  more  of  the  customs  of  the  people,  I  should 
have  been  greatly  alarmed  for  my  own  safety  and  that  of  Ali. 

On  my  return  with  several  people  of  our  village,  the  chief 
made  signs  to  me  that  he  was  going  on  an  expedition.  Sup- 
posing it  to  be  for  hunting,  I  gladly  signified  that  I  was 
ready  to  accompany  him.  Several  large  canoes,  which  1 
had  not  before  seen,  were  now  drawn  out  of  a  place  of  con- 
cealment a  little  up  the  stream.  Our  chief  with  about  foi-ty 
followers  entered  them,  armed  with  their  swords,  bows  and 
arrows,  and  blow-pipes.  Not  till  we  had  got  a  little  way 
down  the  river  did  I  discover  that  they  bore  a  more  warlike 
appearance  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  they  been 
simply  going  on  a  hunting  expedition.  What  had  become  of 
Ali  I  could  not  tell,  or  I  might  have  learned  from  him  more 
about  the  matter.  We  started  soon  after  daybreak,  and  pulled 
along  the  coast  for  a  considerable  distance,  when  we  landed  in 
a  bay  where  apparently  there  were  no  inhabitants,  as  the  thick 
jungle  came  close  down  to  the  water  without  a  break  on  either 
side.  Here  the  flotilla  remained  till  the  sun  sank  low,  when 
we  shoved  off  and  continued  as  before  along  the  coast.  It  was 
dark  when  we  entered  the  mouth  of  another  river,  up  which 
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we  proceeded,  tlie  men  paddling  carefully,  and  iiot  a  wnril 
bring  spoken.  We  kept  close  in  *itb  the  bank,  now  aui! 
then  toucbing  on  tbe  long  alraggling  roots  of  a  mangrove-tree, 
then  forcing  onr  way  through  the  entangled  mass  of  nnder- 
wood,  oot  of  which  affrighted  birds  flew  shrieking  amid  tbe 
darknesa. 

I  bad  now  but  little  doubt  tbat  we  were  on  aome  maranSng 
expedition.  Now  and  then  wo  stopped,  apparently  that  our 
leader  might  listen  to  ascertain  whether  any  enemy  was  ueac, 
when  from  the  forest  there  came  forth  shrill  whistles,  cbimipB, 
unearthly  cries,  drumming  noisea,  such  as  make  one  of  these 
Indian  forests  apparently  more  full  of  life  during  tbe  nigbi 
ilian  when  the  suu  sheria  his  beams  over  the  scene.  Now  we 
glided  away  more  towards  tbe  centre  of  the  rirer,  which  was 
as  smooth  aa  polished  glass,  and  reflected,  wherever  the  trees 
left  an  opening,  the  millions  of  stars  which  sparkled  in  the 
clear  sky  overhead ;  while  above  us  on  either  side  rose  the  tall 
stems  of  tbe  mighty  treee,  waving  thrir  sable  plumes  in  the 
air;  and  often,  as  if  some  sprites  were  amnnng  themselves  in 
letting  off  rockets,  sparks  of  fire  darted  out  in  thick  masses,  now 
appearing  in  one  spot,  now  in  another  amid  tbe  waving  learec. 
Tbe  sparks  were  produced  by  thonsands  and  tena  of  thousand! 
of  fire-fliea.  Thus  we  made  onr  way  up  the  stream,  now  braach- 
iDg  off  in  one  direction  now  in  another,  till  I  could  not  pcwnbly 
have  discovered  my  way  again  to  the  ocean.  At  length  we 
drew  np  under  a  thick  shaded  bank,  when  the  chief  and  moat 
of  his  followers  landed,  stepping  noiselessly  over  tbe  aoft  green 
sward  as  tbey  made  their  way  through  the  forest.  One  man 
only  was  left  in  each  canoe.  I  also  remained,  baring  now 
stronger  fears  than  ever  that  my  companions  were  bent  mi 
evil.  Not  a  sound  was  heard  except  those  I  have  before 
described  proceeding  from  the  forest.  Suddenly  I  saw  a 
bright  light  burst  forth  amid  the  branches  of  the  treea.     Lond 
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shrieks  and  cries  rent  the  night  air.  My  companions  seemed 
highly  excited,  and  could  scarcely  restrain  themselves  from 
leaping  on  shore  and  deserting  the  canoes.  The  cries  increased. 
Shoots  of  triumph  rose  above  them.  For  some  minutes  they 
continued.  So  fearful  v/ere  the  sounds  that  they  made  my 
heart  sink  within  me,  and  gladly  would  I  have  escaped  from 
them.  Then  all  was  silent.  In  a  few  minutes  we  heard  steps 
coming  through  the  forest.  I  had  little  doubt  that  some 
village  had  been  attacked  by  my  friends,  and  expected  to  see 
a  number  of  prisoners  brought  to  the  canoes;  but,  instead, 
every  man  bore  a  round  ball  in  his  hand,  so  it  seemed  through 
the  gloom ;  but  when  they  stepped  into  the  canoes,  what  was 
my  horror  to  discover  that  each  was  a  human  head  held  by  the 
hair.  Shoving  off  their  canoed,  they  began  to  paddle  away 
down  the  stream  up  which  we  had  come.  Once  more  they 
were  silent,  as  they  had  been  when  we  approached  the  ill- 
fated  village.  I  had  now  no  doubt  that  they  had  set  fire  to 
it  while  the  inhabitants  were  fast  asleep,  and  then,  as  they 
rushed  out  to  escape  the  flames,  they  had  waylaid  and  cut 
off  the  heads  of  all  they  could  catch  hold  of. 

When  daylight  broke,  we  had  already  gained  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  Each  man  who  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  kill  an 
enemy,  sat  with  a  gory  head  by  his  side,  and  my  horror  was 
increased  when  I  saw  that  several  were  those  of  women  and 
children.  I  turned  away  sick  at  heart  from  the  spectacle. 
The  river  opened  out  on  one  side  into  a  wide  lagoon,  and  as 
the  mists  of  night  rose,  I  saw  at  no  great  distance  a  tall  bird 
with  red  plumage  standing  in  the  water  seeking  his  prey.  His 
body  was  comparatively  small,  but  he  had  an  enormous  neck, 
and  a  bill  a  yard  long,  it  seemed,  and  of  immense  size  at  the 
head.  I  knew  him  at  once  to  be  an  adjutant  bird — the  chief 
of  fishermen.  Soon  he  began  to  move  his  head  rapidly  about, 
then  he  made  some  rapid  strides  into  deep  water,  into  which 


he  pIngMillia  iaag  1»<>^  <»d  fmratly  looe  wA  » la^ga  ii^ 
bdd  I7  iL  Tfaa  fish  wri^led  aboot  m  if  «Ucmptiiig  to 
escape,  tben  b^  a  sudden  jerk  he  seemed  to  throw  it  into  hi* 
mouth,  down  which  it  disappeared. 

Agun  we  were  at  sea,  paddling  along  parallel  with  the  shore. 
There  was  no  longer  a  necesaity  for  Hilence,  and  the  Dyaks  gave 
vent  to  their  joj  and  satisfaction  at  the  success  of  their  head- 
hunting with  shouts  and  songs  and  peals  of  laughter.  "  It 
was  no  laughing  matter  to  the  once  peaceful  inhabitants  of  tbe 
village  you  have  so  ruthlessly  destroyed,"  I  should  have  lited 
to  have  said,  but  as  they  would  not  have  understood  the  senti- 
ment, I  remained  silent,  and  I  saw  that  they  smiled  whenever 
I  turned  away  my  eye  with  disgust  as  it  chanced  to  fall  upon 
their  gory  trophies.  They  met,  on  our  return,  with  an 
enthusiastic  welcome.  Directly  on  landing  they  set  off  to  the 
neighbouring  village,  probably  to  console  the  dying  chief  with 
the  sight  of  the  heads  they  had  brought,  to  assure  him  that  in 
bis  passage  to  the  other  world  he  would  have  no  lack  of 
retainers.  They  had  been  gone  some  time,  and  tbe  house  wis 
almost  deserted,  when  I  saw  Ali  paddling  up  in  our  boat  to 
the  steps.  He  sprang  up  on  the  platform  and  came  to  me. 
"  Bad  people  dese,"  he  said.     "  Dey  cut  oS  Ali's  head,  dey 
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cut  off  Walter's  head/'  and  he  made  a  sigpiificant  sign  across 
his  throat.     "  I  know  what  do,  ay,  ay." 

I  could  not  understand  his  purpose  —  indeed,  he  did  not 
deign  further  to  explain  himself.  He  had  left  the  boat  at 
the  steps.  He  made  signs  to  me  to  get  into  her.  I  did 
so,  and  found  that  he  had  supplied  her  with  a  pair  of  oars 
and  a  number  of  bamboos  of  water,  as  well  as  a  supply  of  rice 
and  fish  and  other  articles  of  food.  He  then  made  signs 
to  me  to  row  a  little  way  down  the  river,  and  there  to 
wait  for  him.  I  had  got  to  a  little  distance,  when  I  saw 
some  one  moving  under  the  house,  where  a  quantity  of  dry 
husks  of  rice  and  stalks  of  various  sorts  had  been  collected.  I 
recognized  Ali  by  his  costume,  different  from  that  of  the  Dyaks. 
Presently  I  saw  him  making  his  way  from  under  the  house, 
and  coming  along  the  path  near  the  spot  where  he  had  told 
me  to  meet  him.  Just  then  several  Dyaks  sprang  out  from 
the  jungle;  I  saw  the  bright  gleam  of  a  sword,  and  the 
instant  afterwards  Ali's  body  fell  to  the  ground,  and  a  Dyak 
waved  his  head  in  triumph  in  the  air.  Such  might  be  my 
fate,  I  thought.  A  strong  breeze  was  blowing.  While  the 
Dyaks  were  rejoicing  round  the  head  of  the  man  it  appeared 
to  me  they  had  so  treacherously  murdered,  I  saw  a  bright 
flame  spring  up  from  under  the  house.  Presently  it  caught 
the  dried  bamboos  which  formed  the  flooring,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  the  whole  building  was  in  Hames.  As  the  greater 
number  of  the  inhabitants  were  absent,  there  were  not  people 
enough  to  attempt  to  put  it  out.  A  few  seemed  to  run  into 
the  building,  but  quickly  retreated.  I  dared  not  return, 
warned  by  the  fate  of  Ali,  and  suspecting  that,  should  I  fall 
into  the  Dyaks'  power,  I  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  I 
therefore  bent  to  my  oars,  and  began  to  pull  down  the  stream  as 
fast  as  I  could  go.  I  might  have  hoisted  my  sail,  but  that, 
I  thought,  might  attract  the  attention  of  the  Dyaks.     In  the 
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■Mratfane  tba  whole  home  was  wrapped  in  ftuneey  whih  tht 
wind  blew  the  light  embeiB  townrdi  the  neighbouring  hoMfi 
and  trees.  The  rioe  plantation  eanghtfira^  and  soon  I  aswtte 
fire  ezloidiiig  on  either  side  down  the  banka  of  the  river.  It 
aeemed  as  if  a  hundred  tordies  had  been  applied  to  the  jangle 
at  the  same  momenti  bat  it  was  not  so.  nie  apaifc  wUdk 
Ali  had  kindled  was  tiie  origin  of  the  whole.  Fearful  was  ths 
rapiditj  with  which  the  flamea  had  spread  among  the  dij 
brushwood.  For  months  probablj  not  a  drop  of  iiin  had 
fiJkn  there.  Now  the  fire  worioed  its  m%j  amid  the  leaw 
and  drj  grass,  now  the  flamea  moanted  the  tieea^  wn^pi^ 
found  the  tall  pahns,  the  leaTsa  being  like  tfweh-paper;  and  no 
sooner  was  one  ignited,  than  the  next  caught  fire.  Thus  boA 
banks  of  the  river  soon  bore  the  appearance  of  being  covered 
with  gigantic  torches  flaming  and  waving  in  the  air.  The  ran 
had  set  by  this  time,  the  flames  looking  more  fierce  and  lurid 
amid  the  darkness  of  night.  Away  the  fire  leaped  from  tree 
to  tree,  licking  up  with  its  fiery  tongue  every  object  it 
encountered.  I  pulled  for  my  life,  for  the  fierce  fiames  Uew 
across  from  side  to  side  of  the  8ti?eam,  making  a  fiery  arch 
overhead,  while  the  boughs  as  they  burnt  through  came 
crashing  down  in  masses  of  fire  astern  of  me. 

Fast  as  I  rowed,  the  flames  came  faster,  and  it  seemed  im- 
possible that  I  should  escape.  A  fearful  death,  I  thought,  ^ns 
about  to  overtake  me.  It  was  like  some  terrible  dream.  1 
dreaded  lest  the  boat  might  ground  on  some  bank,  or  run 
against  the  wide-spreading  roots  of  the  mangrove-trees.  Bat 
on,  on ;  I  felt  that  my  only  prospect  of  escape  was  to  persevere. 
I  had  often  to  turn  my  head  round,  to  try  and  discover  tbe 
branch  of  the  stream  up  which  we  had  come.  I  saw  one  at 
length  on  my  left,  and  pulled  down  it,  having  strong  doubti 
however,  whether  it  was  the  right  one.  At  length  I  appeared 
to  have  got  to  a  distance  from  the  flames,  which  I  could  see, 
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however,  baniing  up  as  brightly  as  before  amid  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  which  lined  the  banks  of  that  part  of  the  stream 
through  which  I  was  now  making  my  way.  My  arms  began 
to  ache,  perspiration  dropped  from  my  brows,  but  still  I  must 
go  on.  I  was  by  this  time  getting  out  of  sight  of  the  flames, 
but  I  could  still  see  the  glare  of  the  burning  forest  rising 
above  the  topmost  boughs  of  the  trees.  Finding  myself  in  a 
broad  stream,  I  began  at  length  to  breathe  more  freely.  The 
wind  came  down  it.  I  guessed  by  that  that  it  led  directly  to 
the  sea.  For  the  first  time  I  dared  to  cease  rowing,  and  stepping 
the  mast,  hoisted  my  sail.  Strange  sounds  came  out  of  the 
woods  on  either  side,  and  sometimes  I  fancied  I  could  hear  the 
Hhouts  of  the  Dyaks  pursuing  me,  to  revenge  on  my  head  the 
destruction  of  their  village.  I  knew  that  an  account  of  the 
catastrophe  would  soon  have  been  conveyed  to  the  tribe  whose 
chief  lay  dead,  and  I  thought  it  probable  that  they  would  come 
in  pursuit  of  me  and  cut  me  off,  should  it  be  known  that  I  had 
escaped.  I  glided  on,  recovering  my  strength  with  the  rest  I 
was  thus  able  to  afford  myself.  And  now  the  river  opened 
out  wider  than  before,  and  I  saw  through  the  gloom  the  calm 
8ea  spread  out  before  me.  There  was  not  a  ripple  on  the  bar. 
The  current  ran  smoothly,  and  my  boat,  carried  on  its  tide, 
glided  out  into  the  ocean. 

I  was  now  as  eager  to  escape  from  the  land  as  I  before  had 
been  to  reach  it,  but  in  what  direction  to  steer  my  course  I 
knew  not.  On  I  sailed.  The  boat  now  began  to  rise  and 
fall  on  the  swell  of  the  open  ocean.  She  was  well  provisioned 
for  many  days,  and  I  trusted  by  economizing  my  food  to  make 
it  last  till  I  should  reach  some  land  inhabited  by  civilized 
people.  As  far  as  I  could  judge,  therefore,  I  steered  to  the 
south-west.  Encouraged  by  Macco's  preservation  under  some- 
what similar  circumstances,  I  hoped  either  to  be  picked  up  as 
he  was,  or  to  reach  the  shore  I  was  in  search  of  in  safety. 
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When  da;  bruk^  I  vts  already  at  sonio  distance  fhtm  tba 
ItnA — too  fu,  I  Iiiifieil,  to  be  Been  by  any  or  the  Dyskit  nbo 
might  be  in  itn)rrh  of  me.  I  had,  however,  miiicalcuIaCed  tdji 
strength,  fur  hariug  becQ  pulling  for  so  long  iliiring  tlie  niglil, 
I  aoon  bcgMt  to  fed  vuemnlj  fatiga«d,  and  longed  to  lie 
down  and  ileep.  At  length  I  ocndd  no  longer  reeiat  the 
temptation,  and  lowenng  my  aiil  and  maat,  I  atrotdied  myielf 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat 


CHAPTER  XXXT. 

wtLTKB's  ADTzsTVKe  o'.'Srnsrrii. 

JOW  long  I  lud  6lepi  I  cwiM  not  t*lL  wlien  «  *<«« 
reached  my  ear.  My  k«an  booiidcid.  OfBM  il 
be  some  one  calling  nie  fnm  s  »[ii{> !  I  tri«>d  Ui 
rise,  Wt  Telt  unable.  Ii  wah  Mill  niglit.  Pre- 
itently  I  &aw  rising  high  above  me,  a*  I  tbvo^t, 
the  lofty  masts  and  sails  of  a  large  febip-  Oo  lAie 
<  fast  it  geemed  that  a  rope  thrown  froin  Lct  cnold 
!.  At  length  I  tried  t«  ^oat.  I  lifted  ap  lay  handw, 
for  I  thought  they  would  not  fail  to  heave  a  rope,  bat  rtie 
glided  by.  I  could  see  no  one  on  her  deck,  but  I  tli'^ught  I 
coald  count  the  ports.  She  nnist  be  a  iship  of  w«r,  I  fanned. 
On  she  went.  I  turned  my  aching  eyes  towards  i'vr  a«  she 
glided  away  from  me ;  and  I  thought  a  gbuut  of  loocking 
laughter  came  over  the  water  towards  me  in  au««^*='  * 
appeals  for  help.  Again  and  again  I  tried  to  cry  out ; 
teemed  as  if  my  voice  would  not  leave  my  cbeMt.  1  '■?  "  ' 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  with  a  feeling  of  hopel«""  ^V" 
creeping  over  me.  Then  again  I  closed  my  eye»t ;  »"'i  "  *" 
once  more  opened  them,  the  sun  was  shining  aero****  *"*  ,' 

just  risen  from  faia  ocean  bed.     'i'here  was  not  a    brea 
Ulowing  across  the  water.     No  land  was  in  sight-        I^*"  ^"'' 
there  a  flying-fish  rose  out  of  the  mirror-like  deep,  i»k'"""i"8 


;  but  it 
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AcroiB  it,  again  to  diaappoar.  Onoe  more  I  rose,  and  wasmboufc 
to  aeize  the  oara,  when  I  bethoaght  me  that  it  would  be  labour 
in  vain.  In  what  direction  ahoold  I  poll  ?  Hongor  reminded 
me  of  the  proviaiona  Ali  had  put  on  board  the  boat.  I  tock  a 
draught  of  water  and  ate  aome  food.  It  restored  my  atrength; 
and  I  now  b^gan  to  suspect  that  the  ship  I-  had  seen  had  been 
but  a  phantom  of  the  brain,  and  that  I  had  been  dreaming  all 
the  time.  I  sat  at  the  helm,  longing  for  a  breeae.  Then  I 
stepped  my  mast  and  hoisted  my  sail,  hoping  that  it  might 
come,  and  I  should  be  ready  for  it. 

I  remembered  that  Ihad  not  offered  up  my  pedtiona  to  HeaToi. 
I  knelt  down  in  the  boat  and  prayed  fervently.  Onoe  viove  I 
rose,  refreshed  in  body  and  mind.  I  began  to  reflect  that  He 
who  had  hitherto  gaarded  me  from  so  many  dangers  would 
guard  me  still.  The  thought  restored  confidence  to  my  heart. 
Presently  I  saw  a  light  ripple  on  the  water.  It  disappeared ; 
but  again,  at  a  little  distance,  another  cat's  paw  sped  over  the 
surface.  I  hoped  it  might  be  the  forerunner  of  a  breeze.  Soon 
my  sail  began  to  bulge  out.  A  gentle  breeze  blew  me  along. 
Now  the  boat  was  running  rapidly  along  through  the  smooth 
water.  I  felt  sure,  should  I  keep  to  the  south  or  south-west, 
that  I  should  fall  in  at  last  with  land.  To  regain  the  island  I 
knew  was  almost  a  vain  hope,  and  I  might  lose  too  much 
valuable  time  in  making  the  attempt.  Hour  after  hour  I  sat 
at  the  helm,  gliding  over  the  water.  Again  I  thought  of  poor 
Macco.  How  much  better  off  I  >^as  than  he  had  been.  I 
had  a  supply  of  provisions  and  water,  and  was  in  a  well-built 
boat,  and  knew  that  I  must  in  a  short  time,  if  I  continued  on 
my  course,  inevitably  fall  in  with  land ;  whereas  he  had  been 
on  the  wide  Indian  Ocean,  and  might  have  sailed  on  for  many 
hundred  miles  without  meeting  it 

Thus  I  continued  all  day  long,  till  night  again  came  down 
over  the  world  ol  waters.    For  many  hours  during  the  night 
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I  kept  awake.  At  length  I  began  to  feel  my  head  drop  on 
my  breast.  Each  time  I  did  so  I  raised  myself  with  an  effort ; 
but  I  found  I  could  only  keep  awake  for  a  short  time,  when 
again  that  terrible  drowsiness  came  over  me.  It  arose,  I  knew, 
from  weakness,  and  the  hot  sun  to  which  I  had  been  exposed 
all  day.  Still  I  steered  on  before  the  wind.  I  did  my  utmost 
to  keep  awake  till  daylight  should  again  appear.  I  thought 
my  eyes  were  open,  and  that  I  was  steering  as  before.  Sud- 
denly I  felt  a  violent  shock ;  and  starting  up,  I  found  the  seas 
washing  round  me,  and  tall  trees  rising  up  a  short  distance 
ahead.  The  boat  had  run  upon  a  sandy  beach.  Another  sea 
came  rolling  in,  and  sent  the  boat  broadside  on  to  the  beach, 
throwing  me  out.  With  difficulty  I  crawled  up  over  the 
sand.  The  sheet  had  been  made  fast ;  and  what  was  my  dis- 
may to  see  the  boat's  head  going  round,  and  before  I  could 
rush  into  the  water  to  seize  her,  she  had  already  receded  from 
the  shore.  I  was  on  the  point  of  rushing  into  the  water  to 
swim  after  her,  when,  overcome  by  weakness,  I  sank  on  the 
sand ;  and  I  well  knew  that  had  I  made  the  attempt  I  should 
probably  have  lost  my  life.  I  endeavoured  to  collect  my* 
scattered  thoughts ;  but  rudely  roused  from  sleep,  I  had  diffi- 
culty in  reflecting  where  I  could  be.  At  length,  however,  I 
began  to  consider  that  I  could  not  possibly  have  reached  Java, 
or  any  of  the  large  islands  in  a  line  with  it ;  and  thought  I 
must  be  on  some  smaller  island ;  but  whether  inhabited  or 
not  I  could  not  tell,  or  whether  or  not  I  could  there  And  the 
means  of  supporting  life.  How  anxiously  I  watched  my  boat, 
hoping  that  perhaps  some  other  sea  might  put  her  head  round, 
and  that  once  more  she  might  return  to  the  shore.  The 
breeze  had  freshened,  and  she  quickly  glided  away.  In  a 
short  time  I  could  no  longer  distinguish  her  amidst  the  gloom 
of  night. 

I  sat  down  on  the  beach,  endeavouring  to  consider  what  I 


adndEiiood; 
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Ireieeled;  ''and  bad  I  been 

Banm  I  Bot  tumam  tim  to 

I  km  iNM  pmerfvdr    No^  I  ihodd  be 

I«a  jvllnpedbift  I  MjftBd  maoior 

Bk*    Wi&lkiiaoi^  IkjMtheHDdto 

Ae  Iq^  «r  dqr  «mU  i— IiIb  ma  to  expkfre  tbe 

of  aiqipoiiuig  onatenee.  I 
of  drfoMe;  Vat  on  feeHng  in  my 
I  w  llwIW  ta  iad  I  had  my  knife.  Oil,  of  Iwir 
that  fittfe  daq^knife  tlien  to  me!  At  first 
t^  i?:fise  'X'  the  smf  bad  prrrmted  me  from  hearing  any  other 
flcvaii :  WcL  as  mr  ean  got  aocnstomed  to  it,  I  could  dis- 
tTi-riSA  tbe  wsal  noises  of  an  Eastern  jnngle — the  cries  of  tbe 
a^c^t-bcrii.  and  tbe  diatterii^  and  moaning  of  the  monkejB. 

that  I  sboold  be  able  to  support 
^  for  I  knew  that  where  they  were  food  would  be 
fir-o^L  Mt  mind  thus  set  somewhat  more  at  rest,  I  dropped 
to  fleep. 

Tbe  bright  rays  of  tbe  son  shining  in  my  eyes  awoke  me ; 
and  riang  to  my  feet  I  found  that  I  was  on  a  green,  smiling 
iiiand.  with  rocks  and  hills  scattered  here  and  there  towards 
tbe  centre:  while  a  thidc  bell  of  palms,  the  ever-present 
pandannii.  and  numerous  other  trees,  surrounded  it.  My  first 
tbo«^t  was  to  search  for  water.  The  experience  I  had  gained 
3faooo  on  our  island  was  now  of  the  greatest  assist- 
to  me.  Had  I  been  cast  alone  upon  such  a  spot  I  might 
baie  perished;  but  now  I  knew  well  where  to  search  for  the  signs 
of  water.  I  had  not  gone  far  when  I  saw  between  tbe  trees  a 
grore  of  bamboo.  I  soon  cut  down  a  stout  piece,  the  point  of 
vhidi  I  sbax^eDAdL\  in4  ^ua  it  served  me  as  a  staff  and  a 
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weapon  of  defence.  I  also  made  a  spade,  such  as  Macco  had 
manufactured;  and  before  long  I  came  to  a  hollow  under 
some  trees  where  the  ground  appeared  soft.  I  eagerly  set  to 
work  to  dig,  and  after  getting  down  to  the  depth  of  three  or 
four  feet,  my  satisfaction  was  great  to  see  water  springing  up. 
I  had  expected  to  be  compelled  to  dig  much  deeper.  A  piece 
of  bamboo  served  me  as  a  cup,  and  allowing  the  water  to  settle, 
I  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  delicious  draught.  Thus  one  of  my 
chief  causes  of  apprehension  was  dissipated. 

Returning  along  the  beach,  I  walked  along  looking  up  for 
some  cocoa-nut  trees.  The  shore,  however,  was  lined  with 
rocks,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  at  such  a  spot  they  were 
not  likely  to  be  found.  I  then  remembered  that  it  was  only 
on  low  beaches,  where  the  nuts  had  been  washed  ashore,  that 
I  had  ever  seen  the  trees  growing.  I  therefore  climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  highest  rock  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  looked 
along  the  shore,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some  open  beach. 
I  saw  one  at  some  distance,  and  eagerly  made  towards  it.  I 
was  not  disappointed,  for  no  sooner  had  I  reached  it  than  I 
saw  in  the  centre  a  gi'ove  of  cocoa-nut  palms.  But  how  should 
I  be  able  to  climb  so  tall  a  tree,  weak  and  unnerved  as  I  was ! 
I  was  approaching  the  nearest  tree,  eagerly  casting  up  my 
eyes  towards  the  tempting  fruit,  which  hung  down  in  clusters, 
when  I  heard  a  loud  hammering  sound ;  and  there  I  saw  on 
the  ground  a  huge  crab,  such  as  I  had  before  met  with  in 
Amboyna,  busily  employed  in  breaking  the  shell.  If  I  could 
kill  him,  I  could  secure  both  meat  and  vegetable  at  the  same 
time.  I  had  got  close  to  him  before  he  heard  me  approach, 
when  he  began  to  sidle  off  at  a  great  rate.  Seizing  the  cocoa- 
nut  which  he  had  just  broken,  I  ran  after  him.  Brought  to 
bay,  he  lifted  up  his  huge  claw ;  but  I  darted  my  spear  through 
the  joint  and  fixed  him  in  the  sand.  As  I  did  so  I  dashed 
the  cocoa-nut  with  all  my  might  on  his  back.    It  bounded 
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off ;  bul  I  seixed  it  again,  ainl  once  more  struck  liiui  a  blow 
wliicU  effectually  prevented  bim  from  innking  further  resisi- 

I  luid  nnw  an  ample  supply  ol  food  for  a  hearty  mnal.  1 
was  at  no  losa  to  ligbt  a  fire ;  and  colleoling  a  supply  of  eticbt 
and  leaves,  I  struck  a  tight  with  the  two  pitxies  of  bamboo  a; 
Muccu  had  dune,  and  soon  bad  the  crab  roasting  befure  the 
fire  ;  while  I  satisfied  the  cravingw  of  hunger  with  a  draught 
from  the  cocoa-nut  ami  a  ])ortion  uf  the  fruit.  I  now  hiinted 
about  under  the  trees  and  found  Beveral  other  cocoa-nuts 
whiuh  had  fallen,  and  though  not  equal  to  those  which  wen; 
lew  ripe,  they  were  sufficient  to  satisfy  hunger  and  support 
life.  Having  thus  obtained  the  means  of  subsistence,  I  be- 
thought me  that  the  next  wisest  thing  to  do  would  be  to  build 
a  hut.  I  bad  been  greatly  tormented  by  mosquitoes  and  Band- 
flies,  and  I  thought  by  going  a  little  way  into  the  interior  I 
might  avoid  them.  On  searching  I  discovered  a  large  rock 
within  which  was  a  cave.  Here  I  thought  I  might  Sni 
shelter,  and  at  the  same  time  light  a  fire,  the  smoke  of  which 
might  keep  off  my  tormentors.  As  I  had  but  little  clothing, 
and  found  the  night,  after  the  heat  of  the  day,  chilly — though, 
probably,  in  England  it  would  have  been  considered  intensely 
hot — I  determined  to  build  a  front  to  my  cave,  so  that  I 
might  keep  out  the  night  air,  and  at  the  eame  time  any  un- 
welcome intruders.  The  cave  was  in  a  peculiarly  ^elteml 
spot ;  and,  indeed,  had  I  been  in  search  of  such  a  retreat,  I 
do  not  think  I  should  have  discovered  it. 

I  cut  down  a  number  of  bamboos,  and  these  I  placed  dosa 
together  in  front  of .  the  cave,  leaving  only  a  narrow  opening 
throi^h  which  I  oould  pass.  I  strengthened  the  interior  by 
cross  pieces,  thus  leaving  only  room  to  creep  under.  The 
door  I  also  formed  of  bamboo,  which  I  could  shut  closely.  I 
thus    hoped    that  I  might   not    only   keep    out    any  lu^ 
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animals,  but  snakes  or  reptiles,  which  might  be  inclined  to 
get  in.  I  made  a  torch  of  dry  wood,  with  which  I  surveyed 
my  cave,  carefully  examining  every  hole  and  crevice.  I  dis- 
covered several  bats,  which  I  soon  put  to  flight.  Had  I  been 
very  hungry,  I  should  probably  have  killed  them  for  food  ; 
but  while  I  saw  a  prospect  of  obtaining  cocoa-nuts  and  crabs, 
I  was  not  reduced  to  such  an  extremity. 

I  little  thought  at  the  time  of  what  importance  this  hiding- 
place  would  be  to  me.  It  took  me  some  time  to  scrape  out 
the  dirt  on  the  ground,  and  it  was  almost  dark  before  I  had 
finished  the  operation.  I  managed,  however,  to  collect  some 
leaves  and  branches  with  which  to  form  my  bed.  I  had  only 
time  to  eat  a  piece  of  cocoa-nut  and  crab  for  supper  before 
darkness  came  on.  I  then  lighted  my  torch,  and  with  the 
smoke  managed  to  drive  away  all  the  mosquitoes,  and  then 
shut  to  my  door.  Closely,  however,  as  I  had  placed  the 
bamboos,  the  creatures  quickly  came  back  again ;  and  I  had  to 
start  up  and  strike  a  light  and  make  some  more  smoke,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  them  before  I  could  again  go  to  sleep. 
However,  I  got  tired  of  this  operation,  and  at  length  dropped 
off  to  sleep,  allowing  them  to  sting  me  at  their  will. 

I  soon  found  that  I  ought  to  have  been  grateful  for  having 
been  cast  on  this  island.  Scarcely  had  I  left  my  abode  the 
next  morning,  when  I  came  upon  a  tree  with  enormous  leaves, 
many  of  them  a  foot  wide  and  a  foot  and  a  half  long. 
From  it  hung  a  fruit  in  the  form  of  a  melon,  attached  by 
its  stem  directly  to  the  trunk  or  limbs.  I  recognized  it  at 
once  as  the  valuable  bread-fruit  tree.  Here  was  a  supply  of 
wholesome  food  for  me  as  long  as  I  might  have,  I  hoped,  to 
live  on  the  island.  To  get  at  the  fruit,  however,  was  the 
difficulty,  though  it  was  at  no  great  height.  I  bethought  me, 
therefore,  that  I  would  make  a  ladder  of  bamboo.  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  had  some  fruit  for  breakfast,  but  as  it  would 
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tifa  loiii^  time  to  make  mj  ladder  leenMy,  I  liad  fo  tftilnC 
mjedf  Willi  the  remainder  of  tlie  cnb  and  eome  aolore  coeda^ 
aat|  and  a  dnmght  of  water  from  mj  well,  I  had,  indeed,  to 
go  towaids  the  wdl  for  the  pnipoee  of  oiytaining  m  hamhoo. 
lb  aeenre  the  roondt^  I  eat  a  quantitj  of  fine  imtan,  or  eone 
of  the  smaller  creeper,  whidi  answered  the  pforpoae  prettj  wefl ; 
and  to  prerent  them  slipping,  I  secured  bom  the  top  to  the 
hottom  n  piece  of  ratan  twined  roond  them  on  both  sides. 
Mj  ladder,  though  not  veiy  rightly,  was,  I  helped,  thus  made 
aeeme.  On  leadiing  the  Inead-frnit,  I.was  delighted  to  find 
that  it  was  scaroel j  yet  matoie^ — the  best  state,  indeed,  Unr 
eating.  I  eagerij  cot  down  a  coaple  of  the  mdon-like  famt 
and  descended  with  them  to  the  ground. 

As  my  breakfast  bad  not  been  substantial,  I  lost  no  time  in 
catting  up  a  bread-frait  into  slices,  wbicb  I  toasted  before  the 
fire,  pouring  over  it  a  little  cocoa-nut  milk. 

I  must  not  take  up  too  mucb  space  in  describing  tbe  Tarioos 
erents  of  my  life  on  the  island.  I  spent  most  of  tbe  day  on 
the  beach,  sometimes  clambering  up  to  tbe  top  of  a  bigb  rock, 
whence  I  could  gain  an  extensive  view  of  tbe  sea,  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  some  vessel  passing,  and  being  able  to  attract 
her  attention. 

I  may  say  at  once  that  I  bad  an  abundance  of  food,  both 
crabs  and  shell-fish,  and  various  fruits,  so  that  I  was  kept  in 
good  health.  My  clothes,  bowever,  had  already  been  much 
worn,  and  were  now  torn  almost  into  tatters  by  my  excursions 
throu^  the  woods. 

I  bad  just  climbed  up  a  rock,  when  I  saw  a  fleet  of  native 
vessels  approaching  the  island.  I  examined  tbem  anxiously, 
and  was  soon  convinced  that  they  were  either  tbe  same  pirates 
who  had  paid  us  a  visit  at  my  uncle's  island,  or  gentry  of  a 
similar  character.  I  could  not  help  feeling  considerable 
alarm  for  my  own  safety.      What  was  I  to  do?     If  they 
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ioaehed  oir  Am  island,  should  I  be  able  to  conceal  myself 
from  ihem?  As  I  had  walked  about  the  woods  the  possi- 
UGty  of  such  a  contingency  had  occurred  to  me.  At  first  I 
thought  of  hiding  away  in  my  cave ;  but  the  marks  of  the 
fire  outside,  and  the  trees  I  had  cut  down,  should  they  find 
their  way  to  it,  might  betray  me.  Still  I  knew  that,  even 
should  they  land,  they  were  not  likely  to  go  far  into  the 
interior.  Near  the  top  of  the  rock  was  a  hollow  in  which  I 
might  lie  completely  concealed,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few 
boughs,  which  I  might  place  across  it.  Here,  therefore,  I 
determined  to  take  up  my  post,  should  I  see  that  they  intended 
landing.  As  they  came  nearer  I  left  the  beach  and  watched 
them  from  the  underwood.  I  was  soon  convinced  that  they 
were  pirates,  probably  on  some  marauding  expedition,  and 
that  they  were  about  to  land.  I  hoped  that  they  would  not 
remain  long,  as  probably  they  were  coming  ashore  to  repair 
some  of  their  vessels,  or  to  obtain  cocoa-nuts  or  water.  At 
length  I  saw  the  vessels  entering  the  bay.  Some  anchored, 
while  others  ran  on  to  the  beach,  when  their  crews,  leaping 
out,  carried  tackles  and  ropes  to  the  nearest  trees,  and  began 
to  haul  them  up.  My  idea  as  to  their  object,  therefore,  was 
correct.  I  retired  as  soon  as  they  had  done  this,  making  my 
way  as  silently  as  possible  towards  the  spot  I  had  fixed  on. 
I  had,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  obliterated  the  marks  of  my  fire 
by  covering  them  with  leaves  and  broken  branches.  I  had 
also  concealed  the  mouth  of  my  cave  with  branches,  in  a  way 
which  I  thought  looked  so  natural,  that  no  one  would  at- 
tempt to  enter.  I  then  climbed  up  to  my  proposed  hiding- 
place,  carrying  some  other  branches  which  I  had  cut  down  for 
the  purpose  I  contemplated.  I  felt  somewhat  like  a  bird  in  a 
nest,  for  I  was  completely  concealed  from  the  view  of  those 
below;  at  the  same  time  I  could  look  out  between  the  branches 
and  see  what  was  going  forward.     I  had  taken  the  precaution 


as  A*  Mw^  ^A  wtn  m  wrth  of  me.  StQl,  nj  c 
■nk  «M  ■(>  iTTr»ni1ittr  Ikat  I  bopad  to  Mcapa  «~ 
ftwHilj  I  iMnd  «  MMM  M  if  KMM*  hanuB  bougor  Imitni 
hiatit  Ibroigh  Hn  mdwood,  and  '«'*Hg  out  I  on^t 
ai^  of  a  maa  nanng.  I  looked  agaU  and  again.  OoaU 
mj  tym  deceire  ine  T  If  that  was  not  Hacoo,  it  was  a  person 
wonderfnlly  like  him.  And  jet  I  felt  sure  I  had  eeea  Hacco 
killed  on  the  shore  of  Papna;  but  jet  he  was  so  unlike  a 
Malar  or  a  Dyak,  or  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  \ew  Ouinei, 
that  I  could  acarcelj  suppose  he  conld  be  any  other  thui 
Hacoo.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  looking  about  for  some 
place  to  conceal  btroseU.  I  could  resist  the  temptation  no 
longer,  but  shouted  out,  "  Macco,  Macco ! "  He  stopped  and 
looked  up  with  a  glance  of  astonishment.  "  Macco,  is  it  yon?" 
I  again  cried  out. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  oh,  de  joy !  "  he  answered. 

I  now  showed  myself,  and  scrambling  down  from  my  aerie, 
I  was  in  a  few  minutes  by  his  ude,  taking  bis  bands  and  look- 
ing into  bis  face. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  you  Masna  Walter !  "  he  could  only  exclaim, 
his  feelings  orercoming  bim. 

"But  why  are  you  thus  running  through  the  wood?"  1 
asked. 

"  I  run  from  de  pirates.  Dey  make  me  slave,"  he  an- 
swered. 
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"  Then  climb  up  here  with  me ;  there  is  room  for  both  of 
MR,"  I  said.  "  No  time  to  be  lost,  or  your  pursuers  may  over- 
take you.*' 

He  was  quickly  stowed  away  in  the  hollow,  across  which  I 
drew  the  bushes  as  before.  We  had  not  been  there  long  when 
again  the  voices  of  the  Malays  sounded  nearer.  They  were 
making  their  way  through  the  jungle,  evidently  determined  to 
retake  their  captive.  After  a  time  they  drew  near  the  rock. 
They  seemed  to  be  passing  close  to  the  spot  where  we  lay  hid ; 
but  so  well  had  I  concealed  the  opening  to  the  cavern,  that 
though  they  went  completely  round  the  rock,  they  did  not  dis- 
cover it.  Macco  trembled  in  every  limb  at  the  thought  of  being 
retaken.  I  whispered  to  him  to  be  calm,  for  I  was  in  hopes 
we  should  escape.  The  shadows  of  the  trees  began  to  grow 
longer  and  longer,  and  soon  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  shades  of  evening  draw  over  the  island.  We  were  safe,  I 
now  knew,  till  the  following  morning,  for  I  was  sure  the 
Malays  would  not  wander  about  during  the  night  in  a  strange 
place.  I  therefore  invited  Macco  to  descend,  that  we  might 
rest  more  comfortably  in  my  cavern.  I  here  had,  as  I  before 
said,  a  supply  of  food,  to  which  Macco  did  justice,  for  I  found 
that  he  had  been  a  long  time  without  a  meal. 

His  history  was  a  brief  one.  He  had  remained  for  some 
time  as  a  slave  among  the  Papuans,  and  had  then  been  sold  by 
them  to  some  traders,  who  were  carrying  him  off,  when  they 
were  attacked  by  the  pirates,  into  whose  possession  he  thus 
fell.  They  had  compelled  him  to  work  at  the  oars  in  their 
boats.  The  labour,  he  said,  he  did  not  so  much  mind,  as  the 
fearful  scenes  of  cruelty  which  he  was  obliged  to  witness.  He 
therefore  determined  to  make  his  escape  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. Having  lived  so  well  on  our  island,  he  determined  to 
hide  himself  on  landing  on  this  one,  preferring  to   live   a 

life  of  solitude  to  the  society  of  heathen  savages.      "'  Now, 
(»7)  37 


>7^  BonsG 


Waher.  I  w>  cue.    OliTcr  alwmyi  mj  One  above  look. 
pcKv  pet^  viio  lob  him,  and  now  I  know  he  does." 
W«  tint  DovndlT  in  oor  caTe,  and  at  the  earliest  dawn  dam- 
Wnd  hack  into  ov  aerie: 

for  a  companion  from  the  time  I  landed,  md 
oAcB  thonght  how  &r  better  would  have  been  my  lot  if 
I  kaikadOiirer  or  Maooo  with  me;  and  here  the  latter  had  been 
mm  a»  hev  me  oompanr.  We  ^ent  the  day  in  our  hidiog- 
fftaee;  for  wv  were  afraid  that  the  Malaya  might  renew  their 
ior  Maooo ;  and  we  eoold  still  hear  them  in  the  Du*  dis- 
their  Toicea  leadiing  to  the  top  of  the  rod^  over  the 
liMir  of  tibe  trees.  I  was  proposing  to  descend  to  try  and 
we  w^at  thcT  woe  abont,  when  again  we  heard  their  Toices 
ZTLwii^  Tii*r.  We  iN-kuld  not  help  feeling  anxious,  lest  on  this 
jo.tfcsi  ZL  ilrT  niiirLt  discover  us. 

•■  B::;  we  must  hope  f>r  the  best,"  I  said  half  aloud. 
-  Y«^  Massa  Walter,  hope  for  de  best,"  repeated  Macco ; 
"  jci  i:  21  no  c.^nie^  still  hope  for  de  best.     All  best  when  we 
re:  iraa  in  Goi." 

C>irv>e  moTt  we  cangbt  sight  of  the  3Ialays  forcing  their  way 
;lr:<a^  the  fon?$t.  and  calling  to  each  other,  evidently  again 
«*rri:n^  lor  Macco.  Several  times  I  thought  they  were 
cccii^^  cl:«ae  up  to  the  month  of  the  cavern,  and  once  a  party 
iC  t>.<'m  stopj^fd  directly  under  where  we  were  concealed.  I 
held  niv  br»th  with  anxiety,  and  my  heart  once  more  bounded 
af  if  Tt^easvvi  from  a  weight  when  I  saw  them  take  their  way 
throuch  the  foivst. 

We  agmin  pasiseil  the  night  in  my  abode,  and  afterwards 
c^insKsi  up  to  the  top  of  the  rock.  No  sounds  reached  our 
eiars.  **  Now  I  must  go  and  see  if  they  are  really  getting 
Away."  I  said,  "  but  you  stay  here.  I  know  my  way  throagli 
the  foTV$t,  and  one  person  is  less  likely  to  be  discovered  than 
two/*    I  acciycdingly  set  out  towards  the  beach,  taking  my 
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bamboo  spear,  which  I  trailed  after  me.  Some  of  the  pirate 
vessels  had  their  sails  hoisted,  and  were  gliding  out  of  the 
bay.  The  crews  of  the  others  were  just  shoving  them  off 
into  deep  water.  I  watched  them  eagerly,  and  at  length 
they  all  went  on  board.  Still  I  thought  it  possible  that  at 
the  last  moment  some  might  land,  and  make  another  search 
for  Macco.  I  therefore  waited  till  they  were  all  well  out  of  the 
bay,  and  then  hurried  back  with  the  satisfactory  intelligence 
to  my  dark-skinned  friend.  "  We  have  reason  to  be  t'ankful, 
Massa  Walter,"  he  observed.  "Dose  great  cut-t'roats I *'  I 
was  now  much  happier  than  before,  having  Macco  as  my  com- 
panion ;  at  the  same  time,  I  was  very  anxious  to  let  my  dear 
Emily  know  that  I  was  safe.     I  told  Macco  of  my  anxiety. 

"  Why,  then,  we  not  build  canoe?"  he  said.  "  It  take  time, 
but  it  can  be  done." 

**  But  I  have  only  my  knife  to  do  it  with,"  I  said. 

**  But  I  have  knife  too,"  he  said,  drawing  out  a  longish 
weapon  from  his  belt. 

Still  I  thought  with  such  weapons  our  object  could  not  be 
attained.  Two  days  after  that,  as  I  was  walking  on  the  beach, 
I  saw  something  sticking  up  in  the  sand.  I  was  going  to  pass 
it  carelessly,  when  I  thought  it  was  a  piece  of  wrought  wood. 
I  went  towards  it,  when  great  was  my  astonishment,  and 
greater  still  my  satisfaction,  to  find  that  it  was  a  Malay  axe, 
which  had  been  left  by  the  pirates  in  the  sand.  I  called  to 
Macco,  who  was  at  a  little  distance.  "  Dere,  dere ! "  he  ex- 
claimed. "  Now  no  difficulty.  I  use  dat  well,  and  build 
boat."  At  first  I  proposed  making  a  dug-out,  but  Macco  said 
he  bad  often  assisted  in  boat-building,  and  that  a  plank  boat 
would  be  far  superior. 

**  But  how  are  we  to  get  the  planks?" 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  "  I  split  some  of  de  trees,  and  work  dem 
down." 


^>  rUKXDS  XT  KAXD. 

~  Bci  tLit  wool'l  take  m  nrr  Img,"  I  oliaenad. 

~  Nr^tf  xi»L  Mmm  Wilier.     Loqg  tiBM  eome  to  end,  ud 

wfk  }.«.■■ 

Bii  f:4nge  raifed  mr  f^rits,  ud  I  now  detcnnined  to  nt 
fcevu3r  19  vork  in  cwrrin;  ont  onr  propo«od  Bndeitakug. 
5(v«nl  isn  pMBed  avar,  and  sonw  pi'ogiw  bad  beta  mdi. 
Xacp;-  k*]  abvaJT  ml  down  a  tree,  and  tonmed  aaoie  wedgn  Id 
K-^n  h  up  with,  wkn  one  morning,  wbile  ho  w>a  nt  kia  wwfc,  I 
acTwJ  ^>  so  down  to  tke  brack  to  look  for  sodib  dnll-SA  or 
cnics  as  a  rarieiT  to  oar  food.  No  aooaer  did  Z  nmch  it  thn 
MT  eT«  eaajkt  ripbl  of  a  white  Mil  shining  in  tlm  iT»ffn?ng 
S3=.  :  r=li*i  my  eres.  I  could  not  be  mialaken.  No ;  there 
■»**  i  E^ry-jaa  T?*-e!.  I  was  sure  of  it,  with  a  single  mist. 
C:-'- ':  >ti  \-i  ih'i  L-a^^r  which  n)T  friends  had  proposed  build- 
i:^?  W"rre  ifcty  on  their  homeirard  Toyage,  or  were  they 
ir-.r^:^;  '.:■  '>.-k  :t  ice?  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  island  where  I 
-  .  v  -n-ij  Ti^icht  be  at  n->  gr^at  distance  from  theirs.  Per- 
l.kT^  ::.ry  were  sailing  away,  baring  given  me  up  in  despur. 
I  ..-: -1 :  7i't  move  from  the  spot,  but  kept  gazing  uid  gazing 
iX  I'r.T  s&ii  i:-  a^-^Ttain  whether  it  waa  appruacbiug.  Tea, 
vrt;  I  mas  fare  it  was.  On  it  came.  The  breeze  fresfaen- 
;::;.  the  m*-  TvlirJ  in  on  the  beach.  Nearer  and  nearer 
.;kw  il;e  cntier.  I  ran  down  to  the  water,  and  waved  my 
kai..!s  anl  shouted.  They  conI<l  not  have  heard  me,  bat 
vrt  tb^y  came  in  directly  towarils  where  I  waa  standing. 
Pre>«aily  I  saw  the  saiU  bmilcd  up,  and  now  a  boat,  with 
sevoral  pe<'ple  in  her.  put  oS  from  the  vessel.  Thef  sp- 
pn-aL-be-.!.  Mr.  Il<x>ker  waa  in  the  stem.  The  boat's  head 
wa«  turned  round,  so  as  to  allow  her  to  drop  in  thrtnigfa 
the  surf.  1  rushed  in  towards  her,  and  burst  into  tean  as  I 
»h<'i>k  my  kind  friend's  hand,  and  helped  him  to  spring  on 
shore. 

■■  My  dear  bo^,  ^Qu  are  safe !     We  bad  given  up  ftlmost  all 
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liope  of  finding  you,  when  we  picked  up  your  boat ! "  he  ex- 
claimed. 

Great  was  my  astonishment  to  find  that  the  boat  was  my 
own  craft  which  had  brought  me  to  the  island. 

"  Are  they  all  well?"  I  asked,  looking  eagerly  towards  the 
vessel.     "  Is  Emily  well,  and  Grace,  and  Oliver?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  answered  ;  "  all  are  well.  We  left  them 
at  the  island ;  but  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Tlie  weather 
looks  threatening,  Mr.  Thudicumb  says,  and  the  sooner  you 
are  away  from  this  the  better.  Step  in  now.  I  suppose  there 
is  nothing  to  detain  you  ? " 

"  No,  but  I  have  a  friend,"  I  answered ;  and  told  them  how 
Macco  had  escaped  from  the  pirates. 

Begging  them  to  wait,  I  ran  back  to  where  I  had  left  him 
at  work. 

"  Well  den,"  he  said,  "  we  leab  dc  boat  for  some  oder  per- 
son to  build.  I  bery  glad  to  see  Potto  Jumbo  and  my  old 
friends." 

I  ran  back  to  the  boat,  Macco  following  me.  We  were  soon 
on  board,  and  pulling  to  the  cutter.  All  sail  was  then  made 
for  Sedgwick  Island;  for  so  we  resolved  to  call  it.  The 
weather,  however,  got  worse  and  worse,  but  still  Mr.  Thudi- 
cumb was  very  anxious  to  enter  Hope  Harbonr ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  threatening  sky  and  strong  wind  and  increasing  sea, 
we  continued  our  course  towards  it.  The  loss  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  merciful  way  in  which  our  lives  were  preserved,  has 
already  been  detailed  by  Emily. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

AS  nCTTlOX  OF  THE  BCUDta  MOCBTAIX. 

I  BODBtun  had  b(«n  qoiet  lor  mame  dajv.     Onr  ip- 
pRbeiMODs  of  mn  cniption  had  pused  away.     We 

moct^lr-l  in  haulincr  ihe  H^-j-e  on  shore ;  »nd 
Mr.  TLuiiciuub  n-as  •.if  opinion  that  ve  should  be 
)  t->  rfpair  her.  tboiurb  it  might  take  ^me  tine 
to  trjiV.-i  H*  t>  il-i  *■>  safti .-ienilr  to  prosecute  onr  vorage  to 
S;:;jir':re,  We  were  all  in  good  sptriis,  as  we  trusted  that 
•ft*r  *._■■  cur.v  Diisi-lveatare^  we  should  be  «ble  to  succeed. 
Tb^  Tr-fs  aS'i  the  girl^  had  been  bn^ilr  eniploved  in  preparing 
a  rre^i  sart'-f  of  pniTisi-.a!.  wbde  sago,  rice,  and  maize,  ami 
s!ija7-c«:ie  ia  abundanee.  had  been  brought  from  the  planta- 
tion. Mr  nnole  and  I  had  been  out  shooting,  and  had  killed 
a  courle  of  deer,  thiee  hog^.  and  a  number  of  wood  pigeons 
and  ether  birls.     We  ha.1  tha?  a  good  supply  of  meat. 

We  h*t  all  retired  to  rest,  and  were  in  the  expectation  in  a 
few  davi  of  getting  the  IT'ff  ready  for  launching.  Suddenly 
we  were  awakfd  by  loy  nnele*i<  Toioe  shouting  out,  "  Up !  up ! 
Sleepers,  awake'  Put  on  your  clothes,  and  eudearour  to  retain 
your  pre^nv-e  of  mind."  In  an  instant  I  was  wide-awake, 
and  kiii'vr  by  the  tone  of  his  voice  thai  souielhing  serious  had 
Iiappene>l :  indee<i.  the  bright  glare  against  the  thick  foliage 
of  [he  trees  in  front  of  my  wiudow  would  have  told  me  so. 
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Oliver  and  I  dressed  rapidly,  and  ran  to  the  room  occupied  by 
the  Frau  and  the  young  ladies. 

"  What  is  it?  what  is  it?"  I  heard  the  Frau  exclaiming. 

*'  Quick,  quick,"  I  answered  ;  "  put  on  your  clothes,  and 
take  whatever  you  have  of  most  value.*' 

They  were  already  dressed,  and  now  came  to  the  door  with 
looks  of  terror  in  their  countenances. 

"  We  shall  have  time  to  save  our  lives,  I  tmst,  if  we  do  not 
delay,"  said  my  uncle,  who  now  appeared  in  the  chief  room. 

Here  we  all  collected.  Each  man  bore  on  his  shoulders  as 
much  provision  as  he  could  can-y,  done  up  in  bags,  already 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  "  On,"  cried  my  imcle.  "  Mr. 
Thudicumb  and  Tarbox  desire  to  bring  up  the  rear ;  I  will 
lead  the  way."  We  hurried  down  the  steps,  and  began  our 
march  toward  Hope  Harbour.  The  mountain  was  throwing 
up  sheets  of  flame,  amid  which  appeared  huge  masses  of  rock 
and  stones,  while  over  our  heads  came  down  a  shower  of  light 
ashes.  Already  a  fringe  of  flame  surrounded  the  mountain. 
It  was  the  jungle  which  had  caught  fire,  and  was  blazing 
furiously.  The  bright  glare  of  the  flames  was  reflected  on  the 
trees  on  one  hand,  making  the  night  as  bright  as  day.  My 
uncle  had  set  at  liberty  his  poor  animals.  "  They  must  seek 
their  own  safety,"  he  observed  ;    "  and  their  instincts  may 

* 

guide  them  to  the  least  dangerous  spot."  Mr.  Hooker  insisted 
upon  taking  Emily's  arm,  I  supported  Grace,  and  Roger 
Trew  begged  the  Frau  to  let  him  help  her.  Macco  walked 
with  Oliver,  while  Potto  Jumbo  ran  to  the  front  to  assist  my 
uncle  in  clearing  the  way.  We  hastened  forward  as  fast  as  we 
could  move,  the  poor  Frau  panting  with  the  unusual  exertion 
she  was  compelled  to  make.  The  very  heavens  seemed  on  fire. 
The  earth  shook.  The  wild  beasts  in  the  forests  roared  and 
howled.  The  birds  uttered  strange  cries  of  terror,  and  flew 
here  and  there.     At  length  we  reached  the  bamboo  bridge. 


5S6  A  FLIGHT  FOB  LIFK. 

At  mch  a  momeni  U  Memed  m  fngile  stractim  to  ctdm.  Not 
«  mooient  was  to  be  lost,  however,  for  alradj  the  fir«  aMni«d 
mshiDg  oat  towmrdB  ni,  tbe  treea  eradtling  aiul  liissjiig  ■«  Om 
fUmcs  canghl  them.  Terror- Btrieken  animals  riHlicd  past  m, 
heeding  nn  not.  }lj  nncle,  Hr.  Hooker,  and  the  Frnn,  mth 
their  companiotis,  had  croned,  and  Oraee  and  1  were  oa  the 
bridge.  It  seemed  to  be  shaken  nolentlj,  and  t^  I  tooked  op 
towanhi  the  monntain,  I  saw  a  mass  of  liqtrid  fin  nishJng  down 
the  sides,  and  apparently  wending  its  way  towsTiLi  ns.  I  hod 
nrarly  gained  the  further  end  of  the  bridge,  when  another 
violent  shock  occnrrcd,  and  the  frail  stroctiire  foil  into  tka 
water.  With  difGcultr  coald  I  hsal  my  compmion  up  ihe 
l»Tik.  But  where  were  Oliver  and  the  other  three  men?  They 
t-'i  >^w  the  <lre3in  of  tire  rashin^  towards  them.  I  trembled 
lest  we  should  l<e  .sopnrated,  or  ther  niight  be  overwhelmed  in 
ihe  ile>ii'i]i.-li'^n  we  were  endeaTonring  to  escape.  Macco  cried 
■•ui  i'<  Oliver.  "  C>inie  on  !  come  on  ! "  and  taking  his  am,  ha 
rii>Iii'-l  'Kiivii  the  luink  and  plungeil  into  the  stream,  from  whioh 
a  Tdi>-'iir  was  asoemting'.  as  if  it  wni>  already  heat«d  by  the  fin 
■t-ovi'.  I  i->ul<I  not  desert  Grace,  or  T  would  have  littrried  buk 
ttt  a$»i't  tli«iii :  hut  they  neediMl  it  not,  for  the  next  iostaiit 
Maiw  and  Oliv.-r  landotl  Mr.  Tliudicumb  And  Tarbox  wan 
aln-aitv  in  the  wnlcr.  and  the  other  two  were  stretching  oit 
their  hands  to  help  llieui.  I  felt  greatly  relieved  when  I  nrw 
the:ii  all  Unde.1. 

But  even  n.iw  our  ilanjer  vrat  fearful.  On  came  the  firs, 
on  caTue  the  stri-am  of  Livn.  We  had  slill  a  long  way  to  go,  it 
Stvnieil.  The  rest  of  the  party,  not  knowing  what  had 
iKVumsl,  ha.|  aln<ady  pot  to  some  distance.  Wo  nuhe«l  after 
tlifui  at  iii<-rc.isc<l  s;>eed.  Poor  Grace  could  soan-cly  gappnrt 
Ii.'iv,.!f,  Imt  I  helped  her  iiloiig.  At  length  we  overtook  om 
i\i.-ruU.  ■  On.  on  !  •  cried  Mr.  Pedjiwitfc,  every  now  and  then 
lurniHi:  VacV  a«'\  v>\\Avwg  tiwards  the  beach,  much  as  an 
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officer  might  encourage  a  forlorn  hope,  only  we  were  flying 
from  danger  instead  of  running  into  it.  The  fire  seemed 
scarcely  a  hundred  yards  from  us,  and  already  we  felt  the  heat 
of  the  advancing  conflagration.  At  length  the  hay  opened  out 
hefore  us,  hut  the  fire  was  hy  this  time  close  on  one  hand,  and 
the  flames  were  curling  up  some  tall  palms  which  we  the  in- 
stant hefore  had  passed.  Crash  followed  crash  as  the  trees  sank 
hefore  the  devouring  element.  Already  it  had  gained  the  edge 
of  the  path  .iu\d  ignited  the  wood  on  the  opposite  side.  We 
had  to  passj  under  an  arch  of  fire.  I  entreated  Oliver  to  keep 
close  hehind  us.  He  and  Macoo  sprang  forward.  At  that 
moment  there  came  a  crash,  and  a  tall  tree  fell  directly  hehind 
them,  cutting  o£f  the  mate  and  hoatswain.  It  was  no  time  to 
stop,  however.  I  felt  this  for  my  companion's  sake,  and  I 
know  not,  even  if  I  had  heen  alone,  that  I  should  have  ven- 
tured to  turn  hack  to  help  them. 

I  feared  that  our  two  friends  had  heen  lost.  Without  them, 
how  could  we  expect  safely  to  navigate  our  frail  raft  ?  We 
had  got  some  way,  almost  clear  of  the  wood,  when  I  heard 
shouts,  and  turning  my  head,  greatly  to  my  relief  I  saw  hoth 
Mr.  Thudicumh  and  Tarhox  leaping  over  the  hurning  trunk, 
their  clothes  already  on  fire.  They  were  striking  out  the 
flames,  however,  and  rushing  on.  "  On !  on  I  "  I  heard  Tar- 
box  shouting  out,  and  his  voice  seemed  as  strong  and  cheery 
as  ever.  In  a  few  seconds  they  overtook  us,  and  we  altogether 
rushed  frantically  out  of  the  burning  forest.  A  minute  later 
none  of  us  could  have  passed.  We  hurried  down  to  the  beach. 
"  On  board  the  raft  I  on  board  the  raft  I "  shouted  my  uncle, 
"  for  the  lava  may  rush  down  from  the  mountain  even  here.'' 

The  raft  was  moored  securely  in  the  harbour,  and,  since  I 
had  seen  it,  had  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved.  Potto 
Jumbo  and  Roger  Trew  rushed  into  the  water,  and  cutting 
the  cable,  towed  it  ashore.     The  provisions  meantime  were 


■et  htmtkmVtmm  «fc»  Oer  k>i  tea  Hoced,  Md 
mAaatoAsnft.    Tlw  hmIl Md  mhi, and owi, ad 


hove  di ! "  criid  ay  ud^  "  aad  Hcwh 

Tliliniii  >,w  Wg  TO*  to  Uket^Hged 

ow."    MarimmAalntafanrpu^ 

hMid.    WiA  kMg  polH,  lAidi  h^  boM  got 

fMpM^  «■  Aani  gS.     Hot  ft  nMeBt  too 

I  Mf  iBwidi  Aa  faabiw,  wlifla  tha  Aown  ot 


I  CKl  aa  •ffectioDAte  look  at  tbe  Bope.  Sbe  had  been  the 
inriBii  of  reKoing  me  fian  mj  Bolitaiy  island,  and  restoring 
me  to  MJ  cuter  and  friend*.  In  a  few  minotea,  she  would  pro- 
balJr  be  a  man  <A  dnders.  Aa  soon  as  we  were  clear  of  the 
hariMW,  ve  got  out  oca-  oars  and  paddlea.  and  urged  the  lari 
away  from  tJte  idand.  It  was  nearly  odm.  The  heat  was 
diawii^  llie  air  towaida  the  monntain,  thus  creating  a  con- 
tiaiT  bneze  to  what  we  expected  to  find,  or  wished  for.  The 
aocBC  whidi  took  place  on  onr  own  island  when  Hacco  and  I 
w<ere  carried  frooi  it,  wn  viridty  recalled  U>  my  mind.  There 
was  tbe  mcMntain  blazii^  >way,  with  a  vast  sea  of  flame  Borg- 
ia ai  its  base,  spivadii^  hat  and  there  with  fearful  rapidly, 
wbile  ilie  Aow«9s  of  ashes  came  every  iosUnt  thicker  and 
tkiek«r.  T^TM  sbtmms  of  lava  were  deaoending  from  the  sida 
of  tbe  Moantain,  swe^ing  away  in  one  instant  the  tall  tree« 
ajninst  wfaieb  it  fiveed  its  eoaree  aa  if  they  had  been  willow 
w^ids.  Et^  now  it  seemed  as  if  destmetion  might  overtska 
ML.  We  ar^ed  am.  tbe  raft  with  all  the  energy  of  despair. 
Mr.  TladieaKb  rieered,  tbe  rest  oi  us  worked  the  oara.  Tbe 
.l^aa  ^td  tb«  two  gills  were  seatol  in  the  centre,  sumninded 
fcf  iba  kcfean  lAieb  "-"*■"—'  oar  prorisona.     While  the 
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water  was  smooth,  there  was  no  danger,  but  we  could  not  help 
seeing  that,  exposed  to  a  heavy  sea,  there  would  be  great  risk 
of  our  being  washed  off  it. 

We  soon  had  reason  to  be  thankful  that  we  had  escaped 
from  the  island,  for  the  fire  was  every  instant  seen  to  be 
extending  on  both  sides,  while  the  eruption  became  more 
furious  than  ever.  Suddenly  a  loud  roar  was  heard  coming 
over  the  water,  and  a  vast  rent  was  made  in  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  It  seemed  like  the  work  of  magic.  The  whole 
outline  was  in  an  instant  changed.  The  conical  top  was 
rolling  down,  while  in  other  places  huge  mounds  were  seen 
to  be  forced  up  as  it  were  out  of  the  earth.  The  glare  of 
the  conflagration  reached  us  even  at  the  distance  we  were 
from  the  island.  I  had  been  watching  Emily  and  Grace, 
and  though  their  countenances  exhibited  anxiety,  there 
was  no  senseless  terror  perceptible.  The  Frau  certainly  did 
show  alarm,  and  every  now  and  then  hid  her  face  when  the 
mountain  sent  forth  fresh  volumes  of  flame,  or  continued  roars 
were  heard  as  vast  fragments  of  rock  were  hurled  up  into  the 
air,  and  came  crashing  down  on  the  earth,  new  openings  being 
made  in  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

"  There  is  a  breeze  from  the  eastward,"  I  heard  Mr  Thudi- 
cimib  exclaim.     ^^  Hoist  the  sails,  lads !" 

The  masts  had  already  been  stepped.  We  hoisted  our  two  lug- 
sails,  with  a  small  jib  on  the  bowsprit,  which  had  been  ngged 
ahead,  and  the  raft  feeling  its  effects,  glided  over  the  surface. 

"  We  may  reach  some  part  of  Java,  even  if  we  cannot  get  as 
far  as  Singapore,"  observed  Mr.  Thudicumb.  "  It  would  be  a 
long  voyage  in  such  a  craft  as  this ;  but  if  the  weather  holds 
fair,  and  our  provisions  last  out,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  accomplish  it.  We  shall  have  the  sun  soon,  and  that  will 
help  us  to  steer  the  right  course  when  we  lose  sight  of  the 
island." 


BtiMfci  of  briglit  l%Iit  wore  bow  ttppmAig  m  tie  out,  aai 
pnMMllj  tkn  whoLo  ^  wM  anapmd  with  a  nddj  glow, 
viaA  inrrr— nil  in  intann^  bmt  Dm  hotaoa,  till  the  mi, « 
VMt  ^obe  of  firs,  looe  abore  Ibe  wtten,  mnd  qnicUj  Aot 
^wnda  m  tbo  aky.  Stffl  we  wen  not  dew  dtog^her  of  tbe 
ondm  lAid  Ml  in  light  ibowen  upon  oor  he«dB,  bnt  we  hed 
lort  aD  draad  of  iMiag  orerwhelmed  hj  ajaj  heener  mb- 
ifwre^  tltoogh  we  eooU  see  Ibat  many  Inige  ttaom  end  rocks 
wve  felling  into  die  water  astern  of  na.  The  t«7  idand 
iladf  waa  toaa  a>d  rent  lijr  the  vaiioaa  snbtwranean  powers 
waging  away  beneath  it,  and  it  aaenud  probable,  fiom 
what  waa  takiag  place,  that  the  wht^  woold  ere  hwg  be  nib- 
— geJ  ij  the  oeean.  Vxm  thankfnl  we  were  when  at  lengtli, 
the  bre«2e  freshening',  we  were  carried  to  a  distance  from  the 

"  Should  we  not  relnm  thanks  to  Him  who  has  preserred 
ns?"  said  Oliver  at  length  in  a  qniet  tone  to  Mr.  Hooker. 

■Certainly  we  should,  my  boy,"  waa  the  answer;  and 
together  we  knelt  down  on  the  raft,  Mr.  Thudicumb  still 
steering,  and  offered  up  our  thanks  to  him  who  rules  the 
winds  and  seas  and  all  the  poweie  of  the  earth. 

With  a  belter  appetite  than  might  have  been  expected,  sed 
with  cheerful  spirits,  we  went  to  breakfast.  No  distinction 
was  made  between  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  and  the  men. 
All  shared  alike.  We  had  an  oil  lamp,  with  which  we  could 
boil  om*  tea,  and  our  other  provisions  we  were  compelled  to 
eat  cold.     Few  of  them  indeed  required  cooking. 

Day  after  day  we  glided  on,  still  favoured  by  fine  weather. 
The  little  tent  we  had  brought  sheltered  the  Frau  and  her 
charges.  Those  wbo  had  been  on  watch  also  were  not  sorry 
in  the  day-time  to  creep  into  it  and  go  to  sleep.  Thus  ws 
all  obtained  sufficient  rest,  and  those  alone  who  have  been 
exposed  as  we  were,  can  uadeistand  how  sweet  that  rest  was. 


"  A  SAIL  !   A  SAIL  !  " 
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'•  A  sail !  a  sail !  *'  cried  Roger  Trew.  The  beams  of  the  rising 
Biin  were  shining  on  the  white  canvas  of  a  ship  which  was  hull 
down  a  long  way  to  the  westward.  She  seemed  to  be  crossing 
our  course,  but  whether  we  could  reach  her  before  she  had 
stood  to  any  great  distance  seemed  doubtful.  We  got  out  our 
oars  to  increase  the  speed  of  our  raft.  How  eagerly  we  all 
kept  looking  towards  that  patch  of  white  just  rising  above  the 
horizon !  We  drew  nearer  and  nearer.  Perhaps  the  look-out 
aloft  might  have  seen  us.  From  the  deck  of  the  ship  we  could 
scarcely  have  been  visible.  Frequently,  as  we  drew  nearer,  I 
felt  inclined  to  shriek  out  and  to  shout  to  her  to  stay  for  us. 

**  Do  you  think  she  is  English  ?**  asked  Mr.  Hooker. 

*'  Little  doubt  about  it,"  answered  Mr.  Thudicumb.  "  She 
is  a  merchantman,  though  probably  bound  round  from 
Singapore  to  trade  with  some  of  these  islands,  and  maybe  to 
go  to  Sidney,  or  perhaps  up  to  China." 

It  seemed  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  she  would 
perceive  us  before  she  had  got  to  a  distance.  Already  she  was 
ahead  of  us,  standing  away  on  the  port  tack.  Our  eyes,  as 
they  had  hitherto  been,  were  still  fixed  on  her. 

"  See !  see  !  there  is  lift  tacks  and  sheets  I — the  helm's 
a-lee!— she's  coming  round!"  shouted  Tarbox.  **  We  ^rn 
seen!  we  are  seen  !*' 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

OLD  KSOIAMD  KEACSED  AT  LAST — I'OSCMTSION, 

fEIE  ship  was  standing  towards  lu.     We  had  now  no 
doubts  of  her  being  a  large  English  merchantman. 
*  She  ivas  a  new  ship,  too,  nppatcnllj.      Presently  she 
was  Love  to.     A  boat  was  lowered,  and  wilL  rapid 
strokos  pulled  towards  ua. 
"  Who  are  you?    Where  do  you  come  from?"  asked  some 
one  in  the  boat  an  we  lowered  our  Baits. 

"  Our  answer  would  he  a  long  one,  friend,"  said  Mr. 
Sedgwick.  "  We  are  English  people  escaping  frotn  a  burning 
mountain." 

"  You  will  be  welcome  aboard  our  ship  at  all  events,"  was 
the  answer.  "  Here,  catch  hold  of  this  rope,  and  we  will  tow 
your  raft  alongside." 

A  rope  was  hove  to  us  over  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and 
without  further  wonla  we  were  towed  away  towards  the  ship. 
I  eyed  her  with  pleasure.  I  bad  often  thought  that  if  I  once 
got  ashore  I  should  never  wish  to  go  to  sea  again.  On  looking, 
however,  at  her  fine  proportions  and  trim  rigging,  I  felt  thai 
I  should  he  proud  to  be  an  officer  of  such  a  craft. 

Of  course  we  did  not  move  quickly.  It  was  some  time 
before  we  were  alongside.  "  Come,  we  must  now  take  you  on 
board,"  said  the  officer  in  the  boat.      "The  ladiea  first,  I 
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conclude."  The  Frau,  Emily,  and  Grace  were  handed  in.  "  We 
can  take  more,  though.  Here  you,  young  man,  and  one  of  you 
gentlemen.''     Mr.  Hooker  followed  him  into  the  boat. 

An  accommodation  ladder  was  let  down,  as  the  sea  was  as 
smooth  as  in  a  sheltered  harbour.  The  Frau  was  helped  up  the 
side  first,  and  the  two  girls  followed.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  loud 
shriek  of  astonishment,  and  presently  whose  face  should  I  see 
but  that  of  my  old  friend  Captain  Davenport  appearing  at  the 
gangway.  In  another  instant  he  had  his  daughter  Grace  in 
his  arms. 

*'  My  mother !  where  is  my  mother  ?"  exclaimed  Grace. 

*'  Here,  here,  my  child  I "  and  Mrs.  Davenport  received  her 
daughter  from  her  husband's  arms.  Both  held  her,  gazing 
anxiously  at  her  face. 

"  You  are  restored  to  us,  my  child,"  said  Mrs.  Daven- 
port. 

"  And  Emily,  our  second  daughter  I '  exclaimed  the  old 
captain,  taking  Emily  in  his  arms.  She  received  almost  as 
loving  a  welcome  as  Grace  had  done,  and  I  had  ample  reason 
to  be  thankful  for  my  reception. 

I  must  make  a  long  story  short.  We  found  that  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Davenport,  after  waiting  at  Singapore  for  some 
months,  vainly  expecting  our  return,  and  after  having  made 
every  inquiry  in  their  power  for  the  missing  Duyongy  had  at 
length  given  up  the  search,  under  the  belief  that  we  had  been 
lost  in  a  typhoon.  A  ship  had  touched  at  Singapore  whose 
captain  had  died,  and  Captain  Davenport  having  lost  so  much 
of  his  property  in  the  Bussorah  Merchant^  had  been  compelled 
to  accept  the  charge  of  taking  her  home.  He  had  there  been 
immediately  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  new  ship— the 
Ulysses,  The  offer  he  gladly  accepted,  as  she  was,  after 
touching  at  Singapore,  to  proceed  round  the  south  coast  of 
Borneo,  and   thus  up  through  the   Sea  of  Celebes  to  the 
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Philippine  Islamls  and  Japan.  Re  hail  fsint  l)op«i=  of  finding 
UB,  but  yet  the  opportunity  was  oot  to  be  lost. 

Our  meeting  waa  indeed  wunderful,  and  we  had  reaaon 
to  be  thankful  that  we  liad  been  Baved  the  sufferings  to 
which  wo  might  have  been  subjected,  and  that  their  anxiety 
was  thus  happily  ended.  I  need  scarcely  eay  that  Mit. 
Diivenport  and  her  husband  suffered  greatly  at  the  suppiwed 
loaa  of  their  daughter,  while  I  tuUy  believe  they  mourned  also 
greatly  (or  ua;  indeed,  thvy  treated  both  Emily  and  I  a*  if 
we  were  their  own  children,  and  nothing  could  exceed  thrir 
kindness  and  attention.  Captain  Davenport  offered  to  return 
to  Singapore  for  the  sake  of  landing  Mr.  Hooker  and  our 
uncle ;  but  they  preferred  reraoiniog  on  board  the  ship, 
declaring  that  they  must  set  to  work  to  replace  the  treasures 
they  had  lost ;  and  an  the  ship  was  to  remain  for  several  days 
at  every  pl»ce  she  touched  at,  tbcy  hoped  in  a  limited  degree 
to  do  so ;  but  I  could  not  help  being  amused  sometimes  at 
hearing  them  mourning  the  lose  of  their  specimens  —not,  how- 
ever, so  much  on  their  own  account  as  on  that  of  the  scientific 
world  in  general. 

"  But  snrely,  uncle,"  I  said  one  day,  "  you  have  saved  your 
note-books,  and  from  them  you  may  give  a  good  dail  of  infor- 
mation." 

"  Of  course,  Walter,"  he  answered.  "  That  ia  my  great 
consolation.  Had  it  not  been  for  that,  I  scarcely  think  I  could 
have  survived  the  terrible  disaster." 

We  had  reason  to  be  thankful  that  we  had  fallen  in  with 
the  Viyssei,  for  we  had  not  been  on  board  a  couple  of  days 
when  it  came  on  to  blow  hard,  and  tio  heavy  a  sea  got  up,  that 
I  suspect  our  raft  would  scarcely  have  held  t<^ether,  or  at 
all  events  we  should  probably  have  been  washed  off  it.  I 
must  reserve  the  notes  we  made  at  the  fresh  places  we  visited 
for  another  occasion. 
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At  leugtli  we  were  once  more  on  our  homeward  voyage. 
The  first  mate  of  the  ship  having  got  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  vessel  which  had  lost  her  master,  Mr.  Thudicumh 
took  his  place.  The  boatswain  also  was  taken  ill,  and  Dick 
Tarbox  became  boatswain  in  his  stead ;  while  the  other  men 
entered  as  seamen  on  board  the  Ulysses, 

We  arrived  in  England  after  a  prosperous  voyage.  I  told 
Captain  Davenport  that  I  hoped  he  would  allow  me  to 
accompany  him  again  to  sea,  trusting  that  I  might  soon  obtain 
a  berth  as  mate  on  board  his  ship. 

'*  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  you,  Walter,"  he  said ;  "but 
I  have  received  some  information  which  will  make  it  your 
duty,  I  suspect,  to  remain  on  shore.  When  I  was  last  in 
England,  I  saw  an  account  in  the  newspapers  of  the  death  of 
the  surviving  children  of  your  father's  elder  brother,  and  now 
he  himself  has  followed  them  to  the  grave.  As  far,  therefore, 
as  I  can  learn,  vou  are  heir-at-law  to  the  title  and  estates  of 
Lord  'Heatherly." 

I  almost  lost  my  breath  as  I  listened  to  this  information. 
I  could  scarcely  indeed  believe  it. 

"  I  think  you  must  be  mistaken,  my  dear  sir,"  I  answered. 
"  I  never  even  heard  my  father  say  that  he  was  likely  to 
succeed  to  the  title." 

"  Probably  not,"  said  Captain  Davenport,  "  as  your  eldest 
uncle  had  two  children,  and  Lord  Heatherly  had  a  younger 
brother ;  but  as  all  four  have  since  been  removed  by  death,  I 
believe  that  there  is  no  other  heir  than  yourself." 

This  information  he  gave  me  at  his  house  at  Poplar,  where 
Emily  and  I  were  residing  with  him.  That  very  afternoon 
our  uncle,  Mr.  Sedgwick,  arrived.  He,  too,  had  just  heard  of 
the  death  of  my  nncle,  Mr.  Heath  field,  though  he  was  not 
aware  that  all  his  children  were  also  dead. 

"  I  see  that  I  must  bestir  myself,  Walter,  for  your  and 
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Emily's  interesU,"  he  obscrveil.  ''  Captun  Daveoport  is  riglit, 
I  ain  sure,  in  supposing  that  you  are  the  heir-at-law  to  LorJ 
Hestherly,  besides  which  you  have  inherited  some  property 
which  would  have  Ween  your  mother's." 

My  uncle,  though  aa  enthugiastic  naturalist,  was  also  a  man 
of  action.  He  proposed  immediately  setting  off  to  visit  Lor] 
Heathorly,  aud  to  see  whether  he  would  acknowledge  my 
claima. 

"  I  was  once  well  acquainted  with  his  lordship,"  he  ob^rveil, 
''  and  I  think  he  will  attend  to  my  representations.  If  he 
does  not,  we  must  see  how  far  the  law  can  help  as.  I  have, 
however,  little  doubt  that  he  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge  you 
as  his  hfir" 

The  next  day  a  postchaise  arrived  at  the  door,  when  my 
uncle  and  I  started  in  it  for  Hampshire,  in  which  coanty  Lord 
Heatherly  resided.  As  we  neared  the  house,  I  observed 
the  Badly  dilapidated  condition  of  numerous  cotta^  we 
passed ;  indeed,  the  whole  property  seemed  to  wear  an  air  of 
neglect  very  unusual,  I  must  say,  about  an  English  estate.  On 
arriving  at  the  house,  the  servant  who  opened  the  door  said 
that  Lord  Heatherly  was  very  ill,  and  could  not  possibly  see 
strangers. 

"  But  I  am  not  a  stranger,"  said  Mr.  Sedgwick  ;  "  and  this 
young  gentleman  is  a  relation  of  his  lordship, — indeed,  the 
nearest  he  has;  and  probably  Lord  Heatherly  would  be  glad  to 
see  one  who  will  some  day  succeed  to  his  name  and  estates." 

The  manner  of  the  servant  immediately  changed.  "  Lord 
Heatherly,  sir,  is,  I  am  afraid,  dying,"  be  answered ;  "  but  I 
will  let  his  lordship  know  who  has  come,  and  possibly  be  may 
be  ready  to  do  as  you  wish.  At  the  same  time,  pray  under- 
stand, air,  that  it  will  not  be  my  fault  if  he  reCuses  to  see  the 
young  gentleman." 

"  Of  coutSQ  not.,ia^  ^Qod  man,"  said  Mr.  Sedgwick. 
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In  a  short  time  the  servant  returned,  saying  that  Lord 
Heath  erly  would  see  us.  We  found  the  old  lord  lying  on  a 
stately  bed  in  a  handsome  room,  a  harsh -featured  nurse  by  his 
side,  while  a  footman  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  ready  to 
receive  orders.  » 

"  Mr.  Sedgwick,  I  remember  you,"  he  said.  "  Your  sister 
married  my  cousin. — And  so  this  lad  claims  to  be  my  heir? 
Let  me  look  at  him.  I  remember  Walter  Heathfield's  features 
well.  Yes,  I  can  believe  that  you  are  his  son.  I  have  made 
no  will.  All  my  estates  are  entailed,  and  if  you  can  prove  that 
you  are  next  of  kin,  you  will  succeed.  It  matters  not  to  me, 
though  I  should  prefer  that  they  were  inherited  by  one  who 
has  been  brought  up  as  a  gentleman.  I  do  not  wish  to  dis- 
pute your  rights,  if  you  are  really  my  heir.  The  doctors  say 
I  am  dying.  They  may  be  right.  I  have  lived  a  number  of 
years,  and  I  am  pretty  well  tired  of  life.  You  think,  young 
gentleman,  that  you  are  about  to  succeed  to  a  noble  inheritance ; 
but  let  me  tell  you  that  an  estate  like  this  entails  many  cares 
and  responsibilities.  The  responsibilities  I  have  ignored.  Of 
the  cares  I  have  had  enough.  If  you  follow  in  my  footsteps, 
you  will  find  but  little  satisfaction  in  the  property.  It  is 
somewhat  heavily  encumbered ;  and  if  my  brother  Jack  had 
succeeded,  it  would  in  a  short  time  have  been  still  more  so. 
There,  I  have  given  you  a  few  hints ;  it  will  be  your  own 
fault  if  yqu  do  not  take  them.  Speaking  so  much  has  wearied 
me.  You  and  Mr.  Sedgwick  are  welcome  to  remain  in  the 
house  as  long  as  you  please.  If  I  am  alive  to-morrow  morn- 
ing I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  again.  You  will  find  dinner 
prepared  for  you.     And  now,  good  afternoon." 

My  cousin,  who  was  propped  up  with  pillows,  made  an  incli- 
nation with  his  head,  but  did  not  even  attempt  to  hold  out  his 
hand.  My  uncle  bowed,  and  I  followed  his  example  as  we 
left  the  room.     We  found  the  servants  arranged  in  the  hall. 
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lad  vith  nuBf  bcnrs  Uie;  osho^l  m  inlo  the  drBwing-rtxim, 
Soon  ftflerwsi4*  the  [i(M9ek(rp«T  inaite  ber  appearance,  and 
I  declined,  however,  givies 
t  gnesls  in  the  hou&c  of  Lonl 
Hvihslr.  and  wohU  tmt  to  kr  to  act  aa  bIm  thpngfat  fit. 
I  ^uA  Mr.  Sedgwick  wlwllMr  W  wUMd  (o  remaio. 

"Tfi,  Walter,"  ba  aid;  "  I  think  it  will  bo  Iho  bat  thu« 
to  do.     K  Ua  lordriiqi  poMidj  aibowl«dgca  700  it  will  be 
•  of  tlM  kw  in  joor  fiToor;  and,  indeed,  aa  I  cannot 
ebe  eUioa  to  ba  tho  bar,  I  tnat  thai  70a  will  Imtb 

X  hod  oow  io  mj  life  aosi  a  bettv  ntortainDmt  than.waa 
in  a  abort  time  pnt  before  my  micle  and  nu.     I  fdt  Terj  ibj 

when  sitting  down  st  table  with  bo  many  attendants,  and  wu 
Tery  glad  when  dinner  was  over  and  they  retired.  My  uncle  anil 
I  then  drew  onr  chain  towards  the  fire,  and  talked  over  niy 
prospecla.  Certainly  the  change  seemed  very  great,  when  I  re- 
flected that  not  s  year  ago  I  was  living  a  solitary  being,  cast 
away  on  an  island  in  the  Eastern  Seas,  and  that  I  was  now  heir 
to  a  title  and  a  large  estate. 

During  the  night  I  was  awaked  by  hearing  the  sound  of 
footsteps  moTing  along  the  passage,  and  soon  afterwards  there 
was  a  rap  at  the  door.  I  jumped  out  of  he'll  and  asked  who 
it  was.  It  was  the  butler,  who  entered  the  room  and  lighted 
the  candles. 

"  nis  lordship  is  very  much  woree,  sir,"  he  said;  "  and  if 
you  wish  to  see  him  alive,  you  should  come  immediately." 

I  hurried  on  my  clothes,  and,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Sedg- 
wick, who  had  also  been  roused,  repaired  to  Lord  Hcatherly's 
room.  The  doctor  was  by  his  side.  He  made  a  sign  to  ns 
to  come  forward.  The  dying  man  opened  his  eyes  and  fi»etl 
them  on  me.  "  He  is  my  heir,"  he  said.  "In  a  few  minatea 
he  will  be  Lord  Beil\verty,  and  I  shall  be  dust." 
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Scarcely  liad  he  uttered  these  words  when  I  saw  a  fearful 
alteration  take  place  in  his  countenance.  The  medical  man 
held  his  pulse,  and  presently  I  saw  him  lean  forward  and 
close  my  cousin's  eyes,  whose  last  gaze  had  been  fixed  on 
me. 

"  He  is  gone,"  said  the  doctor,  "  and  I  can  be  of  no  further 
service.  Probably  the  young  Lord  Heatherly  and  you,  sir," 
he  added,  turning  to  Mr.  Sedgwick,  "  will  give  such  directions 
as  you  may  think  fit.  You,  I  conclude,  are  acquainted  with 
the  late  Lord  Heatherly's  wishes." 

Strange  were  the  sensations  which  came  over  me.  I  had 
scarcely  realized  till  then  my  position,  I  felt,  indeed,  utterly 
unfit  to  think  or  act  for  myself,  and  was  very  glad  when  I 
once  more  found  myself  in  my  own  room  and  in  bed. 

As  may  be  supposed,  I  slept  but  little  for  the  remainder  of 
the  night ;  and  the  next  morning  when  the  servants  addressed 
me  as  "  your  lordship,"  I  almost  felt  as  if  they  were  mocking 
me ;  indeed,  I  was  not  a  little  annoyed  by  the  constant  repeti- 
tion of  the  expression.  At  length  I  begged  my  uncle  to  come 
with  me  to  the  study,  giving  directions  to  the  servants  that 
we  should  be  left  alone.  However,  we  were  soon  interrupted 
by  persons  who  came  to  take  orders  for  the  funeral,  and  I 
found  myself  at  once  with  numberless  responsibilities  on  my 
shoulders.  The  first  moment  of  quiet  I  could  find  I  sat  down 
to  write  to  Emily,  and  to  send  messages  to  our  kind  friends. 
Mr.  Sedgwick  undertook  to  come  back  as  soon  as  various 
necessary  arrangements  were  made,  and  to  bring  her  to 
Heatherly  Hall.  I  begged  that  he  would  invite  Grace  to 
accompany  her,  requesting  that,  after  the  funeral.  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Davenport  would  come  also. 

T  will  pass  over  the  account  of  the  funeral,  which  was  at- 
tended, I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  very  few  real  mourners,  though 
all  the  families  in  the  neighbourhood  sent  their  carriages,  and 
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n  few  grntlcineii  who  littd  been  more  intimately  Bcquaintecl 
with  tho  lot?  lord  came  themseives. 

lu  a  nhort  timo  another  clainiRnt  appeared ;  but  as  I  had 
been  ncknoivl edged  in  the  presence  of  sufBcient  witnesses  bj 
tlio  lata  lord,  he  kooq  withdrew  his  claim,  and  I  was  left  in 
undisputed  powcssion  of  the  title  and  property.  I  remembered 
Lord  Ucatherly's  remarks  with  regard  to  the  rexponsibilities 
of  my  position,  and  I  considered  well  what  they  were.  He 
acbnowledged  thnt  he  had  reaped  but  poor  enjoyment  from 
his  wealth.  "  That  also  may  he  my  case,"  I  said  to  myself; 
"  but  one  thing  I  will  do,  I  will  pray  for  guidance  from  above, 
and  will  endeavour  to  fulfil  to  the  best  of  my  power  tlie  re- 
sprinfiibilitios  cast  on  nic."  5Iy  uncle  had  an  oM  friend,  a 
clever  and  hoDCBt  lawyer,  whose  services  I  immediately  engaged; 
and  with  his  aid,  and  that  of  the  steward  of  the  estate,  I  set 
to  work  to  ascertain  what  incumbrances  existed,  and  what  was 
most  required  to  be  done  on  the  property.  The  cottages  of 
the  poor  tenants  were  in  a  sadly  dilapidated  stale.  My  first 
care  was  to  have  a  number  built  in  a  style  best  suited  to  their 
wants,  with  four  or  more  rooms  in  each,  and  with  various 
conveniences  for  their  comfort.  They  were  well  drained,  and 
had  an  ample  supply  of  good  water.  Fijr  their  spiritual  wants 
I  engaged  an  experienced  missionary,  who  might  constantly  go 
among  them  ;  and  while  he  preached  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation,  might  ascertain  who  were  sick  or  suffering,  and  re- 
port to  me  accordingly,  that  I  might  relieve  them. 

Among  my  first  guests  was  Oliver  Farwell.  He  look  an 
eager  interest  in  what  was  going  forward,  and  greatly  assisted 
the  missionary  in  his  labours.  I  asked  Oliver  what  profession 
he  purposed  following,  whether  he  wished  again  to  go  to  sea. 

''  I  should  probably  have  done  so,"  he  answered  ;  "  but  Mr. 
Hooker  has  proposed  tliat  I  should  go  to  college,  and  mv  taslwi 
certainly  lead  me  to  adopt  one  of  the  learned  professions.     I 
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deligLt  in  study,  and  should  like  to  choose  the  one  by  which 
I  might  the  most  benefit  my  fellow-creatures.  Had  I  my  free 
choice,  I  should  wish  to  become  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  for  I 
am  sure  to  no  more  honourable  or  important  calling  can  man 
devote  the  energies  and  talents  with  which  his  Maker  has 
endowed  him." 

"  I  am  thankful  to  hear  that,  Oliver,"  I  answered.  "  You 
and  I  have  been  like  brothers  so  long,  that  you  must  allow 
me  to  treat  you  as  a  younger  brother,  and  bear  your  college 
expenses.  I  have,  too,  I  understand,  two  livings  in  my  gift, 
the  incumbents  of  which  are  at  present  old  men,  and  I  gladly 
promise  to  present  you  to  the  first  which  becomes  vacant, 
should  you  by  that  time  have  been  ordained." 

"  I  will  tell  Mr.  Hooker  of  your  kind  intentions,"  he  an- 
swered; "and  indeed,  I^ord  Heatherly,  I  am  truly  grateful 
to  you  for  them." 

It  sounded  very  odd  to  hear  Oliver  chilling  me  Lord  Hea- 
therly. "  Call  me  Walter,  as  before,  my  dear  Oliver,"  I  said. 
"  You  and  I  must  always  be  Oliver  and  Walter  to  each  other." 

As  soon  as  a  number  of  decent  cottages  had  been  put  up,  I 
ofiered  them  to  the  tenants  at  the  same  rents  that  they  had  paid 
for  the  ruinous  ones,  which  I  then  had  pulled  down,  as  I  found 
they  were  utterly  unfit  to  be  repaired.  On  their  sites,  after 
the  ground  had  been  drained,  I  erected  others;  and  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years,  no  one  would  have  recognized 
the  place.  Three  or  four  wretched  public-houses  or  beer- 
houses had  existed  in  the  village.  I  declined  renewing  the 
leases  of  the  tenants  of  these,  and  got  a  respectable  man  to 
take  a  new  and  decent  inn,  which  I  had  built  for  the  purpose. 
That  part  of  the  parish  had  been  noted  for  poachers,  and  the 
number  of  other  disorderly  characters  it  contained.  These 
either  left  the  place  or  took  to  better  callings. 

One  of  my  earliest  undertakings  was  to  have  a  good  school- 
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heuM  enct«d,  with  a  residence  for  tbe  inneter  aui]  muitresi,  io 
the  moet  contntl  [HHsUioii  I  could  fis  on.  By  i^iviiig  Tcwnnli 
and  tmcouraKcmonU  tn  the  pupiU,  in  a  short  time  tlioro  wu 
not  n  uhild  on  the  property  who  <lid  not  attend  school. 

1  consultod  Emily,  we  also  my  uncle  and  Mr.  Hooker,  as  to 
liow  I  cuuld  best  prove  my  gratitude  to  Captain  and  Sirs. 
Davenport.  Tlicy  uiaiiagud  to  place  a  sum  to  big  cr<?dit  at 
*  lib  banker's,  in  a  way  ivhicli  prevented  hiro  from  guspecllug 
from  whom  it  came.  Shortly  afterwards  I  found,  from  the 
way  he  spoke  of  the  satisfactory  addition  to  his  fortune,  h« 
had  no  idea  that  I  was  the  donor. 

"  Our  great  wiah  had  been  to  give  our  dear  Orace  a  finished 
edMCfltii-n,"  obspr\-e(l  &Irii.  Davenport.  "She  is  olreadr  m 
well  informed  as  most  giria  of  her  age,  but  probably  a  few 
accomplishments  would  be  advantageous  to  her.  With  our 
increased  income  we  can  now  aSord  to  send  her  to  a  first-rate 
school.  I  have  heard  of  one  where  the  mistress  is  not  only  an 
accomplished  lady,  but  a  pious  woman,  who  watches  over  the 
most  important  interests  of  her  pupils,  and  from  the  acconnt 
I  have  heard  from  the  young  ladies  under  her  charge,  I  feel 
sure  that  Grace  cannot  fail  to  benefit  by  spending  two  or 
three  years  with  her." 

When  Emily  found  that  Grace  was  to  go  to  school,  she 
begged  to  accompany  her.  I  had  too  many  duties  to  perform 
to  allow  me  to  go  to  college,  which  I  should  otherwise  have 
done,  though  already  rather  old,  I  fancied,  for  commencing  a 
university  career.  I,  however,  through  Mr.  Hooker,  found  a 
first-rate  tutor,  and  during  the  time  my  sister  and  Grace  were 
at  school,  I  read  hard  every  day  with  hiro.  I  found  also  his 
advice  of  great  assistance  in  my  efforts  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  committed  to  my  charge. 

Captain  Davenport  had  not  given  up  the  sea  entirely;  but 
after  making  two  or  three  successful  voyages,  he  bo  improved 
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liiR  means,  that  he  was  able  to  retire  and  live  on  shore,  wliere 
he  obtained  a  lucrative  employment. 

He  had  some  time  before  presented  me  with  Merlin,  who 
soon  made  himself  at  home  in  the  house,  though  he  never 
went  far  from  it,  evidently  considering  it,  as  the  ship  had  been, 
under  his  especial  charge.  Whenever  he  heard  me  narrating 
our  adventures,  he  pricked  up  his  ears,  as  if  he  understood  what 
was  said,  and  wished  to  corroborate  my  account.  He  lived  to 
extreme  old  age,  amiable  and  faithful  to  the  last. 

Emily,  at  length,  having  left  school,  came  to  reside  with  me, 
and  preside  over  my  establishment.  I  should  have  said  that 
it  was  far  less  difficult  to  manage  than  in  my  cousin's  time,  as 
I  had  dismissed  several  of  the  footmen  and  grooms,  as  well  as 
other  useless  hangers-on,  who,  I  felt  sure,  benefited  neither 
themselves  nor  me,  by  living  lives  of  idleness.  As  may  be 
supposed,  Emily,  who  had  grown  into  a  beautiful  young 
woman,  had  no  want  of  admirers;  but,  to  my  surprise,  she 
refused  several  excellent  offers  in  succession. 

*' Why  should  I  leave  your  house,  my  dear  brother?"  she 
answered,  when  one  day  I  gently  expostulated  with  her  on  the 
subject.  "  When  you  have  a  wife  of  your  own,  it  will  be  time 
enough  for  me  to  do  so ;  unless  she  wishes  me  to  remain." 

Soon  after  this,  Oliver  Farwell,  who  had  generally  spent  his 
vacation  with  me,  was  ordained,  and  the  incumbent  of  the 
chief  living  belonging  to  the  property  having  died,  I  presented 
him  to  it,  and  he  commenced  a  career  of  sympathizing  care 
over  the  flock  committed  to  him,  which  soon  endeared  him  to 
them,  while  he  gained  the  love  and  respect  of  people  of  all 
denominations  in  the  parish. 

'^  It  is  a  long  time  since  the  Davenports  paid  us  a  visit,"  I 
said  to  Emily  one  day.  "  Will  you  write  and  invite  them  ? 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  glad  to  have  your  old  friend  Grace 
with  you." 
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I  had  not  seen  Ornce  for  a  long  timo,  and  I  somehow  or 
other  Alwitys  thnught  of  bor  as  the  lillle  girl  who  hail  been 
Emily's  friend,  nud  the  daughter  of  our  kind  protector  daring 
our  adventures  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  I  could  scarcely 
believe  niy  eyes  when  an  elegant  and  refined  young  lady 
stepped  out  of  the  (.'arriage  which  brought  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Davenport  to  my  huusc.  I  had  never  thought  of  marrying;  in- 
deed, I  had  not  been  attracted  by  any  of  the  young  ladies  in  my 
immediate  neighbourhood.  When  I  saw  Grace,  however,  and 
found  her  sweet,  and  amiable,  and  well- instructed,  and  refined, 
and  right-minded,  posflessed  indeed  of  all  the  qmtlitica  which 
should  adorn  a  woman,  now  thoughts  and  feelings  took  poas<«- 
sioL  of  me,  and  I  became  convinced  that  no  Indy  in  the  world 
was  more  calculated  to  add  to  my  happiness  than  she  was. 
Still,  I  could  not  tell  how  her  own  feelings  might  be  engaged. 
Perbsps  Emily  saw  how  things  were  going  on,  for  one  day 
she  said  to  me, — 

"  I  do  not  think  you  need  be  afraid,  Walter ;  and  if  you  ask 
her,  I  shall  be  very  much  surprised  if  she  lefuses  you." 

Thereon,  before  many  hours  had  passed  away,  I  spoke  to 
Grace,  and  found  that  there  was  every  proEpect  of  all  my 
hopes  of  happiness  being  realized. 

"  And,  Emily,"  I  said  to  her  the  next  day,  "  will  you  con- 
fide to  me  the  reason  why  you  have  refused  so  many  good  offers 
of  marriage  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  get  rid  of  you,  and  I  am  very 
certain  that  you  would  add  greatly  to  Grace's  happiness  if  you 
remain  here." 

"  In  that  case,"  she  answered,  "  I  think  it  will  be  my  duty, 
as  well  OH  pleasure,  to  remain  your  guest." 

"  That  ia  not  a  categorical  answer,"  I  remarked.  "  Come, 
Emily,  tell  me,  is  there  no  one  for  whom  you  have  more 
regard  than  for  those  unhappy  gentlemen  whom  you  refused  ?" 
I  saw  a  genUe  Wms^i  rise  to  her  cheek.     "  Well,"  I  said,  "  I 
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shall  ask  Oliver  Farwell  to  come  and  stay  here.  He  keeps 
away  far  more  than  there  is  any  necessity  for,  as  he  can  easily 
ride  across  the  park  to  his  vicarage,  and  equally  well  attend 
to  his  duties  as  he  can  when  residing  there." 

"If  Mr.  Farwell  keeps  away,  he  has  probably  good  reason 

for  doing  so,"  answered  Emily ;  "  though,  of  course,  you  are 

welcome  to  ask  him  to  come  over  here,  if  you  like  to  do  so. 

•  I  greatly  respect  him,  and  I  am  sure  whatever  he  does  is  from 

a  right  motive." 

The  following  day  I  rode  over  to  the  vicarage,  and  pressed 
Oliver  to  come  and  stay  with  us,  and  help  to  entertain  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Davenport.  I  saw  he  hesitated  somewhat.  Though 
Jie  congratulated  me  sincerely  on  my  prospect  of  marriage,  he 
uttered  an  involuntary  sigh  as  he  ceased  speaking.  "  I  hope, 
my  dear  Oliver,  that  you  may  enjoy  the  same  happiness  your- 
self," I  said.  "  I  am  very  certain  that  th«  usefulness  of  a 
clergyman  is  greatly  increased  by  the  assistance  of  a  suitable 
wife — one  who  will  sympathize  with  him  in  his  unavoidable 
trials  and  disappointments,  and  who  will  attend  to  many  of 
the  cases  of  distress  which  he  may  find  it  difficult  to  manage." 
He  looked  grave,  and  then  I  thought  he  gave  an  inquiring 
glance  up  at  my  face.  "  Yes,  Oliver,"  T  said;  "  and  I  am  sure 
if  you  can  find  a  woman  possessed  of  the  qualities  you  desire, 
and  her  heart  is  disengaged,  she  is  not  likely  to  refuse  to 
share  your  fortunes." 

Before  I  left,  Oliver  had  promised  to  come  over  that  day  to 
the  hall.  Whatever  Emily  had  intended  to  do,  somehow  or 
other  before  long  Oliver  found  out  that,  should  he  make  her  an 
offer,  she  was  not  likely  to  refuse  him. 

The  two  marriages  took  place  on  the  same  day,  and  among 
those  who  were  present  were  Dick  Tarbox,  Roger  Trew, 
Potto  Jumbo,  and  our  old  friend  Macco  —  Merlin  wearing 
a  huge  favour  on  this  occasion.     Macco,  indeed,  was  installed 
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MOD  aftertvards  as  a.  butler  at  the  vicarage ;  wliile  Pulto 
Jumbo  became  under-cook  ia  my  estdbliiihment,  and  siinn, 
by  bis  iatelligence  and  atteution,  rose  tu  be  liead'Cook.  Dick 
Tarbos  and  Roger  Trew  promised,  when  ibey  gave  up  the 
sea,  to  come  and  settle  down  on  my  estate,  aud  I  pointed 
out  the  Bite  wbero  I  would  build  two  cottae;es  for  their 
Bcoommodation. 

My  frieud^  uud  I  had  goue  through  many  trials  and  dangers 
together,  and  I  believe  n'e  had  all  learned  uu  important  tcssou 
from  theni, — to  put  implicit  trust  in  a  merciful  God  who 
watches  over  \m  creatures,  who  allows  not  a  sparrow  to  fall  to 
the  ground  unknown  to  him,  who  desires  the  happiness  of  all, 
and  who  has  made  the  way  plain  and  simple,  having  given  us 
the  moat  nuDute  directiona  by  which  that  happinesa  may  be 
obtained. 
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